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much admired, and ſo lit- 


men, 


= inged for the better by next Saturday night. I ſhall. 


— 


lf, 


capac ities; but if my geaders meet with any paper 


A 1 that 


Inge = 


1 4 4 
"06 in ſome parts of it. may be a little out of their 
reach, I would not have them diſcouraged, for they 
Wy aſſure themſelves the next ſhall be much clearer. 
As the great and only end of theſe my ſpeculations 
is to baniſh vice and ignorance out of the territories of 
Great Britain, I ſhall endeavour as much as poſſible to 

"eſtabliſh among ds a taſte off. polite Writing. It is. 
With this view, that! 1 endeavoured to ſet my read- 

ers right in ſeveral points relating to operas and tra- 

. gedies ; and ſhall from time to time impart my no- 
- tians of comedy, às I think they may tend to its re- 
3 | finement and perfection. I find by my, bookſeller, 
that theſe papers of criticiſm, with that upon humour, 
have met with a more kind reception than indeed I 
could have hoped for from ſuch ſubjects; for which 
reaſon I ſhall enter upon my preſent undertaking with 
r a Tee: 1 

In this, and one or two Vo following 1 p apers, 90 hall 
traces out Abe” kiſtory of falſe IE "and diſtinguiſh the 
everal kings of it. A8 th ye.prevailed in different 
apes of the world. This I think the more neceſſary at. 
preſent, becauſe 1 obſeryed there were many attempts. 
by on foot laſt winter, to revive ſome of thoſe antiquated 
= modes of wit, that have been long exploded out of the 

commonwealth of letters. There were ſeveral fatires 
and panegyrics handed about in acroſtic, by which means 
ſome of the moſt arrant undiſputed block heads about 
the town began to entertain ambitions thoughts, and 
to ſer up for polite authors. I ſhall therefore deſcribe | 
1. at length thoſe many arts of falſe wit, in which a wri- 
ter does not ſhew himſelf a man of a beautiful genius, 
bdaut of great induftry. © 5 
} The firft ſpecies of falſe wit which ! babe met with 
is very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced | 
- = ſeveral pieces which have lived very near as long as 
the Ziad itſelf: I mean thoſe ſhort poems printe 8 
FW mong the minor Greek poets,” Which reſemble the fi- | 
3 gure of an egg, a pair of wings, an 22151 a e 
Is | e, and an altar. 

As for the firſt, it is à little duk poem, and may | 
not "improperly be called a ſcholar's egg. I Would | 
* to geren ir, 2 in more N language, ' 
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to tranſlate it into Eugliſb, did not I fad the interpre- | 
tation of it very difficult; for the author ſeems to have 


been more intent upon che . N his Poo! Yn 
upon the ſenſe of it. 
The pair of wings” dobfifts> of trelve Verde oþ 


rather feathers, every verſe deereaſing gradually in its 


meaſure, according to its fituation in "the wing. The 
ſubject of it (as in the reſt of the poems which fol- 
low) bears ſome remote affinity with the figure; ſot it 
eſcribes a ed of Love, who Larne Peintbs with. 


win ys - | % In $I. 
The axe mathivies would bins: been S my figure 
for a lawpoon, had the edge of it conſiſted of the 


molt ſatirical parts of the work; but as it is in the 
original, I take it to have been nothing elſe but the poſie 


of an axe which was conſecrated to Minerva, and was 
| thought to have been che ſame that Epeus made uſe 
of in the building of the Trojan horſe; Which i is a 
hint I ſhall leave to the confideration” of the critics. 
J am apt to think, that the poſie was written original- 
ly upon the axe, like thoſe which our modern cutters 


inſeribe upon their kuives ; and that therefore the po- 


ſie ſtill remains in its ancient ſhape, thongs the axe It- 
ſelf is loſt. 


The ſhopherd's pipe may be ſaid to be full oF ww 


key for it is compoſed" of nine different kinds of ver- 
ſes, which by their ſeveral lengths reſemble the nine 


ftops of the old muſical ene The 1s likewiſe 
the ſabjeQ of the poem. 


The altar is in eribed with che piept of T 1 
the ſon of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me be⸗ 


lieve, that theſe falſe pieces of wit are much more 
ancient, than the bers to whom — are geir:rally 
aſcribed ; at leaſt I will never be perſuaded, that fo 


fine a writer as Thepcritus conld have been the author 


of any ſuch ſimple Works. 
It was imp R 
ae Who was not a kind of painter, or ar 
a deſigner : he was firſt of all to draw the out- 


line of the ſubject which he intended wy my be dez 


and afterwards Fn} jay the deſcription kgure 
di 


=o 


welt 


« 


t 6 3 | 1 


11g according to the mould in Whleh ie was-caft. In; 


a word, the verſes were to be cramped or extended to 


the dimenfons of the frame that was prepared for 
them; and to undergo the fate of thoſe — whom. 


the tyrant Procruſtes uſed to lodge in his iron bed; if 


and if they were tso long, chopped off a part of 
their legs, till they 0 the.couch Thich he had Pie 
d for them. 
Mr Dryden — at 
one of the following verſes in his Mac Flecno ; which 
an Engliſh reader cannot underſtand, who does not 
know that there are thoſe little poems above mentioned | 


de g . dpf e altars. 192% hn l i e 
eg d un n n 4 2 551 7871. 
| — b for 2 commend 
F * Aeacefal province in Acroſtic land; oh 


they. were too ſhort, he Arstched them on a rack, 


this. obſolete, kind of wit ins 


There may/t thou wings diſplay. and altars nh bo 


dad terte one ad a A. Ways. 


This falbion of falſe wit was 8 bh one 
Poets of the laſt age, and in particular may be met 
with amongſt Mr Herbert's poems; and, if 1 am not 
miſtaken, in the tranſlation of Du Bartas. I do not 
remember any'other kind of work among. the moderns 
Which more reſembles the performances. I have men- 
_ tioned, than that famous picture of King Charles = 
which has the whole book of P/alms written in the 

| lines of the face, and the hair of the bead. When. 
I was laft at Oxford, I peruſed one of the whiſkers, 
and was reading the other, but could not go ſo far 


in it as I would have done, by teaſon of the impa- 


tience of my friends and fellow-travellers, Who all 
of them preſſed to ſee ſuch a piece of curioſity. 1 
have ſince heard, that there is now an eminent ri 
ting maſter in town, who has, tranſeribed all the 9% 
Teflament in a full: bottomed perriwig; and if the fa- : 
ſhion ſhould. introduce the thick kind of wigs which 
were in vogue ſome few; years ago, 8 2 to add 
two. or three ſupernumerary locks that ſhall, - 
1 the Abocrypha. He deſigned t this wig criginally 4 
Ling — nt e the two * 80 
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Ling. in the two forks of the fore-top'; bat that 
glorious Monarch dying before the wig was ſiniſhed, 
there is a ſpace left in it, for the face of any one that 
has a mind to purchaſe it. 
£ But to return to our ancient. p in picture 22 
would humbly propoſe for the benefit of our modern. 
ſmatterers in poetry, that they would imitate their 
brethren among the ancients in thoſe ingenious devi 
ces. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who intends to 
preſent his miſtreſs with à copy of verſes made in the 
ſhape of her fan; and, if he tells me true, has al- 
ready finiſhed the three firſt ſlicks of it. He has, 
likewiſe promiſed me to get the meaſure of his miſtreſs's. 
marriage-ſinger, with a deſign. to make a poſie in 
the faſhion of a ring, which ſhall exactly fit it. It. 
is ſo very eaſy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I do 
not queſtion but my ingenious readers will apply what 
I have ſaid to many other particulars; and that we 
+ & fhall fee the town filled in a very little time with. 
poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, ſnuff boxes, and the 
like female ornaments. I ſhall therefore conclude. 
with a word of advice to thoſe admirable Egiif au- 
thors, who call themſelyes Pindaric writers, that they 
would apply themſelves to this kind of wit without 
loſs of time, as being provided better than any o- 
ther poets, with verſes of all ſizes and dimenſions. C. 
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* Here is nothing more certain than that every man. 

1 would be a wit if he could, and notwithſtand- 
ing pedants of pretended depth and folidity are apt 
to deery the writings of a polite author, as fab and 
froth, they all of them ſnew upon occaſion, that they 
Would ſpare no pains, to arrive at the character of 

thoſe whom they ſeem to deſpiſe. For this 'reaſon, 
5 We often find them endeavouring at works of fancy, 
l | | | i 3 f x To which | 
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which: coſt them infinite pat n production. The 


truth of it is, à man had better bea galley- ſlave than 
a wit, were one to gain that title * thoſe: elaborate 


trifles, which have been the' inventions of ſuch au- 
thors as were often end of great wee busho- 
nius an Fx {4 * + Die 


In my laſt paper 1 tes, ſome of theſe falſe! 
wits among the ancients, and in this ſhall- give che 


reader two or three other ſpecies of chem, that flau · 
rimed in the ſame early ages of the world. The 


firſt 1 ſhall produce are the lipogrammatiſſis or ele 


droppers of antiquity, that would take an exception, 
without any reaſon, againſt ſome particular letter in 
the alphabet, ſs as not to admit it once into a whole 
dem One Tryp biodorus was a great maſter in this 
kind of writing. He compoſed an Odyy/ty or Epic 
poem en the adventures of Uh, conſiſting of four 
and twenty books, having entirely baniſhed the letter 
A from his firſt book, which was called Alpha, (as Lu- 


| — a non lucendo), becauſe there was not an Alpha in 


HFis ſecond book was inſcribed Beta for the ſame 
N In ſnort, the poet excluded the whole four 


and twenty letters in their turns, and ſhewed them,; 


one after reg we chat he n do his buſineſs without 


them. „An 200: Ho enen WD fs 29 


It m_ av bob ry vieaſunc to dave ſeen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as ano- 
ther would a falſe quantity, and nere his eſcape 


from it through the ſeveral Greet dialects, when he 


was preſſed with it in any particular ſyllable. "For 


5 the moſt apt and elegant word in the whole language 5 
Was tejected, like a diamond withygaflaw in it, if it 


appeared blemiſhed with. a wrong Her. I ſhall only 
ſerve upon this head, that if the work 1 has 
ere mentioned had been now extant, the Ody/ey. of 

7 T ryphiaderus, in all probability, would have been oor 


ener wore, 1. our learned 1 than the OA 


Hemer. a hat a p e d would it 5 Of ol 
rales,, unuſua barbariſms ant 


Cs af 642 Buy © 


To —— 


on as one of the moſt valuable treaſuries of the Greet 
tongue. | 28 5 0 7 - | 8 
1 find likewiſe among the ancients, that ingenious 
king of conceit, which the moderns diſtinguiſn by the 
name of a rebzs, that does not ſink a letter, but a whole 
word, by ſubſtituting. a picture in its place. When 
Caſar was one of the maſters of the Roman mint, he. 
placed the figure of an elephant upon the reverſe of 
the public money: the word Cæſar ſignifying an ele- 
phant in the Punic danguage. This was artificially. - 
contrived by Cæſar, becauſe: | "tho not lawful for a 
private map te ſtamp his own Fgure upon the coin of 
the common wealth. Cicero, who was ſo called from 
the founder of his family, that was marked on the 
noſe with a little wen like a vetch, (which is Cicer in 
Latin, inſtead of Marcus Tullius Cicero, ordered the 
words Marcus Tullius, with the figure of a vetch at 
the end of them, to be inſcribed on a public monu- 
ment. This was done probably to ſhew that he was 
neither aſhamed of his name or family, notwithſtand- 
ing che enyy of his competitors had often reproached 
him with both. 1 manner we Fae of a fa- 
mous building, chat was marked in ſeveral parts of it, 
with the figures. of a frog and a lizard : thoſe Words 
in Greek having been the names of the architects, who, 
by the laws of their eountry, were never permitted to. 
inſcribe their own. names upon their works. For the 
ſame reaſon, it is thought that the forelock of the horſe. . . 
in the antique equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, re- 
preſents at a diſtance the ſhape of an owl, to intimate 
the country of the ſtatuary, who, in all probability, 
was an Atbenian. This kind of wit was very much in. 
vogue among our own. countrymen about an age or two 
ago, who did not practiſe it for any oblique reaſon, as” 
the ancients above mentioned, but purely for the ſake 
of being witty. Among innumerable inſtances that 
may be given of this nature, I ſhall produce the device 
of one Mr Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our 
learned Camden in his remains. Mr Newberry, to re- 
preſent his name by a picture, hung up at his door the 
ſign of a yew- tree, that had ſeveral berries upon it, and 
in the midſt of them a Treat golden M hung upon a 
1 5 3 bough 
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bon hof the tre: 
ſpelling, made up the word N- exu-berty.. 
1 ſhall conclude this topic with a rebus, Which das, 


been lately Kewn' out in free fone, and erefted over 


two of the portals of *Blenheim houſe, being the fi- 


re of a monſtrous lion: 8 to pieces a little cock. 
or the better underftanding of Which device, I muſt 
acquaint my Engliſs reader, that a cock has the miſ- 


fortune to be called in Larin by the ſame word that ſig- 
niſies a Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of the Eng- 


4% nation, Such à device in ſo noble a pile of 
building looks like a pun in an heroic poem; and 1 
am very ſprry, the truly "ingenious architect would ſuf- 
fer the ſtatuary to blemiſh' his excellent bed with ſo” 
poor a coneeit: But I hope what I have ſaid will g. ain 
quarter for the cock; and deliver him out of the lion's 
aw. "3% Fa N Sb 
$ 1 end ald ay alice times, We conceit of making 
an echo talk ſenfibly, and ive rational anſwers. 
this could be excufäble in any writer, it would be in 
Ovid; Where he introduces the Echo as 1 a nymph, be- 
fore ſhe was worm away into nothing but à voice, The 
learned  Fra/mas, though 'a man of wit and genius, 
bas compoſed a dialogue © ited this filly Kind of device, 
_— e uſe of 'an Echo, who ſeems to have been a 
very extraordinary lingu kinguiſt, for ſhe anſwers. the perſon . 
the talks with in Latin, Greet, and Hebrew, According 8. 


as ſhe found the kyllables which the was to repeat in a- 


; F thoſe learned langu ages. Hudibras, in ridicule of. 
s falſe kind of wit, has deſcribed Bruin \bewaiting * 
_ the lofs of his bear to x ſolitary Echo, who is of OY 
ufe to the poet in ſeveral diſtichs, aß ſhe does tiot on! 
repeat after him, but 1 opt his verſc 
him with l 2 + 
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Stout Hercules for 120 
| Forcing the 37 7 BY 


He beat his breaſt, and tore 37 ha airs , 
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Wy Ecko Lam the hollow 2 #4 ia 2447 
His doleful wailings did reſaund e 
More wiftfully, by many timet, k 0 


. $a err 6 51 
\W - „ [ Poets, 7 lee, r. 94 7 2 
pat make her, in their. rueful WF for K Io 3 


25 anſaver to int e 
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2 9 * e nothing Lando th 
9 en foe has ; Jaid all ſhe A aeg and 


is wwreſted to t be lower f fung * N td ent 
| Quath be, O wuhither, abicted OO Vode wet vo 


Art thou fled ar min? SOIT 


* 4 thought ib hadſt ſcory'd.to budge. 2 r 
; For ears . (Ructh Echo), ry Suep. AD - 
"= cm mat 1 hi Bere 70. take. thy gart? \ xy 8 8 2 85 
Ihe 7h hen. what has guell d ey Kal bora N Wen 
: Have theſe = rattled, and this head. N 
8 often ix thy, quarrel lle? of r b 
4 + Nor did 1 ever. winch or gende 3 08 
A For! thy dear ſake? (Puoth ſhe), Mum EY wt 
"HP Think'ft thou *tavill not be laid i th" difo- bas 
; Ton ee 'dft thy back? PRaoth Echo, ih, 
To run from thoſe th hadft overcome. ie. aner 
\ Thus coxuardly? Quotb Echo, Mum. i $14] 
2 aubat a wengeance males they. 55881 21 


9 as thine enemy ? r vlnr 
Or if thou. hadft, nd thong 8 12 
Wor awhat I have endur d for thee, 
| Yet ſhame and honour might prevail 
Do keep thee thus. from turning tail: 
For abo auen d grudge to ſpend his Bliod in 45 
E kene, een 1 Co 
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che talents of the ſame perſon. His words are as fol- 
low. Aud herce, perhaps, may be given ſome reaſon of 
that common obſeruation, That men avho have a great 
deal of wit and prompt memories, have not always ibe 
cleareſt judgment, vr deepeſt reaſon, For wit lying moſt 
in the afſemblage of ideas, und putting tho/e together With 
re and variety, wherein can be found any reſem- 
blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant picture, 
and agreeable wifions in the fancy; judgment „on the. con- 
trary, lies quite on the other - fide, in ſeparating carefully 
one from another, ideas wherein can be Fg the leaſt | 
difference, thereby to avoid being miſled by fimilitude, 
and by affinity, 10 take one ibing for another. This is a 
way of proceeding - quite contrary to metaphor and allu- 
5 fon; wherein, for the mo part, lies that entertainment 
2nd plea ſantry of wit which ſtrikes fo lively on the fan- 
"BP cy, and is therefore ſo acceptable to all people 


a \- 


This is, I think, the beſt and moſt philsſophical ac- | 
count that I have ever met with of wit, which general- 
ly, though not always, conſiſts in ſuch a reſemblance 
and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. I ſhall 
only add to it, by way of explanation, That every re- 
ſemblance of ideas is not that which we call wit, un- 
leſs it be ſuch. an one that gives delight and /urpriſe to 
the reader: theſe two properties ſeem eſſential to wit, 
more particularly the laſt of them. In order therefore 
that the reſemblance in the ideas be wit, it is neceſſary, 
that the ideas ſhould not he too near one another in the 
nature of things ; for where the hkeneſs is obvious, it 
gives no ſurpriſe. To compare one man's ſinging to 
that of another, or to repreſent the whiteneſs of any 
object by that of milk and ſnow, or the variety of its 
colours by thoſe of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, 
unleſs, beſides this obvious reſemblance, there be ſome 
further congruity diſcovered, in the two ideas that is ca- 
pable of giving the reader ſome ſurpriſe. Thus, when 
2 poet tells us, the boſom of his miſtreſs is as white as 
| ſnow, there is no wit iin the compariſon ; but when he 
adds with a ſigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows 
into wit. Every reader's memory may ſupply N | 
innumerable inſtances of the ſame nature. F or this rea- 


- fon the ſimilitudes in heroic poets, who endeavour ra- 
„„ e AP. ther 


modern compoſition. 
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ther to fill the mind with great conceptions, than ts 
divert it with ſuch as are new and ſurpriſing, Have ſel- 
dom any thing in them that can be called wit. Mr 
Locke's account of wit, with this ſhort explanation, 
comprehends moſt of the ſpecies of wit, as metaphors, 
ſimilitudes, allegories, ænigmas, mottoes, parables, fa- 


bles, dreams, viſions, dramatic writings, bufleſque, 


and all the methods of allufon. As chere are many 
other pieces of wit, (how remote ſoever they may ap- 
pear at firſt ſight from the foregoing deſcription), which, 
upon examination, will be found to agree with it. 
As true avit generally confifts in this reſemblance and 


congruity of ideas, falſe wit. chiefly confifts in the re- 


ſemblance and congruity ſometimes of ſingle letters, as 
in anagrams, 1 ems: lipograms, and acroftics : 
ſometimes of ſyllables, as in echoes and dogpere! 
rhymes: ſometimes of words, as in puns and quibbles ; 


and ſometimes of whole ſentences or poems, caſt into 


the figures of eggs, axes, or altars :_nay, ſome. carry 
the notion of wit ſo far, as to aſcribe it even to external 
mimicry ; and to look upon a man as an ingenious 


perſon, that can reſemble the tone, poſture, or face of 


R 'y . | 15 
As true wit conſiſts in the reſemblance cf ideas, and 


Falfe wit in the reſemblance of words, according to the 


foregoing, inſtances, there is another kind of wit, 
which conſifts partly in the reſemblance of ideas, and 


partly in the reſemblance of words; which, for diſlinc- IE 


tion fake, I ſhall call mixed wit. This kind of wit is 
that which abounds in Cozv/ey, mcre than in any au- 
thor that ever wrote. - Mr Waller has likewiſe, a great 
deal of it. Mr Dryden is very ſparing in it. Melton 
had a genius much above it. Spencer is in the ſame - 
claſs with Milton. The Tall ans, even in their epic _ 

Poetry, are full of it. Monſieur Boilcau, who formed 

himſelf upon the ancient poets, has every where reject- 
ed it with ſcorn. If we look after mixed wit among 
the Greet writers, we ſhall find it no where bat in the 
epigrammatiſts. There are indeed ſome ftrokes of it 
in the little poem aſcribed to Maſæus, which by that, 
as well as many other marks, berriys itſelf to be a 
If we look into the Latin wri- 
* ters, 


* 


ters, we find none of this mixed wit in Virgil, Lucretiut, 
or Ca uf; very little in Horace, but a great deal of 
it in Ov, and ſcarce any thing elſe in Martial. 
Out of the innumerable branches of m abit, I ſhall 
chuſe one inſtance which may be met with in all the 
writers of this claſs. The paſſion of love in its nature, 
has been thought to reſemble fire; for which N 
* 


- 


the words fire and fame are made uſe of to fign 
love. The witty poets therefore have taken an _ 
tage from the doubtful meaning of the word fire, to 
make an infinite number of witticiſms, Coley ob- 
_ ſerving the cold regard of his miſtreſs's eyes, and, at 
the ſame time, their power of producing love in him, 
conſiders them as baming-plafes made of ice; and 
finding himſelf able to live in the greateſt extremities _ 
of love, concludes the torrid zone to be habitable. 
When his miſtreſs has read his letter written in juice 
of lemon by holding it to the fire, he defires to read it 
over a ſecond time by Love's flames. When ſhe weeps, 
he wiſhes it were inward beat that diſtilled thoſe drops 
from the limbec. When ſhe is abſent, he is beyond 
eighty, that is, thirty A nearer the pole than 
when ſhe is with him. His ambitious love is a. fire 
that naturally mounts epwards ; his happy love is the 
beams of Heaven, and his unhappy love flames of hell. 
When it does not let him ſleep, it is a flame that ſends 
up no ſmoke; when it is oppoſed by counſel and ad- 
Vice, it is a fire that rages the more by the winds blow- 
Till ing upon it. Upon the dying of a tree in which he 
nad cut his loves, he obſerves that his written flames 
had burnt up and withered the tree. When he reſolves 
do give over his paſſion, he tells us that one burnt like 


1 him for ever dreads the fire. His heart is an tna, 
> 2 that, inſtead of Vulcan's ſhop, incloſes Capid's forge 
. in it. His endeavouring to drown his love in wine, is 
EEE __ "throwing oil upon the fire. He would inſinuate to his 
LE © ' metrefs, that the fire of loye, like that of the ſun, 
ich produces ſo many living creatures), ſhould not 
-*  B only warm, but beget. Love in another place, .cooks 
wa  plcaluje at his ary wk the poet's heart is fro- 
* | . Zen in, every breaſt, and ſometimes ſcorched in eyery 
- [HUI ook Foun amdoam3> cool. 
5 a 7 * 
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eye. Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and burnt in 

love, like a ſhip ſet on fire in the middle of the. ſea. 
The reader may obſerve. in every one of theſe in- 
ſtances, that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with 
thoſe of love; 77 4 in the ſaine ſentence, ſpeaking of 
it both as a paſſion, and as real fire, ſurpriſes the read-, 
er with thoſe ſeeming reſemblances or contradichons 
that make up all the wit in this kind of writing. Mixed 
wit therefore is a compoſition of pun and true wit, and 
is more or leſs perfect as the reſemblance lies in the i- 
deas or in the words; its foundations are laid partly in 
falſehood, and partly in truth ; reaſon puts in her claim 
for one half of it, and extravagance for the other. 
'The only province therefore for this kind of wit is e- 
pigram, or thoſe little occaſional poems that in their 
own nature are nothing elſe but a tiſſue of epigrams. 
I cannot conclude this head of mixed wvit, without own- - 
ing that the admirable poet, out of whom I have taken 
the examples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever writ; and indeed all other talents of an ex- 
„„ / / (c 
It may be expected, fince I am upon this ſubjeck, 
that I ſhould take notice of Mr Dryden's definition of 
wit, which, with all the deference that is due to the 
judgment of ſo great a man, is not fo property 8 defint- 
tion of wit, as of good writing in general. it, as he 
defines it, is „ a propriety of words and thoughts 
* adapted to the ſubject.“ If this be a true definition 
of wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the greateſt 
wit that ever ſet pen to paper: it is certain that never 
was a greater propriety of words and thoughts adapted 
td the ſudject, than what that author has made ale of 
in his elements. I ſhall only appeal to my reader, if 
this definition agrees with any notion he has of wit; if 
it be a true one, I am fyre Mr Dryden was not only a 
better poet, but a greater wit than Mr Cowley; and 
Virgil a mach more facetious man than either Ovi or 
Jö ⁰ 3 io 5 
 Bauhours,, whom I look upon to be the moſt pene- 
trating of all the French critics, has taken pains to 
ſhew, That it is impoſſible for any thought to be-beau- 
giful which is not juſt, * has not its foundation in 
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the nature of things: That x the baſis of all wit is truth 


and that ro thought can be valuable, of which ache 
ſenſe is not the ground Work. Hoileau has endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the ſame notion in ſeveral parts of bis- 


writings, 


both in proſe and verſe. This is that, natu - 17 


ral way of wilting, that beautiful Amplicity, Which 
we ſo much admire in the compoſitions of the ancients,. 
and which no body deviates from, but thoſe who want 
ſtrength of genius, to make a thought ſhine in its own, 
natural beauties. Poets who want this ſtrength of ge- 
nius to give that majeſtic ſimplicity to nature, which 
we. ſo much admire in the works of the ancients, are 
forced to hunt after foreign ornaments, and not to let, 
any piece of wit of what kind ſoever eſcape them : 
look upon theſe writers as Goth in poetry, who, like 
thoſe in architecture, not being able to come up to the 
beautiful ſimplicity of the old Greeks and Romans, have 
endeavoured. to ſupply its place with all the extrava- 
gancies of an irregular fancy. Mr Dryden makes a ve - 
ry handſome obſet vation on Ovid's writin 8. a letter 


from Dido to Aneas, in the following wor 


« . Vid, 85 (ſays he, ſpeaking of Virgil 8 fiction of Di- 
; do and Eneas), takes it up after him, even in the 


„ 
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fame age, and makes an ancient heroine of Virgil's 
new-created Dido; diftates a letter for her, Juſt be- 


fore her death, to the ungrateful fugitive ; - and ve- 


ry unluckily for himſelf, is for meaſuring a ſword 
* with a man ſo much ſuperiour in force to him on 


the ſame ſubject. I think I may be judge of this, 


becauſe I have tranſlated both. The 1 author 
of the art of love has nothing of his cwn.; he bor- 
rows all from a greater maſter in his own. profeſion, 
and, which is worſe, improves nothing which he 
finds: Nature fails him, and being forced to his old 


ſhift, he has recourſe to witticiſm. This paſſes in- 


deed with his ſoft admirers, and gives him the Na 


ference to Virgil in their eſteem.” _ 4 
Were not I ſupported by ſo great an authority as 


"aa of Mr Dryden, I ſhould not venture to obſerve, 
- that*the taſte of moſt of our Frgl; poets, as well 
as readers, is extremely Gothic. He quotes Monſieur 
o tle 5 a threefoll Liſtintion 9 the readers of 


. Poetry 
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enlarge upon in ſome future ſpeculation. 
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pdetry: in the firſt of which, he comprehends the rab. 
ble of readers, whom he does not treat as ſuch, with 
regard to their quality, but to their numbers, and the 
coarſeneſs of their taſte. His words are as follow: 

% Segrais has diſtinguiſhed'the readers of poetry, ac - 

* cording tò their capacity of judging, into three 

<« claſies.” [He might have faid the ſame of Writers 
too, if he had pleaſedl. In the loweſt form, he 
<« places thoſe whom he calls Les petits eſprite, ſuen 
* things as are our upper-gallery audience in a play- 
« houſe; who like nothing but the huſk and rind of 
« wit, prefer a quibble, a conceit, an'epigram, before 
* ſolid ſenſe and elegant expreſſons: Theſe are mob- 


readers. If Virgil and Martial ſtood for parliament- 


«© men, we know already who would carry it. But 


<« though they make the greateſt appearance in the 


« field, and cry the loudeſt, the beſt of it is, they ate 
e but a ſort of French Hugnenots, or Duich Boors,, 
* brought over in herds, but not naturaliſed; who 


« have not lands of two pounds per annum in Parnaſs 


« /us, and therefore are not privileged to poll. 


Their authors are of the ſame level, fit to repreſent 


« them on a mountebank's ſtage, or to be maſters of 
« the ceremonies in a bear- garden: yet theſe are they 


„who have the moſt admirers. But it often happens 
„% to their mortification, that as their readers improve 
their ſtock of ſenſe, (as they may by reading better 
„„ books, 3 converſation. with men of judgment), 


de they ſoon for fake them. _ ; f up 
1 muſt not diſmiſs this ſabje&: without obſerving; 


that as Mr Locke, in the paſſage above mentioned, has 


diſcovered the moſt fruitful fource of wit, ſo there is 


another of a. quite contrary nature te it, which daes 
likewtſe branch itſelf out into ſeveral kinds. For not. 

only the reſemblance, but the oppoſition of iat does. 
very often produce wit; as 1 could ſhew in ſeveral lit-- 


tle points, turns, and antitheſes, that 1 may poſſiblys 
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2 5 5 lere is nothing that more betrays a baſèe ungene- 
1 1 dous ſpirit, than the giving of ſecret ſtabs. to 
27% a man's reputation. Lampoons and ſatires, that are 
44 written with wit and ſpirit, are like poiſoned darts, 
141 which not only inflict a wound, but make it incurable. 
Por this reaſon, lam very much troubled. when I ſee 
1 the talents of humour and ridicule in the poſſeſſion of 
an ill-natured man, There cannot be a greater grati-- 
cation to a barbarous:and , inhuman wit, than to ſtir 
vp. ſorrow in the heart of a private perſon, to raiſe un 


hes to.derifion, at the ſame time that he remains un - 
ſeen and undiſcovered. If, beſides. the, accompliſh - 
ments of being witty and ill-natured, a man is, vitious- 
into the bargain, he is one of the moſt miſchievous 
creatures that can enter into a eivil ſociety. His ſa- 
tire will then chiefly fall upon thoſe who ought to be 
the moſt exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and every 


milies to der 


of ridicule and buffoonei y. It is impoſũble to enume- 
rate the evils which ariſe from theſe arrows that fly in 
the dark; and I know no other excuſe that is or can be 
made for them, than that the wounds they give are 
only imaginary, and produce nothing more than a ſe- 
 cret ſhame or ſorrow in the mind of the ſuffering per- 
ſon. . It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that a lampoon or a 
{tire does not carry in them robbery or murder; but, 
at the ſame time, how many are there that would not. 
rather loſe a conſiderable ſum of money, or even life 
Atſelf, than be {-t up as a mark of infamy and deri - 
on? And, in this caſe, a man ſhould conGder, that 
an injury is not to be meaſured by the notions of him 
that gives, but of him that receives it. 
"Thoſe who can put the beſt countenance upon 


De 


* 


a paſſage in Socrates's behaviour at his death, in a 
light wherein none of the critics have conſidered it. 
„ %%%%%%ͤͤd/»＋1üum 7 coanmerd Tone Oaa: "Y 
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n near relations, and to expoſe whole fa- 


thing chat is praiſe worthy, will be made the ſubject 


93 * 
bet 


_ outrages of this nature which are offered them, are not 
without their ſecret anguiſh. I have often obſerved. 
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That excellent man, entertaining his friends, a little 
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before he drank: the bowl of 2 with a diſcourſe 
on the- immortality of the foul, at his entering upon 
it ſays,” that he does not believe auy the moſt comic 


genius can cenſure him for talking upon ſuch a ſub- 
ject at ſuch a time. This paſſage, I think, evidently 


| glances upon Ariffophanes, who writ a comedy on pur- 


poſe to ridicule the diſcourſes of that divine philoſo- 
pher.  Itrhas been obſerved by many writers, that 
Socrates was ſo little moved at this piece of buffoonery, 
that he was ſeveral times preſent as its being acted up- 
on the ſtage, and never expreſſed the leaſt reſentment © 
of it. But, with ſubmiſſion, 1 think the-remark 1 
have here. made, ſhews us that this unworthy. treat- 
ment made an impreſſion upon his mind, though he 
had been too wiſe to diſcover it: 
When Julius Cæſar was lampooned by Catullus, he 
invited him to ſupper, and treated him with ſuch a 
generous eivility, that he made the poet his friend e- 
ver after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the iame kind of 


treatment to the learned Quilles, who had reflected up- 


on his Eminence in a famous Latin poem. The Car- 
dinal ſent for him, and after ſome kind expoſtulations 
upon what he had written, aſſured him of his eſteem, 
and diſmiſſed him with a promiſe of the next good ab- 
bey that ſhould fall; which he accordingly conferred 
upon him in a few months after. This had ſo good 


an effect upon the author, that he dedicated the ſe- 


cond edition of his book to the Cardinal, aftef ha- 


oh . expunged the paſſages which had given him of- 


nce. | 25 N pes L363 43.3 
- Sextus Quintus was not of ſo generous and forgiving. 
a temper. Upon his being made Pope, the ſtatue of 
Paſquin was one night dreſſed in à very dirty ſhirt, 
with antexcuſe written under it, chat he was forced to 
wear foul linen becauſe his laundreſs was made a Prin- 
ceſs. This was a reflection upon the Pope's. ſiſter, 


who, before the promotion of her brother, was in 
thoſe mean cireumſtances that Paſgin repreſented her. 
As this paſquinade made à great noiſe in Rome, the 


Pope offered a conſiderable ſum of money to any per- 


ſon that (would diſcover theauthor of it, The author, 


one - . | relying - 
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private overtures which he had received from him, 


made the diſcovery himſelf; upon whick the Pope gave 
him the reward he had promiſed, but, at the ſame time, 
to diſable the ſatiriſt for the future, ordered his tongue 
to be cut out, and both his hands to be chopped off. 
Aretius is too trite an inſtance. Every one knows that! 


all the kings of Europe were his tributaries. Nay, 


there is a letter of Bis extant; in which: he makes his 
boaſts, that he had _ the: N of eee con- 
tribution... - 

Though, i in- AG Various ee 1 wes e. 
drawn together, theſe ſeveral great men behaved them-' 
ſelves/very:differently towards the wits of the age who: 
had reproached them; they all of them plainly ſhews; 
ed, that they were very ſenfible of the reproaches, aad: 


con ſequently that they received them as very great in- 


_ Juries,. Formy own part, E would never truſt a man 
that FE thought was capable of giving theſe ſecret 


wounds; and cannot but think that he would hurt the 
perſon, whoſe reputation he thus aſſaults, in his body? 
or in his fortune, could he do it with the ſame ſecuri- 
ty. There is indeed ſomething. very barbarous and in- 
haman in the ordinary-ſcribblers of lampoons. An in- 
nocent young lady ſhall be expoſed for an unhappy 


feature. A father of à family turned to ridicule for 
ſome domeſtic calamity. A wife be made | uneaſy all 
her life for A mĩſinterpreted word or action. Nay, a. 


good, a temperate, and a juſt man, ſhall be put out of 
countenance by the repreſentation of thoſe qualities 
that ſhould do him honour.. So pernicious a thing is 


wit, when it 18 not e with virtue and huma- | 


\ nity. n 
U Þ have indewd head! of heedleſs incenGderate wri- 
ters. that without any malice: have ſaeriſiced: the repu- 


tation gf their friends and acquaintance, to a cerfain 


levity of temper, and a- ſilly ambition of e 


themſelves by a ſpirit of raillery and ſatire, as if * 


were not ĩnfinitely more honourable! to be a goo#-na- 
tured man, than a wit. Where there is this little 


tulant humour in an author, he is often very ile. | 


vous: A va I be ſo. Eor which reaſon, I 


always: * 


Is 1737 ; 


9 lay it t down as a rule, that. an indifcroct man is ; 
more hurtful than an ill-oatured one; for as the latter 

will only attack his enemies, and thoſe he wiſhes ill 

to; the other injures indifferently boch friends and 

5 faes. I cannot farbear, on this occaſion, tranſcribing 
a fable out of Sir Roger L'Eftrange, which accidental- 

ly lies before me. 4 company of waggiſn boys 
waere watching of frogs at the fide of a pond, aud 

« {till as any of them put up their heads, they would 

: be pelting them down with ſtones. Children, (ſays 
one of the frogs), you never conſider that though this. 

«. may be play to: you, it is death to us., 

As this week is in a manner ſet apart and dedicated 
to ſerious thoughts, 1 mall indulge myſelf in ſuch ſpe-⸗ 
culations as may not be altogether unſuitable to the 
ſeaſon; and in the mean time, as the ſettling in ur- 
ſelves a charitable frame of mind, is a work very pro- _—_ 
per for the time, I have in this paper endeavoured to | 
expoſe that particular breach of charity which has been 
i who overlooked by divines, e * are but 

W * can be ane of It, fs ad T7 - onions 
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Late 8 which I ken into, ave me an 
opportunity of obſerving a great deal of beauty 
in a very handſome woman, and as much wit in an in- 
genious man, turned into deformity in the one, and 
abſurdity i in the other, by the mere force of affecta- 
tion. The fair one had ſomething in her perſon upon 
qt which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe. attempted to 
ſhew to advantage in every look, word, and geſture. 
The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice to 5 fine 
parts, as the lady to her beauteous form: you might 
ſee his imagination on he ſtretch to find out ſomething 

uncommon, and what they call bright, to entertain 
her; while ſhe writhed herſelf into as many different 
paſtures to engage him. bid ſhe * her hips 
A VvVere 
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MW. 


t 
Vere to ſever at a greater diſtanee than ordinary to ſhew 
her teeth; her fan was to point to ſomewhat at a di- 
ſtance, chat in the reach ſne may diſeover the round- 
neſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken a What 
ie faw, falls back, {rites at her EAT fol 4 and is 0 
Wholly diſeompoſed, that her tucker is to adjuſted. 
ber boſom. expoſed, and the whole woman put into new. 
airs and graces. ' While ſhe was doing all this, the 
gallant had time to think of ſomething very pleaſant 
to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind obſervation 
on ſomeè other lady, to feed her vanity. Theſe unhap- 
py effects of affectation, naturally led me to look into 
that ſtrange ſtate of mind which ſo generally diſeslours 
the behaviour of moſt people we meet with. 

The learned Dr Burnet, in his theory of eee 
takes bccafion to obierve, Thar every thought is at- 
tended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs; the 
mind has nothing preſented to it, but what is immedi- 
ately followed by a refle&ion or conſcience, which tells 
you whether that which was ſo prefented is graceful or 

Vuvuabecoming. This act of the mind diſeovers itſelf in 
the geſture, by a proper behaviour in thoſe whoſe con- 
ſciouſneſs goes no further than to direct them in the 
juſt progreſs of their preſent thought or action; but be- 
trays an interruption in every ſecond thought, when 
the conſciouſneſs is employed in too fondly approving, 
a man's own conceptions; which _ of conſciouſneſs 
is what we call affectation. 

As the love of praiſe is implanted i in our boſoms as 

3 ſtrong 1 incentive to worthy actions, it is a very diffi- 
cult taſk. to get above a deſite of it for things that 
| ſhould, be wholly indifferent. Women, whole p $699] 
are fixed upon the pleaſure they have in the conſciouſ- 

neſs that they are the objects of love and admiration, 
are ever changing the air of their countenances, and 
altering the attitude of their bodies, to ſtrike the hearts 
of their beholders with a new ſenſe of their beauty. 
The dreſſiog part of our ſex, whoſe minds are the ſame 
with the fillier part of the other, are exactly in the, 
like. uneaſy 2080 2 to on Wai for a — 2 4 


cravat, an hat cocked with an uſual. brilcneſs, a very. 
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Vat in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe: 
you ſee it reign in characters of Worth 


2 dignation. 


3 7 


| K. 23 1] 
wot choſen coat, or other inſtances of merit, which 


8 they are impatient to ſee unobſerved. 


But this apparent affectation, ariſing den n 11 12 
governed conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be 8 
but when 
and diſtinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without ſome in- 
It creeps ingg the heart of the wiſe man 

it as that of the coxcomh; When you {ce a man 

ſenſe look about for applauſe, and Abs an itching 
inclination to be commended; lay traps for a little in» 
cenſe, even from thoſe — opinion he values in no- 
oy but his own. favour ; who is ſafe againſt this 

nefs?. or who knows whether he is guilty of it or 
5 ? The beſt way to get clear of ſuch a light fondneſs 
for applauſe, is to take all poſſible care to throw of 
the loye of it upon occaſions that are not in themſelves - 


laudable ; but, as it appears, we hope for no praiſe 


from them. Of this nature are. all graces in mens 
perſons, dreſs, and bodily depòôrtment; which will na- 
turally be winning and attractive if we think not of 


them, but loſe their force in cee 3 our endea- 
| your to make. them ſuch. 4 


When our. conſciouſneſs. turns upon the main . 
of life, and our choughts are employed upon the chief 


Pokpole either in bulineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall never 
e 


tray an affectation, for we cannot be guilty of it: 
but when we give che paſſion. for praiſe an unbridled 


liberty, out pleaſure in little perfections, robs us of 
| what is due to us for gr cat virtues and worihy;quali- 
| 


ties. How many excellent ſpeeches and honeſt actions 
are loſt, for want of being indifferent where we gught? 
Men are oppreſſed with regard to their way £ of ſpeaking 
and acting, inſtead of having their thoughts bent upon 
what they ſhould do.or ſay; and by that means bury a 
capacity for great things, by their 4 of failing in in- 
different things. This, perhaps, cannot be called af- 
fectation; but i it has ſome tincture of itz at, iraft. ſo far, 
as that their fear of exxing ina ,thing. of no. conſe- 
quence, 3 they. Aus Mes too much Pines; an 


per orming: "BF a I 
oh SPB fram a thoroug] i — to himſelf in I 
| | particulars, . 


- 


1 8 . 


br e er a man can act cn a \ laudable ſuf 
 Tiency : his heart is fixed upon one point in view; and 


he commits no errours, becauſe he thinks nothing an 


a ertour but what deviates from that intention. . 


The wild havock affectation makes in that part of 


F as world which ſhould be moſt polite, is viſible where- 
ever we turn our eyes: it puſhes men not only into im- 


pertinences in con verſatioſf but alſo in their premedi- 


tated ſpeeches. At the Ha it torments the bench, 


whoſe buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperfluities in what is 


ſpoken before it by the practitioner; as well as ſeveral 


little pieces of injuſtice which ariſe from the law itſelf. 


1 have ſeen it make a man run from the purpoſe before 


a judge, who was, when at the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe 


and logical a pleader, that, with all the pomp of elo- 


| 17 dende in his power, he never ſpoke a word too much. 


Tt might be borne even here, but it often aſcends the 
pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that ſacred place, 


us frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt 


Fan 


day itſelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, that there is no 


| . man who underſtands raillery, but muſt reſolve to ſin 


no more: nay, you may behold him ſometimes in 


prayer, for a proper delivery of the great truths he is 
d utter, humble himſelf with ſo very well. turned 


phraſe, and mention his own unworthineſs in a way ſo 


very becoming, that the air of the pretty gentleman is 


1 under the lowlineſs of the preacher. 
I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I writ the other 


day to a very wood man, over-run n with the fault lam 
1 ww 182 N Nm $4 i 
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Spent ſome ns lein you the- een day, and 
muſt take the liberty of à friend, to tell you of 


the unfufferable affectation you are guilty of in all 
von ſay aud do. When I gave you an hint of it, 


aſked me Whether a man is to be cold to what 


7 is friends think of him? No; but praiſe i is not to 
de the entertainment of every moment: he that 


mt bi hopes for it; muſt be able to fufpend tlie polieflion of 
it till proper periods of life, or death itſelf.” If you 
| would not Father -be. We than be . | 
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"thy, Content! title merits ; vid low vo maß to be 


ſo free with yon, as to pfaiſe you to your face. 
Your vanity. by this means will CS its food. At 
the lame time your paſſion for efteem' will be more 
fully gratified} men will . praiſe you in their actions: 
ay receive one compliment, vou will 


civilities. Till chen You, will 
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Defend: 22 ; antes be pho Jur. 
"Here mein very 3 — 
1 cdſful in. Plato's deſeription af the — Be- 
ing, That truth is his body, and light hit ſhadow." Ac- 
cording to this definition, there is nothing 
dictory to his nature; as errour and falſehood. The 
Platoniſts have fo juſt a notion of the Almighty's ayer- 


ſion to every ching which is fatſe and erronebus, that 


they looked upon zratÞ as nò leſs neceſſury than virune, 


to qualify A Dukes ſoul for the edjoymentof a ſeparate 


ſtate For this teaſon,”as they recommended moral 
duties to qualify and ſea ſon the will for a future Hife, ſo 
they preſetibed ſeveral cbntemplatibns and ſcienteb to 

rectify the underſtanding. Tbas Plato has called ma- 
them tical demonſtrati6hs the cathartics or ipurgatives 
of the foul;" asiheing ehe moſt proper means to cleanſe 
it from errouf, and td give it a eliſh of trutha which 
4 the natural food and nobriſnment of ine under | 

as Ute is the perfection enn os he 


[i Thete are da aten wt: have: ſhewn oh 
the malignity of a He conſiſts, and ſet forth in 


colours. the hainouſneſs of the offence. 1 ſpall here 


conſider one particular Kind of thisserime, Which has 
not been PER any den to; I mean chat abomiinable 
c '6f 9 * This vice is{o'very predomi- 


HATE e | nant 


To :contra- 


5 4 


pant among us at preſeat, that a may; is thought of no 
Principles, who does not propagate a certain ſyſtem of 
lies. The coffeebouſes ate ſupported by 1 the 
preſs is choked with them, eminent authors Kye upon 
them. Our bottle. converſation is ſo infected with 
them, that f lie is grown as faſhionable an enter- 
tainment, as as a lively catch r A, merry 11165 The 
truth of it is, half the great talkers in nation 
would be firuck dumb, were this fountain ot iſcourle 
dried up. There is however one advantage reſulting 


from this deteſtable prad ice; the very appearances of | 


truth are ſo little regarded, that lies are at preſent diſ- 
549 993 in the air, and begin to hart nobody. When 
ear A: party, ory. Joo ranger, we confider 
whether he is a W ory that relates it, and 

immediately e 3 words of courſe, in 
which the honeſt gentleman deſigns to recommend his 
- zeal, without any concern for his veracity. A! mn is 
ieoked vpon as bereft of common ſenſe, chat gives cre- 
dit to the relations of party-writers; nay, his own 
friends ſhake their heads at him, and conſider him in 
no other light than as an officious tool, or a well- mean- 
| ing idiot. When it was formerly the faſhion to huſ- 
| band a lie, and trump. it op in ſome extracrdinary e- 
ncy, it generally did execution, and was not a 


A Little ſerviceable to the faction that made. uſe of it; but | 


ati preſent every man is upon his guard, te artifice 
0 get been too often repeated to take effect. | 

I have frequently wondered to ſee men 19 e 

e would ſcorn to utter a falſehood for their on par- 


-jcular advantage, give fo readily inte a lie when it 
8 the voice of their faction, netwithſtanding ; 
they ate thoroughly ſenfible of it as ſuch. How is it | 


Poffible for thoſe who are men of honour, in their, per- 
Ions, thus to become notorious-liars in their Party? If 
we look into the bottom of this matter, we may find, 


I thänk, three: reaſons ſor it, and at the ſame time dil- 


85 cover the inſulkcjency * n reaſons to Jai ſo eri | 


mia a practice. ; 
Ini the firſt place, men. are apt to think that the guile 
| of a lie, aud conſequently the puniſhment, may be 
very much ä a 501 t worn out, by a0 
Man Ch multitud 
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multitudes of thoſe Who partake in "he 6 
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the 
weight of a falſehood Would be too heavy bs one to 
bear, it grows. light in their imaginations,” when ie” 


is ſhared among aa but in this caſe a man very 


much deceives | imſelf; guilt, when it ſpreads througle © 
numbers, is not fo properly divided as multiplied:- e- 
very one ie criminal in proportion to the offence Which 
he commits, not to the number of thoſe who are his 
companions in it. Both the crime and the penalty lie 
as heavy upon every individual of an offending multi- 
tude, as they would upon any fin te perſon, had none 
ſhared with in the offence. In 'a word, the davis! 
ſion of guilt is like that of matter; though it may be 
ſeparated into infinite portions, every portion nal 
have the whole eſſence of matter in it, and eonſiſt 8 
as many parts as the whole did before it was divided. 
But, in the ſecond place, though multitudes, Why": 
join in a lie, cannot exempt themſelves from the guile, ' 
they may from the ſhame of it. The ſcandal of-a lie 
is in a manner loſt and annihiliated, when diffuſed a. 
mong ſeveral thouſands; as a drop of the blackeit 
tinQure wears away and vaniſhes, when mixed and 
confuled in a confiderable body of water; the blot 16 
ſtill in it, but is notable. to diſcover itſelf. This is 
certainly a very great motive to ſeveral party- offenders, 
who avoid crimes, not as they are prejudicial to their 
virtue, but to their reputation. It is enoug hk to dee, 
the weakneſs of this reaſon, Which Palliates f ar with⸗ 
0 removing it; that every man who is inffuenced 
it, declares himſelf in effect an infamous hypocrite, 
piefers the appearance of virtue to its reality, and is 
determined in his conduct neither by the dictates of - 
his own_conſcience, the ſuggeſtions of true hotiour, 
nor the principles of religion. 
The third and laſt great motive for mens jo ning P 
a popular falſehood, dr, as I have hitherto called it, 7 
party-lie, notwithitanding they are convinced of it as 
ſuch, is the doing good to a cauſe which every party 
may be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt meritorious. b 
The unſoùndneſs of this principle has been fo often ex- 1 
poſed, and is fo ee acknowledged, that a man 
wuft be a an ter ranger to the 3 either of 
C2- natural. 
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natural religion or Chriſtianity, who faFers himſelf to 
be guided by it. If a ye ote the ſuppoſcd 
god of his cguntry by che blackeſt calumnies and. 
fal ſehoods, our nation abounds more i in Wa than a 2 
other of the Chriſtian world. When. N y Was de- 
ſired not to ſet fail in a. tempeſt” that. woul hazard his 
life, It is nectfjary far: me, Jays he, te, 15 Gut it is nt 
"neceſſary. for me to live. every man ſhould. ſay ta him- 
ſelf; with the ſame ſpirit, It. is. my duty to ſpeak truth, 
though it. is not my duty to be in an office. One of 
the fathers hath. carried this point ſo. high, as to de- 
clare, He awould 20 tell a lies though be avere ſure io pain; | 
heaven it. However extravagant ſuch a proteſta- 
tion may appear, every one will own, that a man max 
_ fay very reatonably, He would not tell a lie if be aue 
ure to. gain hell by it; or, if you have à mind to ſoften. 
the expreſſion, that he would not tell. a lie to gain amy 
temporal reward by it, when he ſhould run the hazard 
of . e ts ear ara 10% 
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Hop 1 many authors nc 

* on dreams, they have generally conbiered them. 

only as revelations, of what has already happened in 

diſtant parts of the world, or As preſages of What is : 

happen i in future. periods of time. | 
I ſhall confider this ſabje& in another ght, as 

dr ams may give us ſome idea of the great excellency 
5 an human ſou. and aN 9 of its N 


ny 444 


b Wien che man app ars tired; and worn — 
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compoſiti- tion; is fill biied' ind vie 4. When the 
organs of ſenſe; want their due repoſe and necefary re- 
parations,, and the wy is no longer able to cep' 
pace with that ſpiritual fubſtance to which it is united, 
the ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral faculties, and con- 
tinues in action till her partner is again qualified” to 
bear her company. In thts caſe, die look like che 
relaxations and amuſements of the ſoul, when ſhe is 
diſincumbered of her machine, her 2 and REI 
tions, when ſhe has laid her charge afleep. . ©, 

In the ſecond | lace, dreams are an inftance of that 

agility and'perfeQion: which is natural to the faculties 

the mind, when they are diſengaged | from the body. . 
The ſoul is clogged and retarded in her operations, 
when ſhe acts in conjunction With a companion that is. 
fo heavy and unwieldy in its motions: But in dreams, 
it is wonderful to obſerve with what a ſprightlineſs and 
alacrity ſhe exerts herſelf. The flow of ſpeech make 
unpremeditated harangues, or converſe readily 1 in lan-- 
guages that they are but little acquainted with. The 
rave abound 1 in pleafantries, the dull in repartees and 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action of 
che mind, chan invention; yet, in dreams, it works 
with that eaſt and aRivity; that we are not. ſenſible 
when the faculty is. employed. For inſtance, I believe 
every one, ſome time or other, dreams that he is read 
ing papers, books, or letters; in which caſe thecinven- 
tion Prompts, readily, that the mind is impoſed up- 
on, and miſtakes its own Tug gens) for 3 
tions of another,” 

1 ſhall, "under this head, quote a paſſige cut of. the- 
Religio Medici, in which the ingenious author gives An 
account of himſelf in his dreaming and his Waking 
thoughts. We are ſomewhat more than. our/elyes it our' 
Heep, and the flumber of the body ſeems to be bug ? . 
abaling of the ſoul. It is the litigation of fone, Aut the- 
f liberty 6 1 rea ſon; and out waking. conceptions. 4 not” 
T match Jancies of our ſeep. At. my- nativity 0 
. | 2/cendant was the watery fign of Scorpius: I was born 
” Lam Planetary buur. of Saturn, and I think T have a. 
is er Y wat. laden Planet in me. I am no 7 . 
Ky WY Lis 5 * * % | _ How 
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natural r religion or Chriſtianity, who ſuqers himſclF 10 af 
be guided by it. If a 37 promote the ſuppoſcd I 
29 — f his country by che blacl calumnies and, | 
ſehoods, our nation abounds more i in patriots a 25 
other of the, Chriſtian world. When P 1 
ſired not to ſet fail in a tempeſt that would 8 5 
life, It. is nechjary far me, lays he, te ail, but it is. 0. 
necgſſary fur me io live every man ſhould. ſay. to him- 
ſelf, with, the. ſame, ſpirits. It. is. m duty to ſpeak truth, 
though it-is not my duty to be in an office. One of 
the fathers hath. carried this point ſo. highs. as to de- 
clare, He auould nod rell a lies though be avere ſure do gain 
heaven by cite. However. extravagant fuch: a proteſta- 
tion may appear, every one will own, that a man max 
ſay very reaſonably, He would not tell a lie if he wer. 
ſure to gain bell by it; or, if you have à mind to ſoften, 
the expreſſion, that he would-not tell a lie to gain 
temporal reward by it, when he ſhould- run the! hazard 
of * ee than it as reer, 10 
gain. : 535 128 188 4-0 1 +: 9. 
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| Fo e many authors h To. Written 
Ion dreams, they have gene rally i 
| 2 as. revelations of what has already hap ppened in 
diſtant parts of the weld, or as preſages of what 105 , 
appes. in future, periods of time. 

I ſhall conſider this ſubject in another Tight, 1 
3 may give us ſome idea of the great excellency 
of an human ſoul, and ſome intimation of its 122 
l on matter: ; 
the firſt place, c our e are great TOE! * 
aff activity which is, natural to the haman ſou], and 
which it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or à- 
bate. When the man app ars tired, and worn out 


with the HOY of the, hl this alive part in his 
n "$3 _ Compolition, | 
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eompoſitic tion, is till bukied' ind A When the 
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. organs of ſenſe want. their due repoſe and necefarv re- 
L parations,, and the body is no longer able to kee ep 
pace with that ſpiritual fubſtance to- which it is united 

I Wthe foul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral faculties, and con- 
% Wtioues in action till ber partner is again qualified to 
& bear her company. In thts caſe, dreams Icok like the 
-  Wrclaxations' and amuſements of the ſoul, when ſhe is 
, diſincumbered of her machine, her 7 and DEE 
£ tions, when ſhe has laid her charge a ep. . 

*. 


In the ſecond place, dreams are an inflance of that 
agility and'perfeQion; which is natural to the faculties 

the mind, when they. are diſetgaged | from the body.” 
F The ſoul is clogged and retarded in her operations, 
6 | hen ſhe acts in conjunction with a companion that is. 
n fo heavy and unwieldy in its motions. But in dreams, 
4 it is wonderful to obſerve with what a ſprightlineſs and 
Q 


alacrity the exerts herſelf. | The low of ſpeech make 
N. unpremeditated harangues, or converſe readil yin lan-- | 
„ WM gvages chat they are Put little acquainted with. The 
rave abound 1 in leafantries, the dull in repartees and 
points, of wit. There is not a more. painful action of / 
W che mind, than invention; yet, in dreams, it works 
ovith that caſt and actiyity, that we are not ſenſible. 
when the faculty isemployed. For inſtance, I believe 
every one, ſome time or other, dreams that he is read- 
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ing Papers, books, or letters; in which caſe theiuven- 
. tion prompts. readily, that the mind is impoſed up- 
n es, and miſtakes its own 8 Spot. 
1 tions of another. 

7 1 fhall, under this head, quote a paſfage out of the- 
* I Religio Medici, in which the ingenious author gives an 
„ account of himſelf in his dreaming and his waking 
" If thoughts. We are ſomewhat more than. our/ecl 72 #n on” 
* Heep, and the” ſlumber of the body ſeems to be 4 7 
” - 8 waking of the ſoul. I is the litigation of fenk, 42 the 
x liberty 6 *. reaſon; and aur waking. conceptions. 4 nor” 
4 match fancies of Us our "Peep... . At ** nativity 9 
. | 2/cendant was ihe watery fign of Scorpius : I was born 
4 in the planetary hour of Saturn, and 1 think T have a' 


Riece of * leaden Planet in me. I am 10 IP Oh 
n BE oa 2 C 3 | ib — 
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1 [ 30 J 
mor Hi/pofed for the mirth and gilliardiſe of company ; 
yet in one cream J. can compoſe a whole comedy, behold 
_ | the afticn, apprehend the jefts, and laugh myſelf awake 
at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faithful as 
my req;on is then frunful, I wauld never fludy but in my 
dreams; and this time alſo would I chuſe for my devo- 
tions : but our grefſer memories have then ſo little bold of 
aur ab/tratted under/tandings, that they 75 the. ftory,. 


aud can only relate 10. our awaked fault a confuſed and 
Broken tale of that that has paſſed; —— Thus it is „- 
| ferued, that men ſometimes, upon the hour of their depar- 
. ture, do ſeat and reaſon above themſelves ; for then 1he 


Nau, beginning to be freed: from the Jigaments of the bo- 
1 * Segini 70 reaſon the, ber{eif,, ad, td diſcourſe. in a 
| 44 ain, above 1 Er inn ial agd 
We my likewiſe obſerve, in the third, place, that 
| the paſhoas affect the mind with greater ſtrength when 
wet are aſleep, than when we are awake. Joy, and ſor- 
- row give us more vigorous ſenſations, of pain or plea- 
' ſure at this, time, than. at; any other. «Devotion like- 
| wiſe, as the Excellent, author abe ve mentioned ha 
biated, is in a very particular manner heightened ang 
_ inflamed, when, it riſes. in the ſoul at a time that th 
body is thus laid at reſt. Every man's experience wil 
inform him in this matter, though it is. very probable, 
that this may happen differently in different conflitu- 
tions. 1 ſhall conclude this bead with the two 8 
ing problems, which 1 ſhall leave to the, ſolution of 
mf reader. Suppoling a man always: happy ip hi 
dreams, and miſerable in his waking iheugbts, an 
 - that his. life was equally divided between them, Whe- 
| | ther would he be more happy or miſerable Were. 
wan a King in his dreams, and a beggar, awake, anc 
dreamed as conſequentially, and in as continued an- 
broken ſchemes as he Kok when awake, Whether he 
would be in reality a king or beggar, or rather, whe- 


: * * 


here is another circumſtance, which methinks 
17 4 : STE Hoa 6k *. 44h 1 * 2 CI 365 IS 8 | te + 
gives us a vety hiph idea of the nature of the ſoul, in 
Dede palles in dreamy, 1, mean, chas inupme- 
rable multitude and variety of ideas which then ariſe 
in ber. Were that aGtive watchful being only con- 
F e . 
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. ſczous of her own *** at ſuch a time, what a 


painful ſolitude would her hours of ſleep be? Were 
the ſoul ſenſible of her being alone in her ſleeping 
moments, after the ſame manner that ſhe is C:nfible ot 


it while awake, the time would hang very heavy on 
hex, as it often actually) does when * e that The, 


is in ſuch a ſolitude. 5 


— Semperque has > 


Sola Abi, Jemper 25 inconitath videtur 7; 
Tre wiam | « Vin 6. 


But this obſervation. I 1 make. LEY the way # 
What 1 would here. remark, is that wonderful power 
in the ſoul, of producing her own company on theſe 
occaſions, She converſes with numberleſs beings of 
her own creation, and is tranſported, into ten thouſand. 
ſcenes. of her own raiſing. She is herſelf the theatre, 


the actors, and the beho der, This N12 me in mind 
eaſed with, and 


of a ſaying which I am infinuely 
which Plutarch aſcribes to Hehe, That all Mens. 
ewhilft they are awake, are in one common world; but 


that each of them, when he is aſleep, is in a was of 


bis own. The waking man is converſant in the worfd | 
of 2 "bile; When he ſleeps, he retires to a private 


world that 3 is particular to himſelf. There ſeems ſome- 
thing in this conſideration, that intimates to us a natu- 
ral grandeur and perfection in the ſoul, which is ra- 
| ther to be admired than explained. 2 

I muſt not omit that argument for ele of 
the foul, which I have feen quoted out of Tertullian, 


namely; its power of divining' in dreams. That ſeve- 
ral ſuch divinauons have been made, none can que- 
| tion; who believes the holy writings, or who has but 
the leaſt! degree of a common hiſtorical faith; there 
being innumerable inſtances of this nature in ſeveral 
authors, both ancient and modern, ſacred and profane. 


Whether ſuch dark preſages, ſuch viſions of the night, 


Fav trom any latent power in the ſoul, during this 


r ſtate of abſtraction, or from any communication with 
the 8 Being, or from any operation of ſubordi- 


| 25 70 irits, has been a great diſpute among the learn- 
e matter of fact 1 Ws, 1 3 inconteſtable, = 


— 
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| 355 Wien woked upon * oth by Ie grbatell writers, 
who have been never tuſpetted Sicher of ſuperſtition o 


enthuſiaſm. 5 
I do nor ſuppoſe, that the ſoul in "theſe inftances is 


entirely looſe and unfettered from, the body: it is ſuf-. 


ficient; if the is not fo far ſunk and immerſed in mat- 
ter, nor intangled and perplexed in ker operations, 
with ſuch. motions cf blood and fpirtts,” as when ſhe 

actuates che machine in its waking hours. Fbe corpo- 
real union is ſlackened enough to give the mind more 

lay. The ſoul ſeems gathered within herſelf, and fe- 
covers that ſpring which is broke and weakened, when. 
ſhe operates more in concert with the body. 


The ſpeculations F have here made, if FE not 


arguments, they are at leaſt ſtrong intimations, not on- 
ty of the excellency of an human. ſoul, but of iis in- 
dependence on the body; and if they do not prove, 
do at leaſt confirm "theſe two great points, which are 
eftabliſhed by many other weak ons chat. are altogerher 
unanſwerable. hs | W e 0. 
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UR modern ine ani — are ny pre» 


' tenders to reaſon and philoſophy, and are will- 
ing to have it thought, that none who are really 


| felled. of thoſe talents, can eaſily. aſſent to the! trath of 


Chriftianity.. But it falls out very unfortunately for 
them and their caaſe, that thoſe perſons within our 


own, memory, who are confeſſed ta have been the moſt: 
perfect reaſoners and phileſophers of their: time, are 
alſo known to have Co ow believers, and. they lay» 


men ; I mean Locke, Sir Laa NVNeauten, 
and Mr Addi/on ; who, x ſpeaking, were as 
good. thinkers .and.- reaſoners,.;as:the; beſt, ameng the 
3 and inſidels, at this day. Somæ of them might 
have their particular opinions about this or chat point 
in Chriſtianity, Which will be the caſe as long as men 
acanen z SE: a 122221 on, is, That they 
L e 14 k n 2 ns Were 
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in a life that was entirely dedicated to it... 6d 1 
Again the Azheifts. he wrote his Free inguiry: into. the 22 
received. notion 'of nature, (to confute the pernicfous 


and alſo his E/ay. about final cauſes 
to ſhew that Aff Ngs In —_ Were made and cn: 


E; 38; 1: 


were. arcurate reaſaners. and, at the. ſame time. rm 
believers. _ 

Mr-Boyle, the moſt exact edit into the. . 22 
nature that any age has known, and who ſaw. atheifm _ 
and infidelity ee to ſhew themſelves in a loo 

and voluptuous reign, purſued his philoſophical in> 
quiries with religious views, to eſtab!iſh the minds of 
men in a firm belief and thorough ſenſe of the infinite 
power and wiſdom of the great Creator, 

This account we have from one who. was intimately, . 
acquainted with him, and preached his funeral ſermon... 
* It, appeared to thoſe. who; conyerſed with bim in his * 
oy „ 30quaries into nature, that his main deſign. in that 

„ (on. which as he had his own eye moſt conſtantly, ſo 
* he took care to put others often in mind of it) Wwãas, 
« to raiſe. in himſelf and others, vaſter thoughts of 
« the greatneſs and Fuel and of the wiſdom and 

« goodneſs of God. as ſo deep in bis — — 
c that he coneludes the article of his will, 5 
« lates. to that illuſtrious 7 the Royal Society, in 
« theſe, words. Miſbiug them. a happy. ſucceſs in their 
« laudable attempts, ta: diſcover the true nature of the 
« works af God; and praying, that they and all atler 
9 archers into phyſical trushe, may cordially refer their 
*© atteinments. tu the glory of the great Author of nature, 


«© and, ta the comfort of . — »The ſame perſon VE 


alſo ſpeaks thus of him: He had the profoundeſt 
* veneration for the great God of heaven, — earth, 
e that ever L obſerved in any perſon. The very, name 
6 {of GOD was never. mentioned. by. him without a 
pauſe, and a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe. And. 


— 


| of 8 ſtrictneſs and exemplarineſs of the Whole courſe 1 


of bis life, he ſays, 1 might here challenge the whole 
66 tribe of Libertines, to come and view the uſefulneſs, 
« as well as the excellence, of the Chriſtian er, K 


" * 


principle of aſcribin effects to nature, Which are only FE. 2 
produced by the infinite. power and wildem of God) 3 4 25 


things natural, 


; * 


. 4 34 £77 . 
need ann great order, 00 every thing fer its proper 


e and uſe, by an all-wiſe Creator. | ; | 
"Againtt the Deif!; he wrote 4 treartſe'of rhings abou 
zeales in which he makes it appear, that ſevera 
s Which we jud e to be contrary to reaſon, be- 

£ (capt above the Nah of dur underfandings, are not 

therefore to be thought unreaſonable; becauſe we can- 
= - oe comprehend - them, fince they may be apparently 
reaſonable to a greater and more comprehenſive under- 
ſtanding. - And he wrote another treatiſe, to ſhew x the | 
fibili of the re urretion of the ſame body.  _ 
1 | | 3 for ly criptures, ap- = 

pears: not only Rom his ſtudying them with great exack- 

nefs, and exhorting others to do the fame, but more ; 
particularly from'a diſtinct treatiſe which he wrote, on | 
purpoſe to defend . : and to anfwer all | 
the objections which profane and irreligious perſons 
. have made againſt it. And ſpeaking of morality, 
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j 1 conſidered as à rule of life, he ſays, „I have former- [ 
4 1 taken pains to peruſe books of morality; yet 
' a nce they have only a power to per/uaze, but not to . 
7 % command, and fin and death do not neceſſarily at- \ 
| tend the diſobedience of them, they have the leſs || | 


« ;nfluence; for ſince we may take the liberty to que- 

4 ſtion human writers, I find that the methods they t 

„ take to impoſe their writings upon us, TOON: to. | : 

© countenance either truth or falſehood. “. { 
] 
C 


[447 4. His zeal to propagate Chriſtianity in the world, ap- 
pears by many and large benefactions to that end; 


We which are enumerated in his funeral ſermon," . He ws. a I 
7 at the charge of the tranſlation and impreſſion of the ; 
«© New Teftament into the Malayan language, which i 
. «© he ſent over all the Faft Fndies. He gave a noble re- p 


„ Ward to him that tranſlated Grotiuss incomparable 7 
boo of the truth of the Chriftian religion into A abic, 1 

„ and was at the charge of a whole imprefion, which: | 7 
| «he: took care to order to be difiributed in all the coun- 9 
N OK. * «© tries where that e r is underſtood. He was re- 1 
Lt. 7 1 ſolved to have carried on the impreſſion of the New - t 
„ Teſtament in the Turtiſs language; but the com- 5 
| * 4 pany thought it became them to be doers of it, ank I 
34 | «bs 2 dim "_ to give u large ſnare nn K = 


* 


1. 


on foot to e He had deſigned, though ſome 


be changed every third year, that ſo this noble ſtu- 
KLE -dy -and employment might paſs throuzh man 


% h m, as he thought, a more unſuſ Con authority 


1 LG trade, and that they were paid for it: he ho- 


«the leſs he ſhared in the patrimony of — church.“ 


times, ſhewed' his "zeal for Chriſtianity, rst, i. bis 24 


N 2041 ate the rea nablenets 0 believing. TP 
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5 « —He Was at Com hundred, pounds, Shargs io the edi- 
tion of the {1 Bible, which he ordered to be diftri- 
„ buted in Ireland, and he contributed. largely 
both to the im E oF, the #216. Bible, 4 
of. abe Trifh Bible in Feel! and. He gave during 
* hig life three hundred pounds to advance the deſign 
of propagating che Christian religion in America ; 
© and. as ſoon as he heard that the FA Tndia com- 
2 poo were entertaining Propofitions for the like de- 
zu in the Ea, he Preſently ſent an bandred 
* for: a beginning 8 an example, but intend= _ 
« ed ta carry it much farther, when it ſhould be ſet 


cc accidents id upon great confiderations- divert. him 
e from ſettling it Joi his life, but not from order- 
« ing it by bis will, that a liberal proviſion ſhould be 
«© made for one, who ſhould, in a very few well-digeft- 
« ed. ſermons, 0 year let forth Apes truth off the 
A Chriſtian religion in general, without deſcending to 

ce the ſuhdiviſians amongſt Chriſtians ; and who ſhou!d 


« hands, by Which Means. many might become ma- 
«© ſters of the argument,” W 

da 1 n py younger years he had thoughts of entridd in- 
to. "hol ordert; and one reaſon that Sec him 
Bk) it, was, that be believed he might in ſome re- 
ſpects be more ſerviceable to religion, y continuing 2 
layman. His having no iaterefts with relation to © fe- 
oy ligion, beſides thote of ſaving his own ſoul, gave 


” 


* 


« in writing or acting an that fide. He knew the pro- 
i fane crew fortified themſelves 5 5 all that was 
„ ſaid by men of our profeſſion,” wit this, that it was 


ed therefore that he might have the” more influence, 5 


M. Lee whoſe accurate talent in reaſoning is fa 
m eb ec even by the ſeeptics and 7:fidels.of our 


middle age, by publiſhing iſcourſe on durpo 7. | 
\ „ Na de 
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the promiſed Mefliah,; and after chat, i in u the lf + years 


of his life, by a very} 9 80 commentary peo . 
= f the epiſtles of St. Paul. | 


fe ſpeaks of the mikactes wrought by oj! „ 
dur and his apoſtles, in in the ſtrongeſt manner, boch 
facts une xceptionably true, and as the cleareſt evi- 
dences 85 a divine miſſion. His words are theſe: 3 
The evidence of dir Saviour f miſſion from heaven is % 
Feat, in the multitude of his miracles be tid befort all 
| Forts of people, (which the \divint providence | aud wi/- 
"dom bas .Jo ordered, that” they. never were, nor could be 


0 
0 
denied by an of the. enemies and oppoſers of Chriftlantty,), / 
that ah 7, deli vered, cannot but be rec. ved as the o- K 
k 
2 
d 
t. 


racles of God, and ung eftionable werity. ., And agai, 
Able. his ee, he Jett bis, 490 7h among /t the 
"nations, accompanied "evith, mitacles,; ; which. Were done 
tn all parts /o, e and before „ many witneſſes 
of all, forts, in broad day-light, that, as 1 bab Gen ob- fs 
ſerved, the enemits of Chriſtianity have never dared to 
deny them : no, not Julian Gimſelr, avho. neither Wan- I 
e fill nor poxwer to inquire into the truth, nor would * 
have failed to have proelaimed and. expoſed it, if be 
"could Babe detected any Falſehood | in the hiftory of the hi 
Hel, or found the leaſt ground to geshen the, matter of * 
Fact publiſhed of Chrift and his apoſtles: The number Nl 
and. evidence. of the miracles done | our. Saviour. and 
His Followers, Ey the power 22% force of truth, bore J, 
aten this mighty and accompliſhed emperor. 1 all Pit 
Parts. 21 bis 0207 dominiong. He durft 4 uot deny Jo N 1 
mater © fad ; ; Which being granted, the rruth" of * * 
. Saviour 4 doctrine and milſion 1 Bei 5 Kl, lf 8 f 
ye; 
withſtanding whatſoever artful fig 9 755 vis Wit could Ric 
TW. or malice Should. offer, to .. q contrary. 3 
To t boſe | who alk, What ned Was there of A Savi- | F 
eur ? What advantage Babe We 37 Jeſus Ha ? Mr Ts 
3 Lecte re lies, I is enough to Juſtify the fitneſs. of any Te 
+ thing. 10 e done, 27 refolving. it into the aviſdom, of God, 4 
8 0 has. 5 it; one, lad narrow underſtandings, 
I? B bort VIEWS, may '\utterl; nz uca acitate us tO Judge 
1 N 55 . gay little of 7 "this. 1/1, Th pie: 11 855 at all of ;t 555 | 
, I " % | fate. 55 a. intellectual World. ( WHerein are 1 55 * 
V. a, — es Yf Jpirits out of t the reach * our ten | 2. 
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of gueſs), and therefore know not what tran/ations there 
were between God. and our Saviour, in reference to bis 
kingdom.” We know not what need there was to jet up. 
a Heul and à chieſtain, in oppoſition to Tur PRINCE 
or THIS, WORLD, THE PRINCE OF THE POWER OF” 
. THE AIR, Ofc. whereof there are more than obſeure in- 
timations in ſeripture. Aud we ſhall tale loo mach upon 
„ at, if ue hall call God's wwi/dom or providence to ac- 
[ count, and pertly condemn” for needleſs, all that our weak, 
and perbaps biafed UnpersTanniING, cannot account 
SS þ And then he ſhews at large the 'nece/ity there 
» was of the goſpel-revelation, to deliver the world from 
the miſerable ſtate of darkneſs and ignorance that man- 

4 kind were in. 1, As to the true knowledge of God. 1 
4 
e 


. 
an? . p hn, 


2. As to the worſhip to be paid him. 3. As to the 
duties to be performed to him. To which he adds 
the mighty aids and encouragements to the perform- 
” [ance of our duty. 1. From the affurance the goſpel _ 
9 gives of future rewards and-puniſhments. And, 2. 9 
7 From the promiſe of the Spirit of G-d to direct and 
4 Haſſiſt us. W a $ss „„ 
| The Holy ſcripturer are every where mentioned by 
be bim with the greateſt reverence. © He calls them the 
of holy books, the ſacred text, boly writ, and divine rebe- 


— 


7, ation; and exhorts Chriſtians 79 Betabe themſeluvet is 0 
nd earneft to the fludy of the way to ſalvation, in thoſe 
Holy writings, wherein G bus revealed it rom heaven, © 
and propufed it to the world ; ſeeking our rel gion whert 
we are ſure it is in truth to be found, comparing fhivi-. 
tual things with ppiritaal. And in a letter written the ' - 
year before his death, to one who had aſke this que- 
vid ion, What is the ſhorteſt aud ſureſt way for @ young” 
„ Pestleman to attain to a true knowledge of the Chriffian  * 
7 eligion, in the full and Juft extent of 7 2 His anfwer 1 
on P., Les bin fach the holy ſeripture, e pecialiy the Ne, 


Teſtament. Therein are contained the words of eternal 
od, ife. It has God for its author; ſalvation fur its end'y 
> hand truth, without any mixture of errour, for its nat- 
725 fer. A direction that was copied from his own prae- 
„ fice, in the latter part of his life,” and after his retire- 
: ment from buſineſs; when, for fourteen" or fifteen eur, 
5 "A b applied himſelf eſpecially ro the fludy of the holy ferips* © 


tures, © 


LY - 4 7 


— 
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tures, and employed the loft years of bis life hardly in 
ary thing elſt. He was never. weary of admiring the. 
great views of that ſacred book, and the juſt. relation of. 
all its parts. He every day made diſcoveries in it, that. 
"© Ea e 77 
Of St Faul in particular, upon ſeveral af whoſe epi- 


Ales he drew vp, a moſt uſeful commentary, he ſays, 


= 
* 


2 


That be was 2 9 called do the miniftry, of the go. 
el, and declared to — | N el zi he Fad” 
the whole doctrine of the, goſpel from God by immediate 
 revelation.:—Thatr for his information in the Chriſtian . 
kuowledge, and the myſteries and depths of the dijpen/a- 

tion, of Ged by Jeſus Chrift, God himſelf. had condeſcend- 

ed to be his inſiructor and teacher f hat be had. re- 
ceived the light of the gaſpel, from the HFaunlain and Fa- 

ther of light himſelf, :—And that an exact obſervation. 

of his reaſonings and inferences, is the only ſafe guide 
for the right underſianding of him, ander the. Spirit of . 
Dod, that directed theſe ſacred writings. 0, 
And the death of this great man was agreeable. to. 
his life. For we are informed by one who was with 

him when. he. died, and had lived, in the ſame 2 ; 
for ſeven years before, That, the day, before his death, 

he particularly exharted all about him to read the holy 
ſeriptures; that he defired 70 be remembered by them at 
ex'ening-prayers ;. and being told, that if he would, the 
auhole family ſhould ceme and pray by him in bits cham- 
Ger, be anſwered, he ſhould be very glad ie have it ſe, 

if it would not give tos much trouble That an occaſion 
offering to ſpeak of the goodneſs of God, be eſpecially 
exalted the love which God ſbeabed to man, in juflifying 
Ln by faith in Jeſus Chriſt; and returned God thanks 
nin particular for having called him te the.knawledge of 


— 


. ͤ·ͤ ⁰¹ömͤ ͤ . d .. 
About two months before his death, he drew up a 
letter to à certain gentleman, (Who afterwards, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a very different way of thinking 
and writing), and left this direction upon it, To. be, de- 
lAazered to him after my deceaſe. In it. are theſe remark- 
able words — his life is a, ſcene / vanity that Joan 
palſes aways, and affords no ſolid ſatisfadttion, but in 
the cenſciouſnef.0o©. doing well, and in the hopes of  ano- 
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page any other nation has ee is alſo well 
known to have been a firm eliever, and a ſerious 
Chriſtian. His diſcoveries concerning the frame and 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, were boiled by him, as Mr 
Boyle's inquines into nature had been, to demoaſtrate, 
18 Atheiſts of” all kinds, the being of a God, and 


to illuſtrate his power and wiſdom in the creation of 


the world. Of which a better account cannot be gi- 


ven, than in the words of an ingenious perſon who has 


been much converſant in his philoſophical writings. 
As the end of his mathematical principles of natural 
MW philoſophy, Be. has given us þ Concern- 


ing the Deity. Wherein he firſt obſerves, that the 


„ fimiliküde found in all parts of the univerſe, makes 


% jt undoubted, that the whole is governed. by 81 
855 ſupreme Being, to whom the original is owt 


„ the frame of nature, which evidently is the 1 bet of 


-_ 


% choice and defign. He then proctetl briefly to 


«+ ſtate the beſt meraphyſical notions concerning God. 
In ſhort, we cannot conceive either of ſpace 7 time 
| " otherwiſe than as neceſſarily exiſting; this being, 
therefore, on whom all. others depend, muſt cer- 
« tainly exiſt by the fame neceſſity of nature, Con- 
55 ſequently where- ever ſpace and time is found, there 
| God möſt alſo be, And as it K impoſtible 
— to Vs, that. ſpace ſhould be limited, or that time 

ſhould. haye had a beginning, the Deity muſt, be 


This grcat man applied himſelf with the mall at- 


tention to the tuJy of the Holy Je riptures, and conſi der- 
ed the ſeveral | Parts of them with an uncommon exact 
neſs ; partichlariy as to the order of times, and the 
fees of prophecies and events relating ta the Meſhah, 
Up pon which head, he has left behind him an elaborate 


diſcourleto prove that the famous prophecy of Daniel's 


weeks, Which has been ſo induſtrioaſly perverted by 
the Heiſt: of our times, was an expreſs prophecy of 
D 2 —-+ "M6 
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the 8 cf che Meſſiah, and fulfilled 3 in Jeſus Sig. 
Mr @difon, fo deſervedly celebrated for an uncom- 
— ST 

- mon accuracy in thinking and reaſoning, has given a- 

bundant proof of his firm belief of Chiiſtianicy, ard 

ulis zeal againſt inßdels of all kinds, in the writings 

e Þ! re publiſted; ; of which it is pune! known, 

that A. great part of them were his own compoſitions. . 
1 mention nat theſe great names, nor the teftimonics 
"they have given of their firm belief of the truth of 
Chriltiantty, as if the evidences of our religion. weic | 
to be finally reſolved into human authority, or tried 
in any other way than by the known and eſtabliſhed 
rules, of right reaſon; but my defign, in mentioning 
them, i 1 | 
I. To ſhew the” very . great affarance of choſe · W ho 
would make the belief of revelation incorkiſtent with 
the due uſe of our reaion, when they have known ſo ma- 

_ "ny eminent inflances in our own time, of the greateſt 
maſters of reaſcn, not only believing revelation, but 
Karel concerned to e/tabliſh and Pee the, be- 

Sac. * 
2. The feitelhraner of this wWi 111 alſo be a beans, 
on one hand, to hinder well-meaning people from be- 
ing mt ited by y the vain boaſts of our modern pretender; 
ro reaſon ; and, on the other hand, to check the incli- 
nation of the wicked and vitious to be miſled ; when 
beth of them have before their eyes ſuch frelti and e- 
minent inflances (f ſound reaſoning and a rm faith, 
Joined together in one and the ſame mind. | 
Further, as theſe were perſons generally end 
for virtue and goodneſs, and, notwithſtanding their 
high atlainments, remarkable for their modeſty and 
humility ; their examples ſhew us, that a ftrong and 
clear reaſon naturally leads to the belief of s, 
when i it is under the influences of vice or pride. 
4. And, finally, as they are all laymen, here is no 
room for the enemies at ape religion to alle ge, 
that they were prejudiced. by intereſt, or ſecular, con- 
fiderations of any kind; N that has really 
no weight, when urged againſt the writings. of the 
clergy, in defence of revelation, ſince they a not de- 
+; to be e Wm their own authority, but ks 
| FS. * 


*uy 
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mi Nets they off; ; and law) yers and pliplicians, are 
not lefs truſted, becauſe they Jive by their profeſſions; J 
but it is a ſuggeſtion that eaſily takes hold of weak 
minds, and elpecially ſuch as cot at objections, and 

are willing to be caught, by them. And, confidering 
the diligence” of the adverſary in making proſelytes, 
and drawing meg from the faith, of Chriſt, equal 7 
ence 18 required of thoſe. who are to maintain that 

| — 50 not only to > leate men no real ground, but even, p 
no ce = fy ee for their inkdelity. | 
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I; I — very Flow en [the dosen of 
che Christian reltgon, that it Gig not take its 
riſe in the dark illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and ſciences Were at their height, and. 
when there were wen wo made it the buſineſs of their 
lives to ſearch after truth, and ſift the ſeveral opinions 
of philoſophers and wiſe men, concerning the dirty, 
the end, and chief happineſs of reaſonable creatures. 
II. Several of theſe therefore, when they had in- 
formed themſelves of our Saviour's hiſtory, and exa- 
mined with uauprej udiced minds the doctrines and man- 
ners ofchis diſciples and followers, were ſo ſtruck and 
convinced, that they profeſſed themſelves of that ſect; 
notwithſtanding, by «this proſeſſion in th at juncture of 
time, they bid farewell to all the pleaſures of this life, 
renduuced all the vie vs of ambition, engaged in an 
uninterrupted courſe of ſeverities, and ex poſed them- 
ſelves to public hatred and et to — of 

all kinds, and to death itſelf 
2H. Of this ſſort we may — wake thisſe: rer — Bi 
converts to Chriftianity ; who each of them was a mem 
; ber of à ſenate famous for its wiſdom and learming. 
Foſeph the Arimathean was of the Jeauiſß ſanbedrim, 
Drony/ius of the At henias Areapagus, and Fla vtus Cle- 
mens of the Roman erate; nay, at the time of his 
death; Conſul of Rome. Theſe there were ſo thorou h. 
* ſatis lied of che truth of the Chriſtian religion, that 
e 3 the 
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porary; and the third, as we are informed both by f 

F | E | = ln 

Reman and Chriſtian authors, 
IV. Among thoſe innumerable multitudes, who, in 


— 
* — 4. 


| befide thoſe whoſe names are in the Chriſtian records, 
who without doubt took care to examine the truth of 
our Saviour's hiſtory, before they would leave the re- 
ligion of their country, and of, their forefathers, for, 
the ſake of one that would, not only ut them off from 
the allurements of, this world, but ſubject chin to e- 
very thiog terrible or diſagreeabl in it. Nertullian tẽl! s. 
the Roman governours, that their corporations, councils, 
armies, tribes, companies, the palace, ſenate, and 
courts ef judicature, were filled with Chriſtians; as 
Arnobius aſſerts, that men of the fineſt parts and learn- 
ing, orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, 
phyſicians, philoſophers, deſpꝭſing the ſentiments they 
had been once fond of, took up their reſt in the Chri- 


. 
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V. Who can imagine that men of this character did“ 


not thoroughly inform themſel ves of the hiſtory of that 
perſon whoſe doctrines they em braced ? For however 
conſonant to reaſon his precepts appeared, ho- good 
ſoe ver were the effects which they produted in the 
; world, nothing could have tempted men to ackno-F. 
ledge bim as their God and Saviour, but their being 


' - firmly perſuaded of the miracles he wrought, and? thes 


many atteſtations of his divine miſſion, which were to 
be met with in the hiſtory of his life) !This was thes 
| eee of the Chriſtian religion and if. Khis 
ailed, he whole ſuperſtructure ſunk with it. Thiso 
point therefore of the truth of our Saviour's hiſtory, 
as recorded by the evangeliſts, is every where taken 
for granted in the writings of thoſe, Who from nn 


; philoſophers: became Chriſtian authors, and * ho, by 


reaſon of their converſion, are to be Jooked upon as of 
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the Rrongeft, collateral teſtimony for the truth of vas. 

is delivered concerning our Saviour. S 

VI. Beſides innumerable- authors that are loft, we 
have the undoubted names, works, or fragments of 
ſeveral Pagan pulelophers, which ſhew them to have 
deen as learne 
the age in Which they lived. If we look into the greats, 
eſt nurſeries of learning in thoſe ages of the world, we 
find in Athens, Diony/eus, Duadratus, Ariſtides, p/ >> Jah 
geras; and in Alexanaria, ' Dionyfias,, Clemens, Ammo- 
vius, and Anatolius ; to whom we may add Or gen 
for though his father was a Chrittian martyr, he be- 
came, withcut. all controverſy, the moſt | learned; ang 
able philoſopher of his age, 2 his education at Alax- 
. in 85 famous e of arts and ye bet 
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. of, being A Red by Dis nyfrus' the tyrant; what 
God was, de fired. a day's time to cnfider of it be- 
fore he made his reply. When the day was expired, 


he deſired two days; and afterwards, inſtead of re. 


turning his anſwer, demanded ſtill double che ame to 
conſider of it. This great poet and philoſopher, the 
more he contemplated the natufe of the Deity, found 
chat he waded but the more out of his depth, and that 
he loſt himſelf in the thought, inſtead of firdivng an 
end of it. ; | ans + Wes wah 
If we confider the idea which wiſe men, by the light 
of reaſon, have framed of the divine Being, it amounts 
to this: That be has in him all the perfection of a 
ſpiritual nature; and ſince we have no notion of any 
kind of bf iritual perfection, but what we diſcover in 
our own fouls, we join infinttude to each kind of theſe 
| 4 
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as any unconverted Heathen authors of . 
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Perſpeuobe, aud What! is a faculty in an human ſoul be- 


; 
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i E 8 
Ales un dib G0 41/4 exit in) fue "and 
time, the divine Being fills the immenffty of ſpace 
his preſence, and inhabits eternity. 7 are poſſe a. 


of a little power'and a little knowledge, e, the divide Be- 
ing 15 almighty and! omnifcient;** Fg mort, by, 7 
55 


Inhaity to any) kind: 6F perfection we enjby, and 
joining all theſe different” kinds of pefferti6rs in on 
being, we form our idea of the g meat Sober zen bf na. 
ture. . Ai | gen ty > 8 en 

Though every one „thinks wollthivc made m: 
obſervation, 1 \thall produce Mr Lat#?'s authority to 
the ſame” purpoſe, out of his eſfay on himan 1 — — 
landing. If we examine the ſdea we have of 9 
5 incompreſienfible Sopteme:Beiby „e ſball“ dit 
10 ve come by it the fame it 7 nth: the com! der 


2 1 ah or the frpple«ideas we receive from refecs 
ee . E. Having from u hat we ? expeiimen@n our- 
s ſelves, got the ideas of exikence and duration, of 


* knowledge and por, of plraſuse and happigeſs, 


% and of ſeveral oth r qualities and powers, which it 


„ is better to have than to be without ; When we would 

e, frame an den the moſt. ſuitable we can to the Su- 
. preme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe. with 

* eur idea, of inſiuity; and fo putting them: Fete 
. make our complex id Ge. N B A 

103 15 not impoſhble that there may. be many Nn pt 


e beſides thoſe which ate lodged in 


| 5 2 ſoul:; but it is impoflible that xc ſhould have 

— APE kinds of perfettion, except thoſe of which 

+ ourſelves: | It. would be therefore a very. high preſum p- 
5 nion io determine whether the Supreme Being has not 


we DRY ſome {mall rays. and ſhort imperfe⸗ rokes i in 


many more attributes tban thoſe which enter into our, 


conceplions of him. I his is certain, that if there be 


an) Rind of ſpiritual perfection Which is, not marked 
out in an; human Joul,; it belongs i in its fulneſs to the 
divine nature. | 


| ſpaipgiog op in her, which the 1s not capable. of exert>. 


growing her preſent union with the body ; and whe-" 


ther 
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Several eminent S phers. N tat 
the ſoul in ber ſeparate Rate, may haye new faculties. 
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ther theſe fac alties! may not correſpond with other at- 
tributes in the divine nature, and open to us hereafter 
new matter of wonder and adoration, we are alioge- 
ther 1 ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, we ought 
to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, the great 
Author of nature, has in him all peſſible perfection, 
as well in kind as in degree, to ſpeak according to our 
methods of chnceiving. I ſhall only add, under this 
head, that when we have raiſed our notion 'of this infi- 


nite Being g. as high as it is poſſible: for the mind of man 


to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of what he really is. 
T here is n end of. his greatneſs :. the moſt exalted crea- 
ture he has made, is only capable of rr it; none 
but himſelf can comprehend it. 


"RAS 


The advice of the ſon of. Sirach'is. very juſt and Gub- : 


lime in this light, 2 his. word all things confiſi. We 
may Speak muc et come ſhort. wherefore, in ſum, 
be is all. How Galt ave be able to magnify him? For 
he is great above all his works. . The Lord is terribly 
and very great; and marvellous in bis power. | When 


you glorify the Lord, eæalt him as nuch as you. can; for 


even yet will he far,exceed. And when. you exalt hin, 
put forth all your firength, and be not weary 3 for yon 
can never go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, that hs 

ight tell as and avho can magnify him as be is? 
7 ere are yet hid greater things than theſe be, for We 
have ſcen but 8 of his works... 


TEE 


I have here only. confidered the Supreme 1 


the el reaſon an P uolophy, - | | 
min all the wanders o is MEICY, We Muff Na Te re- 


Courle. to revelation which repreſents Tam to us, not 
only a3 Ante gc gear, and, glorious, but as infioitely 
good and juſt in his diſpenſations towards man. But 


as this is a.theory which falls under every one's confi» _ 


deration, though indeed it can never be ſufficientl 
conſidered, I Mall here only take notice of_that 
tual: worſhip and 'veneration_. which. we 


to this almighty Being. our 
N with Fo 1 of him, and annihilate our- 


ſelyes before him, in the contem 8 of our own 
worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcen 


F This mould impriat in our minds ſuch, 3 


conſtant 


ent excellency and 


[ PLUS, 
| 2 


. that he does nat b 48 have YT TN 
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conſtant EY unin wielroptec awe and vereration 15 that 
which Ham here recommending, and which is in real 
Bty a k ind of inceſſant prayer, and reaſonable 1 
liation of the ſoul before him who made it. 


his Would effeQually kill in us all- che Ritle Hes : 
of pride, vanity, and ſelf. conceit, Which are apt to 


NE in the minds of fach whoſe thoughts tufh 
more on thoſe comparative advantages which they enjoy 
. over ſome of their fellow) ereatures, than on that infi- 
© diftance which is placed between them and the fu- 
preme- model of all perfection. It would likewiſe 
quickem our deſires and endeavours of unitin g ourſeltes 


to him, by all the acts of religion and virtue. 


Such an habitual homage to the Supreme Being, 


Would, in « particular man ner, banifh/ from among us 


that prevailing impiety ef ufing. his dame on the moſt 


trivial occaſions. + 


14 find the following paffage in a exceltent mon. 
dat the fuheral of a gent who was an 
wour t0 439; country, and à more aikgent as well as 


 ſacceffal ingitret into the #0Hk3-of nature, than any 
ves our nation has ever prodeced. He had the 


1% profoundeſt veneration for the great God of Heapen 
4 and earth that I have ever obfefved in any perſon. 
% The very name of God was never mentioned by him 
without a pauſe, aud a viſible tp in his diſcourſe ; 
„in which, one that knew him mot particularly above 
twenty years, has told me, that he was ſü exact, 


8 


once to fail in it!? 
Every one knows the venerat Ons. 
the Jews to 4 name ſo great, ene oh: 150 I he 
would not let it enter even into their religious di 
courfes. - What can we then think of ea e make 
uſe of fo tremendous a name in the ordinary £1 a 
of their anger, mirth, and moff impertinent pallions ? 
Of thoſe whe. admit it inte the maſt familiar queſſions 
ana aſſertions; Indictous. p Loſes u works. of Rumbur ? 
Not to mention thoſe SIN violate it by folepn pet- 
3 lt would be an affront to feafon, to ehdeavoar 
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to ſet forth the horrour and profaneheſs of ſuch a rac- | 
lick. ; The very ary of it — it ſufficiently to 
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T Was yeſterday about Fans walking in th ßen 
fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. 1 
; at ir amuſed myſelf with -all-the richneſs and! variety 
of colgurs, which appeared i ia the weſtern parts of hea : 

| ven: ig proportion as they faded away: and went out, 

ö ſeverah Lars, 1 Planets. appeared one after another, 
fl the whole firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs . 
of the. ether, was exceedingly heightened and enlivened. 

by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of all' thoſe 
luminwies, that 99 h it. The galaxy appear- 
ed in its moſt beautiful white. To complete the ſcene, 

the fall. moon roſe at length in that clouded: majeſty : 
| which, Milton takes notice of, and opened to the eye 
new; picture of i natute, which was more finely ſhaded, 
and diſpoſed among ſofter. lights,” than chat which che 

ſun had beſtit diſcovered/to us. 

As LWas ſurveying. the moon walking i in nen ee 
neſs, and taking her-progreſs among the conſtellations, 
a thought roſe- in me, which I believe very often; per- 
plexes and diſturbs. men of ſerious and contemplative | 
natures. ;. David; himſelf fell into it in that reflection, 
When I conſider the beavens.' the. work of thy fingers,' tbe 
moon and the flars which thou haſt ordained, What is 
man that then ant mindful of him, and the for of man 
that-ihouvegardeſs him! In the ſame; manner When 1 
conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon 
8 me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlde, 
2 which were moving round their reſpective ſuns; when ; 
t. 1 fin enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven 
ar of ſuns and worlds -rifing ſtill 8 this which we 
A ales e and theſe, ſtill 9 by a ſaperiour 
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trmament of liege which are planted at 100 great 

a diſtance, that they may appear to the inhabitants of 
the fore r as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, Whilſt I pur- 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little 


inſignificant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt 5 im- 


menſity of God's works. - 

Were the ſun,.which enlightens this part 1 the crea- 
tion, with all. the hoſt of planetary worlds that move 
about him, utterly extinniſhed and annihilated ; they 


would not, be miſſed more than a grain of ſand upon the 


ſea-ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo 1 4 
tle in compariſon of the whole, that it would ſcarce 
make a blank in the creation. The chaſm would be 
unperceptible tb an eve, that could take in the whole 
compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end of the crea- 


tion to the other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 
ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are 


at preſent more exalted than ourſelves. We ſee many 


ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 


with our eyes, and the finer our teleſcopes are, the 
more ſtill are our diſcoveries. Huygenius carries this 


thought ſo ar, that he does not think it impoſſible 


there may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down 
to us ſince their firſt creation. There is no queſtion 
bot the univerſe has certain bounds ſet to it; but when 
we conſider that it is the work of infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace 
to exert itſelf 1 in; how can our een ſet any" 
bounds to it 8 it 

To return e to ö my firſt thought, I could not 
but lodk upon myſelf .with-ſecret horrour, as a vo 


that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one Who ha 


ſo great à work under his care and ſuperintendency; * 
was afraid of being overlooked amidſt the immenſity of 
nature, and loſt among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability ſwarm ae all theſe 1 im- 
meaſurable regions of matter. 


In order to recover myſelf from «bd: mottifying 


thought, I conſidered that it took its rife from thoſe / 
narrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain of | 


the divine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the ſame time. If we are 
1 Eee carefy! 


I» 


1 to inſpect ſome thiogs, Te muſt of courſe neg- 
lect others. This imperfection which we obſerve in 
ourſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in ſome de- 
gree, to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The preſence of every created being is confined to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſer- 
vation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. The 
ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſland, is 
of a wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we riſe one above another in the ſcale of 
| exiſtence. But the wideſt cf theſe our ſpheres has its 
circumference. When therefore we feflect on the divine 
nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this imper- 
fection in ourlelves, that, we cannot forbear in ſome 
meaſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is no ſhadow 
of imperfection. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that his 
| attributes are infinite, but the poorneſs of our concep- 
tions is ſuch, that it cannot forbear {ce ' 3g bounds: to 
every thing it contemplates, till our reaſon comes again 
to our ſuccour, and throws down all thoſe little pre- 
judices which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to 
the mind of man. . 

We ſhall therefore viterly extioenth this melancholy 


* 


thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker in the 


multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of, thoſe ob- 
jects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly employed, 


if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he 1s een 
and, in the ſecond, that he is emniſcient. 


If we conſider him in his omnipreſence, his being 


paſſes through, actuates, and lupports the whole frame 
of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is full 


of him. There is nothing he has made, that is either 
ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which. he does 


not eſſentially inhabit. His ſubſtance is within the ſub- 


ſtance of every being, whether material or immaterial, 
and as intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf, 
It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to re- X 
move out of one place into another, or to withdraw 
himſelf from any thing he has created, or from any part 
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of that ſpace which is diſfuſed and ſpread abroad to in- 
* In hort, to ſpeak of him in the language of the 


5 5 50 ]- „„ 
eld philoſopher, he i a being whoſe centre is every. 
Where, and his circumference no where. 0 
In che ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as omnt- 
preſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and natu- 
rally flows from his omnipreſence; he cannot but be 
conſcious of every motion that ariſes 4 in the whole ma- 
terial world, which he thus eflentially pervades, and of 
every thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual world, 
to every part of which he is thus intimately united. 
Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation as the 
temple of God, which he has built with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his preſence. Others have 


conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the 


habitation of the Almighty : but the nobleſt and moſt 
exalted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace, is that 


of Sir Z/aac Neauton, Who calls it the /en/orium of the 


\Godhead.” Brutes and men have their ſenſoriola, or 
« little /en/oriums, by which they apprehend the- — 
and perceive the actions of a ſew objects that lie con- 
tigudus to tm. Their knowledge and obſervation 
turns within a very narrow circle. But as God al- 
mighty cannot but | woos and know every thing in 
which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to infinite 
knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to omni- 
d 10t 


Mere ths foul ande from the beds y, and with one 


glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds of 
the creation, ſhould it for millions of years continue its 
progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame activity, 
it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace of its Crea- 
tor, and encompaſſed round with the immenſity of the 
"Godhead. Whilſt we are in the body, he is not leſs 
preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. 0 
that I knew where I might find him! ſays Fob. Be- 
bold 1 go forward, but he it not there; and Se eee, 
but I camnot' perceive him. On the left hand r 
. be does work, but I cannot * behold bim; _ he Hideth him- 
Jelf on the right hand, that I cannot ſee him. In ſhort, 
reaſon, as well as revelation, aſſures us, that he cannot 
de abſent Hows us, enen he is undiſcovered 
us. 2 
Ce i l dhe conlderation of God amis onnipreſenc 


and TORT HA every. MF thoupht 8 
garded by him. He is privy to all their thoughts, and. 
to that anxiety « of hooks in particular, which is apt to 
he ſhould overlook any of his creatures, ſo we may be 


who endeavour to recommend themſelves to his notice, 
and, in an unfeigned humilit dhe of heart; think mw”. 


| thing, | he cannot but be attentive to every. thing, and 
priyy to all the modes and Parts « of its exiſtence ; or, in e 


| leQual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 


* 
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He cannot but regard every thing that has being cſpe- 
cially ſuch, of his creatures who fear; they are not ter 


trouble them on this occaſion : for, as it is impoible 


confident. that he regards, with an eye of mercy, thoſe. 


ſelves OR Una: he hen! be 1 410 of heaps. 


re cunag 
8 your paper of Friday the gth inflaut,.; you — Fa, 
1 1 to conſider the ubiquity of the Godhead, and Zn '2 
at che ſame time to ſhew, that as he ig pteſent to every 


other words, that his omniſcience and omoipreſence are 22. 
co. exiſtent, and run — through the Whole infin iz: 
tude of ſpace. This conſideration might furniſm us 
with many incentives to devotion, and motives to: mo- 
rality ; but as this ſubject has been handled by ſeveral: 
excellent writers, I ſhall. cookder it in a light Whetele® 
I have not ſeen it placed by. others. 


Fir, How diſconſolate i is the condition of a ig. 


at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or * 
vantage from this his preſence! 

Seconaly, How. deplorable is the condivienies an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from this his 
preſence, but ſuch as e om: divine wrath and 
menen | 2 en 

T hardly, - How happy. is the condition. of that ins; 
telleQual being, who is ſenſible; of his Maker's pre- 
ſence, from the t effects of his mercy and loving 
kindneſs.! 2 
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S. Ho »diſonbilinte 5 1s the condition of an intel- 
| Js ual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, but 
at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit or 
= E. from this his prefence! Every particle of 
matter is actuated by this almighty Being, which paſſes - 
\ through it. "The heavens and the earth; the ftars and 
_ planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great 
principle within them. All the dead parts of nature 
are invigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and 
made capable © exerting their reſpective qualities. 
I be ſeveral inſtincts in the brute creation do eri 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 
Who does not co-operate with this Holy Spirit, and is 
unattentive to his preſence, receives none of thoſo ad- 
vantages from it, which are perfective of his nature, 
and neceſſary to his well-being. © The Divinity i is with 
him, and in him, and every where about him, but of 

no advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a man 
withodt religion, as if there were no God in the world. 
It is indeed Impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 
2 himſelf from any of his creatures; but though he can- 
not withdraw bis eſſence from us, which would argue 
an imperfeckion in bim, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His préſence may 
rhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence; 
1 he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with re- 
gard to its happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and take his Holy 
Spirit from us. This fingle conſideration, one would 
think, ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all 

_ thoſe) infuſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near at 
hand, and ready to be poured in upon us; ee 
1 when we confider, _/zcongly, the deplorable condition 
_” of an intellectual being who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceee' from divine 

1 wrath and indig nation. 75 

1 We may aſſure ourſelves, that the great Kocher of 
|, © mature will not always be as one who is indifferent to 
N any of bis creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him in 
bis love, will be ſure to feel him at length in his dif- 
pleaſure, And how dreadful is the condition of that 
b | — i | creature 
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crete wn ib only ſen able of the being of His Crea- 

tor; by whit he ſäffers from him! He is as effentially- 

ple in helhas in Heaven; but the inhabitants of 
thoſe aceurſed places be hold him only in his Wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames; to- conceal memſelves 

from him! It is not in the power of imagination tf! 
conceive the fearful effects of omnipotence incenſed- 


But 1 ſhalf only bonfäder be wreethednes of un .. 


tellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the diſ- 
pleaſure of him, that, at all times and in all places, is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet the 
ſoul, arid vex it in all its faculties; He can binder auy 
of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, and 
give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt calamities. | 
Who then can bear the thought! of being an out-caſt 
f om his preſence, that is, from the comforts of it, or 
of feeling it only in its terrours ? How pathetic is chat 
ex poſtulation of Fob, when; for the trial of his pa- 
tience, he was made to look upon himſelf in this de- 
plorable condition! Why haft'rhau ſet me as a mark a 
Fa, thee, 'Jo that” an Rb a burden to myſelf 2 
ut, Al How happy is the condition of that in · 
tellectual being, Who is ſenſible of his Maker's preſeree 
—_— the ſecret effects of his e and: Tovigg- kind 
neſs. 


is, are as ſenſible of his preſence; as we are of the pre- 
ſence of any perſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits by Which they 
_ apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material ob- 
jects; and there is ne * but our ſouls, u hen 
they are d iſembadied, cr placed in glorified bodies, 


The bleſſed i in eee bekold him face to es; r 
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wil! by this faculty, in —— part of ſpace they re- 


fide, be always ſeufible of the dtvine preſence, We; 
who have this veil of fleſh ſtanding between as and the 
world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know that the Sp 

yit of God is preſent with us, by the effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes are tos. groſs to 
apprehend him; we may however taſte and fee how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous under which he awakens in us, by 


5 | . 


thoſe keret comforts and refreſhments which he con- 
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| and diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts of good 
1 ; ; men. He 18 lodged in Our very eſſence, and 18 as a 
3 ſoul. within the ſoul, to irradiate its pnderſtanding, 
recti its will, purify its. paſſions, and enliven all the 
powersof man. How happy therefore is an intellec- 
- tual being, who, by-prayer and meditation, by virtue 


and good works, opens this communication between 


1 God and his own ſoul! Though the whole creation 
frowns: upon him, and all nature looks black about 
him, he has his light and ſupport, within Rim, chat 


are able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 


midſt of all, thoſe horrours which encompaſs him. He 


knows that his helper is at hand, and is always nearer 
to him than any thing elie can be, Which is capable of 


I annoying or terrifping bim. In the midſt of calumny 


or contempt, he attends to that Being Who whiſpers , 
better things within his ſoul, .and whom he looks upon. 

as his .detender, his glory, and the lifter up of his 
head. In his deepeft ſolitude and retirement, he knows. 

that he is in company, with the greateſt of beings; and 
| pecceives wirkin him ſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his, pre- 
ſence, as are more delightful than any thing that can 

38 be met with in the ccnverſaticn of his creatures. Even 
in the hour of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſ- 
bp ſolution to be nothing elſe. but the breaking down of 


; 185 fight of that Being who is always preſent Wilh. hi n, 


If we would be zhus bappy, and ihus ſenſible of our 
Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy, 
and goodneſs, we mult keep ſuch a wetch oyer all our 


ſoul may bave pleaſure in us. We muſt take care not, 
to grieve his Holy Spirit, and endeavour to make the. 
meditations of our hearts, always acceptable in his. 
ſight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in, 
us. The light of nature could direct Seca to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage among his e- 
piſtles, Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum ma'crumgue. 
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veys into our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and in- 
ward ſatisfactions which are perpetually ſpringing up, * 


that partition which fands betwixt his ſoul, and the 


aud is about to manifeſt itſeſf to him in fulneſs of joy. 


thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcripture, his 
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mus, ita at ! alle ubs. There is a Holy Spirit reſiding i m, 
us, who watches and obſerves, both goud, and evil men, 
and will treat us after the ſame, manner, that we treat 


him. But 1 ſhall conclude. this diſcourſe with thoſe 
emphatical words in divine revelation, Fa mat lobe 


me, he avill Feep my word, am my Father will love him, 
and we doi come unto is” aus. make our. ** ate 
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' Conſidered in my two laſt 1 hive awful ard 
| tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or omnipreſence 
of the divine Being. I bave ſhewn that he is equally 
preſent in all places thravghout the "whole extent of in- 


finite ſpace. _ I his doctrine is fo agreeable to reaſon,” 


that we meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 


 Heathens, as I might ſnew at large, were it not al- 


ready done by other hands. Bat though the Deity be 


thus eſſentially preſent through all the immenſity of 


ſpace, there is one part of it ia which he diſcovers 


himſelf in a moſt tranſcendent and viſible glory. This 


is that place which is marked oat in feripture under the”! 


different appellations of Paradiſe, the third genden, 


thoſe ſplendours which can affect 


' the throne of God, and tht habitation of his glory. It is 


here where the glorified body of our Saviour reſides, | 5 
and where all the celeſtial hierarchies, and the 1 innu- 
merable boſts of angels, are repreſented as perpetually 


| ſurrounding the ſeat of God with hallelujahs 4 


hymns of praiſe: This is that preſence of God; which - 
ſome of the divines call his glorious, and others his _ 
may jeſtic preſence, ' He is indeed as eſſentially preſent 

in an othef places as in this; but it is here where he 
reſides in a ſenſible magnificence, atk in the midſt of 


ye imagination of | 
cteated beings. * a 
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kr is very remarkable, that this opinion! of God ak 
mie 's preſence in Heaven, whether diſcovered bx 
the Fight of nature, or by/a"general tradition from our 
firſt parents, prevails among all the nations of the 
world, whoever different hot'ong they entertain of” 
the Godhead: I you look into Fontr, tbat is, the 
moſt ancient of the Greet writers, you ſes the ſupteme 
powers ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſſed with in- 
feriour deities, among whom the Muſes are repreſented 
| "7 ſinging inceſſantly about his throne. Who does not 
here e the main ſtrokes and outlines of this great 
truth: we are ſpeaking of The ſa ne doQtine is adow- 
ed out in many other Ieathen authors, though, at. the 
fame time, like ſeveral « other revealed traths, caſhed and 
> adulterated with a mixture of fables and haman inven- 
IS tions. But to paſs over the notions of th= Gre and No- 
mans, thoſe more eulig ghtened parts of the Pagan world, 
we find there is ſcarce a people among tne late Jif-overs 
ed nations, who, ate not trained ep in an opinion, that 
heaven is the babitation- of the Jonny, whom. they. 
worſhip. | 1 
As in 8 8 temple thre was the Again bare. 
run, in Which a viſible, glo ry appeared among 
5 figures of the cherubims, and into which none but! 14 
high prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, after 55 
 - ving made an atonement for the fins. of, the. people. ;.. 
o, if we conſider the whole creation as one great tem- 
. ple, chere is in it this holy of holies, into which the 
3 High Prieſt of obr ſalvation entered, and too his place 
© among angels and archangels, after baving made a 
'. Propination for the fins of man ind. 
With how much ail mutt the throne of God be « — 85 
rected 2, With what glorious deſigns is that habitation. 
beautified, which -is contrived and built by him who 
ö inſpired Hirow with wiſdom? How great muſt be the 
mamaajeſty of that place, where the whole art of creation 
_ ' - Bas been employed, and Where God:has choſen to ſhew 
Wis: bimſelf i in the moſt magnificent manner? What mult 
1 be the architecture of infinite power. und r the direc- 
A tion of infinite wiſdem? A ſpirit cannot but be trad. 
=: ported d after an ineffable manner, with the fight of 
M5 _ objects, ** were made to affect him, "Sei that 
eing 
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Being who knows the inward frame of a ſoul, and how. 


to pleaſe and raviſn it in all its moſt ſecret powers and 
faculties. It is to this majeſtic preſence of God, We 
may apply thoſe beautiful expreſſions iv holy writ 3 
Behold, even to the moon, and it fhineth not; yea, the 
ftars are not pure in his fight. The light of the ſun, 
and all the glories of the world in which we live, are 
but as weak and ſickly glimmerings, or rather dark- * 
neſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe ſplendours which 


encompaſs the throne of Gd. 


— 


imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. There 


A s the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 


is light behind light, and glory within glory. How far 


that ſpace may reach in which God thus appears in 


perfect majeſty, e cannot poſſibly conceive. Though 
it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and though not 
immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ip with regard to any 


created eye or imagination. If he has made theſe 


lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably wide and 
magnificent for the habitation of mortal and periſhable * 
| beings, how great may we Tuppoſe the courts of his 
| hour be, where he makes his reſidence in a more 
ſpeciat manner, and diſplays himſelf in the fulneſs of 
his glory, _ an innumerable company of angels, 


and ſpirits of juſt. men made perfect? 


This is certain, that our imaginations cannot be 
raiſed too high, when we think on a place where 
omipotence and omniſtience have fo ſignally ex- 
erted themſelves, bccauſe that they are able to pro- 
duce a ſcene iufinitely more great and glorious than 

what we are able to imagine. It is not impoſſible 
but at the conſummation of all things, theſe outward 


apartments of nature, which are now ſuited to thoſe 


beings who inhabit them, may be taken in and added 

to that glorious place of which I am here ſpeaking; © 
and by that means made a proper habitation for be- 
ings who are exempt from mortality, and cleared of 


their imperfections: for ſo the ſcripture "ſeems to in- 
timate, when it ſpeaks of new heavens and of a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteouſn ess. 


1 haye only conſidered this glorious place with 
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regard to the fight and imagination, though it is higk- 
1y probable that our other ſenſes may here likewiſe 
enjoy their higheſt gratifications. There is nothing 
Which more raviſhes and tranſports the ſoul; than 
harmony; and we have great reaſon to believe, from 
the deſcriptions of this place in holy ſcripture, | that 
this is one of the entertainments of it. And if the 
foul of man can be ſo wonderfully affected with thoſe. 
ſtrains. of muſic, which human art is capable of pro- 


without proper inſtruments in the. body. Why there- 
fore ſhould we exclude the ſatisfaction of theſs 'facul- 
ties, which: we find by | 
pleaſyre to the ſoul, Rom among. thoſe entertainments 


-- hold. wee {oppoſe that our hearing and ſeeing. will 
not be gratifiec 


+ ++ 


fourteen years age, (hether in the boty, I cannot tell, 
ee awbether cut of the body, I canuat tell; God know- 


bt: up to the third heaven. 


this is meant, that what he heard was ſo infinitely 
different from any thing, which he had heard in this 
world, that it was ĩmpoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch words 
as might convey a notion of it to his bearers. 
It is verz natural for us to take delight in ingui- 
ries. concerving an) ſoreign countty, where we are 
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revelation for our guide. When theſe everlaſting 
doors ſhall be open to us, we may be ſure that the 
pleaſures, and heauties of this place will infinitelx 
tranſcend our preſent hopes aud expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the throne of God. 
will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able te 
conceive of it. We might here entertain ourſelves 
wich many other ſpeculations on this ſubjeR, from 
thoſe ſeveral kints which we find of it in the holy 
FF ſcriptures ;- as whether there may not be different 
| manſions and apartments of glory, to beings of dif- 
ferent natures; whether, as they excel one another 
in perfection, they are pot admitted nearer to the 
chrone of the Alwighty, and enjoy greater manifeſta- 
| tions of his preſence; whether there are not ſolemn 
times and occaſions, when all the multitude of heaven 
celebrate the preſence of their Maker in more extra- 
| orfiinary forms of praiſe and adoratign; as Adam, 
though he had continued in a ſtate of innocence, would, 
in the opinion of our divines, have kept holy the ſab- 
bath-day, in a more particular manber than any o- 
ther of the ſeven. Theſe, and the like ſpeculations, 
we may very innocently indulge, ſo long as we make 
uſe of them to inſpire us with a deſire of becoming 
inhabitants of this delightful placſde. 
I bave in this, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
an the moſt ſerious ſubje& that can employ the mind 


v.24 
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of man, the omnipreſence of the Deity ; a ſobject 
which, if poſſible, ſhould never dzpart from our 
meditations. We have conſidered the divine Being 

as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his 


works, as he is preſent to the mind of man, and as 
he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious manner amon 

the regions of the bleſſed. Such a conſideration ſhould 
be kept awake in us, at all times, and in all places, 
and poſſeſs our minds with a perpetual awe and reve- 
f rence. It ſhould be interwoven with all our thoughts 

and perceptions, and become one with the conſciouſ- 

neſs of our being. It is not to be reflected on the 
coldneſs of ebe, but ought to ſink us into the 
loweſt proſtration „ ov him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly 
_ great, Wonderful, and holy. 1 


? 


0 A. 5 VL, tempora motu . WW GY 
Non ſecus ac flumen, Negue enim conf ere 7 1 * 

. Nec levis hora poteſt : ſed ut unda zmpellitur unda, 
e prior venienti, urgetque priorem, TE 
Tempora fic fugiunt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur ; 
Et nova ſunt ſemper. Nam quod fuit ante, reliftum uf; ; 
F. itque quod haud. n * ee cuncta novan- 
tur. Ws . Ovap. Mer. 
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E confder infflite ſpace as an n expanſion I. 

out a circumference : we conſider eternity, or 
"Infinite duration, as a line that has neither a beginning 
nor end. In our ſpeculations of infinite ſpace, we 
conſider that particular place in which we exiſt, as a 
kind of centre to the Whole expanſion, In our ſpecu- 


7 lations of eternity, we conſider the time which is re- 


55 to us as the middle, which divides the whole line 
two equal parts. For, this reaſon, many witty au 
1 52 compare the preſent time to an iſthmus or nar- 


roy neck of land, that riſes in the midſt of an ocean, 


immeaſurably diffuſed on either ſide of it. 
_ Philoſophy, and indeed common ſerife, naturally 
throws eternity under two diviſions; which we may 


call in Engliſb, that eternicy which is paſt, and that 


eternity which is to come. The learned terms of Ster- 
nilas a parte ante, and eternitas à parte. 5, may be 
more amuſing | to the reader, but can have no other 
idea affixed to them than what is conveyed. ta us by 
'thoſe words, an eternity that is paſt, and an eternity 
that is to come. Each, of theſe eternities is bounded . 
at the one extreme; or, in other words, che former 
has an end, and the latter a beginning. 
Let us firſt of all conſider that eternity which is paſt, 


b Teſerving t that which is to come for the ſabject of ano- 


ther paper. The nature of this eternity is utterly in- 
BYE by the mind of man: our reaſon demon- 
ſtrates to us that it has been, but at the ſame time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with abſurdity 
. contradidtion. We can have no other conception 
of any duration which is paſt, than that all ef it Was 


. . ent; 3 * whatever was once F is at 


ſome 


ov "kf 


ny certain diſtance: from us, be the diſtance . 


7 LA come. up to any fountain-kead of duration, to any 


diſtance in bach caſes may he immealdrable and i 


bome certain ts SR us; ny 8 is at a2 „ 


remote, cannot be eternity. Phe very notion otany: © | 4 
duration's being paſt, implies chat it was once preſent, | 
for the idea. oo its being onee preſent, is actually in- 
cluded in the idea of being paſt. This! therefore isa 
epth nat to be ſounded by human underſtanding. We 
are ſure that there has been an eternity, and yet contra - 
dict ourſelves when we meaſure this _— oy. r 
nation which, wWwe can frame of it. > 
If we go to che bottom of this matter, we ſhall find 
that the difficulties ,vwe: meet with in our conception * 
of eternity, proceed from this ſingle teaſon, that we 
| N other idea of any kind of duration, - «nol 
t by which we ourielves; and all other created be- 
5 do. exit ? Which is, a ſueceſſive duration mate 1 up 
of paſt, preſent, and to come. There is nothin g which 
par! after this, manner, all the parts of whoſe . — 
were not once adually preſent, and conſequently may 
be reached by a certain number ef years applied to i. 
We may aſcend as bigh as we pleaſe, and employ 
our being to that eternity which is to come, in adding 
millions of years, to millions, of years, and we can ne- 


bes kia ineternity; but, at the ame time, we ane 
ſure, chat whatever, was once 9 daes lie wichin 
Ne ne en een, can never 
& tg, put enough of them together for that pur 
| We may as; well. {ay that any ching may be 
tber. y preſent in any part. of infinite ſpace,;whigh 
oes not lie at a certain diſtance from us, as that an part 
of inſnite duration xastones actunlly preſeut, and ddes 
not; lie at ome determined diffance frem us. ances 
oy \<Y 
29 25, £0 dur faculties, ug Durnrealgs tells us that 
t be do,jin{ itſelf. Here therefore is that di 
8 neck, human; ee dee riot: capable of 
ur mex ting. W ale ſure chat omething muſt have 


: exiligd,. ien „and are at the ſame time unable 
to „ any. thi- g which, exiſte, . according 0 
our notion of exi ence, can have exiſted from eternity. 


At Is hard a, Ts We. has not. volte, this : 


t thought 


2015 1055 


CIs 


- thought in wa own mind, to followin webs an black 
ed ſpeculation; but 1 have been the longer on it, be- 


5, cauſe I think it is a demonſtrative argument of the be- 
ing and eternity of a God : and though there are ma. 
ny other demonſtrations which lead us to this grea 


truth, 1 do not think we ought to lay aſide any proofs 


in this matter which the light of reaſon has ae 
to us, eſpecially when it is ſuch a one as has been ur- 


ged by men famous for their penetration and force of © . 
underſtanding, and which appears altogether conelu- 
five to thoſe who will be at the pains to examine 4 


Py Having thus confidered that eternity which is PR 


according to the beſt idea we can frame: of it, 1 


now draw up thoſe: ſeyeral articles on this fabjeR . 
Which are diftated to vs by the light of reaſon, and 
„ which may be r ypon-: as the creed of 


= philoſo- 


in this great point. 


* - Firſ, It is certain that e n whale 


kel; for, if ſo, it muſt have "ated "before it „ 
which is a contradiction. 
Stsonaly, That therefore ſome being moſt have ex. 


1 ited from all eternity. 


© Thirdly, That ws: +4204 exiſts after ike aun of . 


| | annad. ings, or according to any notions which we 
| have of exiſtence, could not have exiſted from eternity. 


Feurrbly, That this eternal being muft therefbre be 
the great Author of nature, the Ancient ef days, who, 
being at an infinite diſtance in his perfections from all 
| mite and created beings, eziſts in a quite different 
_ manner. from them, and in A männer of "which they 
tun have no idea. E 

1 N ſereial* 725 the ere i 9895 Wer 
nr thong! t orant' © any thin e preten | 
ed to explain 4 manner of God's incl by tell? 
dug us, that he comprehends' inSoite doretzon in e 


very moment; chat eternity is with him a e 


5; 4 fixed point; or, which is as good 
= inflant 7 that nothing with reference to his 5 
nce is either paſt or to come: 'to which the in 
nious Mr Cowley alludes in kis deſeription of heave 
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is there to come, and nothing Ws 
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| W own e 1 look upon theſe ee. 28 
| wards that have no ideas annexed to them; and think 5 
rr men had better 'own- their ignorance, than advance 
| doctrines by which they mean nothing, and-whict i in- 1 
deed are ſelf . contradictory. We cannot be too modeſt 
in our 5 e ene Urne on him WO 
is environed oe Rn ry and perfection, who 
is the ſouree þ 2 then of all that exift- - 
ence which we San Fr whos creation" derive from 
him. Let us therafore with the utmoſt humility a. 
knowledge, that as ſome being muſt neceſſaril _ 5 
Fs oxiſte 4 eternity, ſo this being does exiſt a 5 
I incomprehenſible manner, fince it is impotible — 33 = 


4 
| being to have exiſted from eternity after our manner <4 
5 =. ns of exiſtence. Revelation confirms theſe 


natural dictates of reaſon in the accounts which it 

gives us of the divine exiſtence, where it tells us, that 

| [© > ihe lags — to-day,” and for ever; that 

be is the Aba and Omega, the beginning and" the) = 
ending; chat a thouſand years are with him as one  _—_ 
day, and one day as a thouſand” years: by which and 

nzke expreſhons, we are taught, that his exiſtence, wWit n 
relation to time or duration, is infinitely different from n 

= the exiſtence of any of his creatures, and conſequently. a 

F that it is impoſſible for us to frame any adequate con- 

1 tions of it. | 

In the firſt revelation which' he makes ub be 

| 'hecenticles himſelf, I aw thar I am; and when 


ens a V 
* 


; * Maßes defires to know what name he ſhall give him in Is 
Ef his embaſſy to Pharaoh, he bids him fay that Tam 
| hath ſent you. Our great Creator, by 'this. revelation ' > 
"I of himſelf, does in a manner exclude ev thing elfe 

, 


22 areal exiſtence, and diſtinguiſhes himſelf fromm 
has creatures, as the only being Which truly and real · 8 


ö | 
= » 1 exiſts. The ancient Platonic notion, which was 
P rawn from ſpeculations ef eternity, wonderfully a- 
3 | greed With this revelation which God has made of him. 
= exit, There Is nothing, ſay they, which i in reality . 
; " whoſe exiſtence, as we call it, is pieced up of + 
3 k. preſent, and to come. Such a flitting and ſu cc. 
EY 70 exiſtence is rather a ſhadow of exi ence, ang 

| n — like it, than exiſtence itſelf He 
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that is, in other words, who exiſts in the moſt peffect 
manner, and in ſuch a manner as we have no idea of. 


I 4 ſhall conclude: this ſpeculation With ene uſeful in- 


ſerence. How cant we ſu ficiently. proſtrate ourſelves 
and fall down before our Maker, When we conſider 
chat ineffable goodneſs and wiſdom which contrived 
his exiſtence for finite natures? What muſt be the o- 
verflov/ ings of that good - will which Prompied aur 
Creator to adapt exiſtence to beings, in uchom it is 
not meceſſary ? eſpecially hen we conſider that he 
himſelf was before in the complete poſſe ſſion of exiſt- 
enee and of happiness, and in the full enjoyment of 
eternity. What man can think of himſelf as called 


7 out and ſeparated from nothing, of his being made a 


conſcious, a reaſonable, and a happy creature, in _ 
22 taken in as a ſharer of his exiſtence, and 
partner in eternity, without being ſwallowe 
up in wonder, in praiſe, in adoration! It is indeed 0 
thought too big for the mind of man, and rather to be 
eee work in che ſeerecy of. devotion, and the ſilence 
afl the ſoul; than to be ex pre ſſed by words. The fat 
Alon Being has not given zus powers or facalties 
to extol and -magedi3; feb y mutecrable' good- 
„ wat wnunft ol a OT SBS Amt 
It is Fon Fran ſome comfort to us, hae! we ſhall - be 
alwaysidoeg-what we ſhall be never able to do, and 
thata werk which cannot be finiſhed, will watery. b 
He mark of an ten. 
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mf of nk Viso. Io 
"T Hoilh v ite is 7 e 2 of planks; in con- 
1 templating the material world, by which 1. 
mean that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has 1 
cutiouſſy wrought the maſs of dead matter, With the 
8 e which * bodies , to one * 


| prom ene genus, . 
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derful and ſurpriſing in contemplations on the world 
Hife, by Which I mean all thoſe animals with whi 
every part of. the univerſe is. furniſhed. . The mate 
life are its inhabitants. 


of 


ite confider thoſe” parts of che material world 


| which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject io 
bur obſervations and inquiries, it is amazing to conſi- 
der the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. 
Eve 


arms” with inhabitants. Th 
rumour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 


F 
* 


Ervaturey,” The Turface of animals is alſo covered with 
other animals, which are in the ſame manner the baſis 


of other animals that live, upon it; nay, we find in © 
the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable 


gells and cavities that are crouded with ſuch imper- 
ceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the naked eye 
to diſcover. On the other hand, if we look into the 
ans 'bulky parts of nature, we ſee. the ſeas, lakes, 
ind "rivers teeming with. numberleſs kinds of living 
creatures: we find every mountain and-marſh, wild: r- 


_ nefs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds and 


| beaſts, and every part of matter affording proper ne- 


* "* E. > 


- Ceffaries and conveniencies for the livelibood of multi- 


tudes which inhabit it. 


= 


The author of the Plerality of Worlds draws a very 


good argument from this conſideration, for the ges- 
pling of very planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable 


from the wo of reaſon, that if no part of matter 


which we are acquainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, 


| thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance from us 
ould not be deſert and unpeopled, but rather that 


— 


a 


| they ſhould be furniſhed with beings adapted to their 
' reſpective fituations. _ nbc: 


Exiſtence is a bleſſing · to e beings only which are 


| etidowed with perception, and is in 4 mander thrown | 
away upon dead matter, any further than as it is ſub- 


4 


of . 


80 nber 
ks, fomet! ing more WOR- 


is only the well of the univerſe : the world of 


ry. part of matter is peopled : every green leaf 
FWD I N is ſcarce a ſingle 


in Which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living 


ſeervient to beings which are conſcious. of their exiſts 
. ence, Accordingly we find, from the bodies wien 
BB r 8 
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BRA | under ur obſerva n,.. Wo matter 18 de 
1 - 6 baſis and ſupf 0 . and rar 2 
3 bote of ihe one, than what is pexpſiary bor the exiſtence 
f the other. 3 
finite eee is of 00 communicative. a nature, -| 
8 it ef to * in the conferring, of. exiſtence _ | 
upon every r perceptive beings. As Keg a | 
eculation, which I have often pur rd. wit] 3 
pleaſure to my ſelf 70 * ſhall Flange * arth er al It, by 
conſidering that pat of the ſcale of {brings wh k comes. 
Within our know ledge. 5 M 
There are ſome living creatures which" a "i 
juſt Above dead matter. Jo mention geh that ſpecies - * 
3 ſhelt-fſh, which are form ied in; the 850 Nene EY 
that grow to the” ſurface be Fetal 
Aiately die upon their being „ 122 © e 
Where they grow. There are many othe 1 5 5 
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bose retobe tom theſez Which have no other ſen b 
des that of fgeling- 3nd taſte. Others have f 1 
=  _dinonal ore of heafiog; others of ſmell, and Aer of 0 
ght. Ir! is wonderful to obſerye, by What a gradu 
pro refs the Wörle f life. advances W a. prod 
gicùs varte ety of ſpecies,” before a. creature is forme 
that is c plete in all its ſenſes; and even; ong 
-theſe thete is ſuch a different degree of. e 
tlie ſenſe wich on animal enjoys 9285 What ap- 
2 in another, chat thoug h 2 a io different 
animals be diſtipguimed b the Tame. « common denomi- — | 
nation, it ſeems alm oft ot a different nature. e 
2 we look Into oY ſeveral inward. .perfe Mons o of $M 
and fagatity, or what we 896 0 Fall inſtipé 
ind! IE Ng "after the fa e manner, {RO 
Spy y one abo another, 10 Tec crying ad: 0 
provements according . the "tec ip. Which they 
Þ Yi Janited.”-T 577 ogreſs in nature 1s ſo vety gra- 
lat the wol 9 2 of an infet jour 9 
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1 | |; n I f 
n Ihe ekubetant and overfloivi ing poadhs 5 5 of t e ſu⸗ 
p5piene Being, whoſe mercy . "to all his PAN 

3 plainly ſeen, as T have before linted, from his“ 1 ” 
: _ ann * e en * . A, W. . 
| „ : 
- "HM 
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en, 


8 to one, are almoſt, infeaſible. This interme- | 


| 07 or e 8 . ar og mar 0 She 
| I this his pr RD * 


: h 1 eems very ary a from 


room, "between - man and Fees, for en 
power to exert itſelf in, it is impo ſible. 5 i ſhould 


7 


. . 0 Wee Te ot, 


A he filled up, fince 9 275 will fall, 3 infinite gap 5 
lance between the higheſt created being, and he 
power which produced, h Miko. oc. notre At Faq 
That there, bond be more "ſpecies. of " intelli gent era 
4 Lures above us, than there are 'of. N and material: be- . 
| | low us,..is 2225 to ne from bence, That in all the vi- 
1 ; i 4 £0; horeal quark, do we n ee nd ga˙- All 
1s quite; dawn from us, the deſcent. is by ga(y flepsiane ac. 
8 Ts { deries of things, that in each remodis differ, Very, lie- 
mn. e one from the other, T. TE are Ales thet * * 
M 8 * | 
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Joi birds,” that are” An ts of the weater \* "ho/e 
blood is cold as Hes, and their fleſb jo lit in rafts, that | 
1 the ferupwlous are allowrd them on fiſh-days: T here are 
C of kin both to' birds and. e, "that rhe; 
drein ib ul. Wee 50 amphibious animals tut 
ae rerreftrial and aguatic to gether ;" feats tive at” lon; [5 

_ and at ea, and pry ro nun tb warn tHeood and ru- 
mr rrailrof a hog; nor tomention what js confidently Teporg- 
n= . @ of niermaid: or ent men. There art ſome Erurer, that 
Lee have as much k owledge' and reaſon as ome that 
a called Nen z "and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
|; are fo nearly Joined, that_if you will take the loweſt oY 
—_ te "andthe bigheft of rhe x; A eil 'fearce be pe 
rr any great arfference berviorel) Men : "and fo oh tl 
—_ = come to the loweſt and the moſt "Inorg anical | arts of 
dune wee ball find ' every. where tht the ſeveral fpecies 
—_ are linked together, and. differ but in 24 inſenfib lt A. Wo 
Fire. "And when We conſider the infinite power and wil. | 
een of the Maker, aye have reaſon to think that it is fuit- A 
2 able to the magnificent harmony of the uni were, ang the 
al 455 Kot infini;e 15 . of the arch, that the 
ſpecies of” crehtures ſhould alfe, by gent degrees, aſcend 
© apavard from us toward his tug perf:2j0n, as we Tee 
they gradually wefcend from us downwards : which Fir 
Se probable," we have reaſon then to be "prifuaded, Thar 
rere are far more ſpecies of t creatures above BS, than there Fw 
are beneath; wwe being in degrees of perfection much more _ | 
remote from the infiuite being of God, than abe are from | 
the loweſt fate 2 Being. and r 45 «which approaches nears | 
ne nothing.” yet of all theſe 4 fins ſpecies, we ( 
Va de ud clear Pre Nos: * | 
1 it: In this ſyſſem of being, hive 4 is no creature fo . 
| - - Yerfol in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
- BY 1 icular attention, as man, Who fills up the middle 
1 detween the animal and intellectual nature, the 
Iilible and inviſible world, and is that link in the chain 
of beings, "which has deen often termed the ne urri- 
_ ve nnn So that he who iu one refped is aſſociated 1 
Rd 2 Wits angels and \archangets, may look upon a being of 
5 _ Infigite perfection as a ther, and the higheſt order of 
A \ 28 PF i its 85 5 his brethren, 0 in another reſpect ſay to 
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*. kilfal4o Hat ng 
1 cients, concl 15 from the 1225 and M6 es 
make of an human body, that it was the work of a 
Being arenen wiſe and powerful. As the world 
grew. more enlightened. in this art, their diſcoveries. 
gave them freſh opportunities, of; admiring the conduct 
of providence. in the formation of an, human body. 
Galen. Was conyerted by his diſſections, and could 4 
but own a, Supreme, Being upon a ſuryey. of this h 
handy: work. There were indeed many. p arts % 1151 
the old 103 a tomilts did not know the 8 oe ; Sire 
as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe. which, AS exam wel 


ole pho we 


* Bk 


"© 


were adapted with admirable art to their {everal fune- 
tions, they did not queſtion, but theſe wh N _ x 
cola” not determine, were contrived with - . 
es for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since he | 
circulation of the blood has been found out, and many, 
other great diſcoveries have deen made by gur moderg, 
| anatomiſts, we ſee new * nders in the Ruman frame, 1 
and diſcern ſeyeral i important uſes for 81 0 parts, which 
| a = the ancients knew. nothing of. ſhort, the body 
of man is ſuch a ſubje& as Aa 8.9 utmoſt teſt © 
examination. T hough it appears formed with the 1 
niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial furvey of it, it — 
ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and produces our ſurpriſe « = 
and amazement” in proportion as we pry. into it. What 9 
I have here ſaid ef an Human boy, may 555 applie 11 
to the body of every animal, which, has been th he 5 3 
je of anatomical obſetvations. . e 
The body of an animal is an db. in adequate | S 


ſenſes. It 18 4 75 ſyſtem "of rovidence, that, = 
lies I I. a narrow e n eye 1s al © (9 oat .. ; 


1 | +&3 — * 5 


= it, „dy the ſuccefive inquiries can ſearch into all its 
parts, Could the body of the Whole earth, or indeed ; 
_ the whole univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the examina- 
tion of our ſenſes, were it not too big and diſpropor- 
_ tioned for our inqui-ies, too Unwield)y forthe manage- | 
ment of the eye and hand, there is no queſtion but it 
would appear to us as curious and well-contrived a. 
| frame. as that of an human body. We ſhould fee the | 
_ ſame concatenation and ſubſerviency, the fime neceſſi 
and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and barmony in 
aud every of its parts, as what we diſecver in the e 
_ of every „„ r e ee 
| The n more extended our gerd ad the more able 
l IT N with est objects, the greater ftill are 
coveries which it makes of wiſdom..and provi- 
does in the work of the creation. A Sir T/aac Neu- 
de, who ſtands up as the miracle of te preſent age, 

'- em look 1 h a whole planetary ſyſtem; conſider it 
in its Weight, zumber, and, meaſure; and draw from 
-.M as many” demonſtrations of infivite power and Wil- 4 

' as a more confined underftandi Rog | 47 able to de- 

der from the ſyſtem of an Human 4 

"But to return to our ſpeculations = anatomy: 1 | 
Mall here conſider the fabric and texture of the bodies 
of animals in one e view which, in my 
nion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and all-wiſe Being 

in their formation, with the evidence of a REN | 
Hmonffrations. þ thiük we 5 ly 5 this down as an 
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peta gr . iy a the Feng: 1 with ten OE, | 
dice, or ſee every throw juſt *five times lefs, or five, 
times more in number” than the throw Which immedi- 
Ately preceded it, who would not imagine there ie 
ſome 13 power which diteets the, caſt ? This is. 
the. hep roceeding which we find 1 in the operations, .of na- 
: Every kind, of animal i 1s diverſified by different b 
| mag adit? A of which 5 * riſe to 4 different. 
5 Let a man trace the Og. or lion. kind,, and he 
bierve how man) of the works of nature are pu- 
blimed, if may 13 the expreſſion, in a Variety o of: . 
K itiohs. ” we t into be * world, or * 
e _tho e 
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choſe Aiſetent TY of animals that: il the edi of 
Water, we meet with the lame titions among ſeve- 
ral ſpecies, that differ very little from one another, but 
2 2 ſize and bulk. Nou find the ſame creature 8 
awn at ied out in ſeveral portions, an 
ending in = Sg It would be 4 to produce 
inſtances of this regular conduct in providence, as ĩt 
would be ſuperfluous to thoſe who are verſed in the na- 
tural hiſtory of animals, 'The magrificent harmony of 
the uni — is ſuch, that we may obſerve. innumerable. 
_ diviſions running upon the fame ground. I might alſo 
. extend this ſpeculation to the dead parts of nature, in 
I which we may find matter diſpoſed into many fimilar 
bf 22 as well i + our: ſurvey —4.— and 233 = 
i | of ſtones, vegeta les,' d other ſu lunary 0 
creation. - In 6 Word: prot dene has re fog rich- 


p _ neſfsof its goodnefs and wiſdom, not only in the produc- 
Idas of many 1 ſpecies, but in the maltiplicity 
3 9 deſcente which it bas made on WEE original! ſpecies -= 
i rticular. 2 
4 £ ut to purſue this chought Kit farther; every living 

2 ; eras conſidered in itſelf, has many very compli- 
934 cated parts, that are exact copies of ſome other e 
bien it Poſſeſſes, and which are complicated in the 


fame manner. One eye would have been ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtence and Serv ation of an animal ; but, in, 


4 order to better his dada we fee atiother placed 
>. with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt 4 

2 tageous fituation, and in every particular of the ſame. 
[ | fize and texture. Is it poffible for chance to be thus 
* delicate and uniform in Ber operations ? Should a mil - 
1 lion of dice turn up twice together the ſame number, 
wil the wonder woüld be pothing in compariſon with his, 
1 But when we fee this 2 and reſemblance in the, 
225 arm, the hand. the fingers; When we ſee one half of 
5 che body entirely correſpond with the other, in all thoſe 
t minute ſtrokes, yr which a man might have very 
«© well ſabfiſted ; nay, when we often ſee a fingle part 
i repeated an hundred times in the ſame body,. 8 
15 ſtanding it conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of 
* numberleſa fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill in mag- 
* nine, as the convenience of their particular fituation 


2 requires 5 
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is not under he due 


i un eh 
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requires; AP ce a, man-moſt haye — er undee- 
ſtandi in ag who does, not diſcover the finger of God in ſo 
wonde ul a work. Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of 
the body, without which a man might have very well 

Ibſiſted, „though not ſo well as SE them, are a plain 
de monſtration of an all- wiſe Contriver; as.thoſe more 
numerous e which were found among the veſ- 
ſels of the ſame body, are evident demonſtrations that 
they could ; not be the work of chance. T his argument 


receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every 


animal and inſe& within our knowledge, as, well as to 
thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are objects too 
miapte for a human eye; and if we conſider how the 
ſeyeral ſpecies ; in this whole world of life reſemble one 
another, i in very — 7 particulars, Jo far as is conveni- 
ent for their, teſpective ſtates of exiſtence, it is much 
more probable that àn hundred millian, of dice: ond 
% Ci wt ane 4 Far 1 of ings? in _ 

me Fi than that Or. any iingle anim 
Karbe ITS by 1 25 e 3 —— 
. that the like chance ſhould ariſe i 50 ipnu- 
x inſtances, ay: rake a degree of creduli ty that 
on of en ſenſe. We may 

cafry this conſideratior A ford er, if 85 bellect on ine. 
two ſexes. in every livin Pore no wi ith their reſem- 
ances, to each. other, 1 pl, particular iſtinctions 


at were necellary ine K Beg! f this | teal, 
ie of, life. Ss i or the " i ne hd af ” 


4 - There are man more Jemo; trations IT up 

Being, A d of 3 10G 2s HAN wiſdom, —.—.— 
£90dne( i in the formation of the body of .a Hying crea : 
rare, for which, I refer. * reg Sr. to other, Writings, 
parti icularly 575 Kxth b k of. e e 


tion, here the anatomy. of. the human bc ace 


bed with great perſpicuity and el egange. Jar 
particular on the thayghs aw ich runs. t | 
culation, beraule 1 L have not FR. 5 arged upon by, 
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1 if 7 e, VI , £04. Lucan, 


ta «Prayer of te Folate 
1 Had this morning a very valuable and kiifd preſent 


ſent me, of a tranffated work of a moſt excellent 
boreign writer, Who makes a ver Fonßderable figure 
in the learned and Chriſtian world. It is entitled, 4 
' demonſtration of" the exiftence, Rate an omnipotence 
/ God, drawn from the knowledge of nature, particu- 
_ larly of man, and fitted to the meaneſt capacity, by 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray, author of Telemachus, and 
tranſlated from the French by the ſame hand that Eng- 
ue that excellent piece. This great author, in the 8 
_ writings which he has before produced, has manifeſted 
an heart full of virtuous ſentiments, great benevolence 
to mankind, as well as a ſincere and fervent piety to- 
. it his Creator. His talents' and parts are a very - 
= good to the world; and it is a pleafing thing to 
ehold the polite arts ſubſervient to religi on, and re- 
commending i it from its natural beauty. e over 
the letters of my correſpondents, I find one which 


celebrates this treatife, * and recommends it to ap - 5 
readers.” f N : 
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Think I Rave ee NEL in ke writings of 
one Wh¹om I take to be a friend of yours, a ſaying 

which truck me very mel; and, ay 1 remember, it 

Was to his purpoſe: 2 7 ö 

- from being a'thing that wwants to be proved, that 

- tt. the only thing "Of aoDreh wor are carton. This is A 

- Ipreghtly and aft expreſhon 3 however, ] date fay you 
will not be difpleaſed that I put you in mind of ſaying 
ſomething on the Demonſtration of the Biſhe » of Came 
ray. © A man of his talents views all things i in a light 
different from that in which ordinary men-ſee them, 

and the devout difpofition of his ſoul turns all thoſe 

talents to the improvement of the pleafures of a ee | 
" His 9 . Ge regen wh. in a | dreſs almoſt 
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Sobetke; Md Vis es enjoy, in full perfeAtion, ke 
* advantage, while they are reading him; of being 
=  whatheis. The pleaſing repreſentation of the animal 
powers in the beginning of his work, and his copſi- 
VP - , deration of the nature of man with the addition of xea- 
n in the ſubſequent diſcourſe, impteſſes upon the 
mind a ſtrong ſatisfaction 1 in itfelf, and gratitude to- 
Wards him who beſtowed that Juperioriy over the brute 
world. Theſe thoughts had ſuch an effect upon the 
author. himfelf, N he has ended his Wen ith a 
prayer. This adoration has a ſublimity in it b — * 
_ his character, and the emotions of, his heart flow) from 
wiſdom and knowledge. thought it Would be proper 
for a Saturday s paper, and have trauſlated it, to — | 
vou a preſent of it... I have not, as the tranſlator was 
obliged to do, confined: myſelf. to an exact .yerfion 
from the original, but have endeavoured to expreſs. the 
F ſpirit of it; by. taking the liberty to render his thoughts 
n ſuch a way as I ſhould have uttered them, if they had 
bs been my owW-n. It bas been obſerved, that the private 
1 letters of great men are the beſt pictures of their ſouls; 
but certainly their private devotions would be! fill 
more inſtruclive, and l know not why they ſhould not 
. be as curious and entertaining. 
If you inſere this prayer, I know not but I may ſend 
* you, for another occafion, one uſed by a very great 
wit of the laſt age, which has alluſions to the errours 


* oo 
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1 | - written with an uncommon. ſpirit. Ihe perſon whom I 
* | „ mean, was an excellent writer; and the publigation of 


I tidote againſt. the infegtion in his other Writings. But 
= - g this ſupplication of the Biſhop, has in it à more. happy 
4M and untroubled ſpirit ; ; it is (if that is not ſaying ſome- 
2H - ting too fond) the worſhip, of an angel concerned for 
= fon "choſe v. hof had fallen, but himſelf fill in the ſtate of 
| go and innocence. The book ends, with an 6 of 

= oon. ien, 16712 56 Te 
| my God, if the greater number of 04 do 
hes vor diſcover thee in that glorious Mey; of nature Which 
ibo ball placed before dur JO, it is not becauſe thou 
E art . Tom wry one qui thou art Pune to us 
. more 
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. of. a very wild life,” and 1 believe you Will think it is 


this p prayer of his may be, perhaps, ſome kind of an- 
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neſs comprehends it not. Thou, O Lord, doſt eve- 


eeiving t 


A dead unaRtive piece of matter, a flower that withers;- . 


found,” non colour, nor ſmell, nor taſte, nor figure, 
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more than any one object which we touch with our 


hands; but our ſenſes, and the paſſions which they 
roduce in us, turn our attention from thee. Ihày) 
Hoh Wins in the midſt of darkneſs, but the dark- 


ry where dilplay thyfelf. Thon ſnineſt in all thy _, 
works, but art not regarded by heedlefs. and unthink- 
ing man. The whole creation talks aloud of thee, 
and*echoes with the re pe titions of thy holy name. Bua 


uch is our inſenſibility, that we are deaf to the great 


and univerſal voice of nature, Thou art every chere 
about us, and within us; but we wander from our- 
ſelves, become ſtrangers to out own ſouls, and do not 
apprehend thy preſence- O thou who art the eternal 
Fountain of light and beauty, who art the Ancient of 
days, without beginning and without end; O chor 
who art the life of all that truly live, thoſe can never 
fail to find thee; who ſeek for thee within themſelves. 


But alas l the very gifts which thou beſtoweſt upon us, do 


fo employ dur thoughts, that they hinder us from per- 

je hand whick conveys them to us. We live 
dy thee, and yet we live without thinking of thee; 
but, O Lord, what is life in the 8 of hee? 


a river that glides away, a PER that haftens to its 
ruin, a picture made up of fading colours, a maſs of 
ſhining. ore, ſtrike our imaginations; and make us ſen- 
ſible of their exiſtence. + We regard them as objects 
capable of giving us pleaſure, not conſidering that 
thou conveyeſt through them all the pleaſure which 
we imagine tliey give us. Such vain empty objects, 
that are only the ſhadows of being, are proportioned to 
our low and groveling thoughts. That beauty which 
thou haſt poured out on thy creation, is as a veil which . 
hides thee” from our eyes. As thou art a being too 1 
pure and exalted to paſs through our ſenſes, thou art 


not regarded by men, who have debaſed théir nature, 
and have made themſelves like the beaſts that periſh. 


8 infatuated are they, that; notwithſtanding, 21 

know what: is wiſdom and virtue, which have neither“ 

nor any other ſenſible quality, they can doubt of thy A 
„„ „ exiſtence, 
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Do exiſtence, beezuſe thou. art not 1 by the _ 
groſſer organs of ſenſe. Wretches that we are! ve 


| ture, 


| T in. Eve} 2 thing. "When I conſider thee, O Lord, 5 


on thee. 


I wait 320 that day y,. when I ſhall po 
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conſider ſhadows as realities, and truth as a Phantom. 

That which 15 nothing is all to us, and that Which 3 2 

18g rs tous nothing. What do we ſee in all. nas 0 
ut thee, O my 853 1 Thou, and only t Ju, A 0 


am ſwallowed up and loſt in contemplation cf. Mee 


Eu ry. thing beſides thee, even my own, exiſtence, Var 
X uit and diſappears in the enten 181 5 of thee. . / < 
am loſt to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when I” think © 

'The man who does not ſee. thee, bas rat: * 


Ez 


held gothings, he 1 5 does not taſte, 105 Is. a re 
of nothipg. His wg, is vain, and 


dream. Set Ye WP 1 Taper let up ER th 10 805 


CON Tones, ; before rs 


we may | behold, hes 
thine enemies. 


and as the ſmoke is . 57 { 


— 


vaniſh out ef thy pre n "How unhappy is that foul, © 
who, without the ſenſe of thee, has no God, no hope, .. 


no comfort to ſupport him? But how happy the man 


who, ſearches, fi ghs, and thirkts after thee! But he only © 
is fully happy on whom. thou lifreſt up the light o of thy - 
countenance, whoſe tears thou haſt wiped away, and 
ho enjoys in e ee the completion of y 


all his deſires, How long, how long, 0 Tord, all 
c 


6, in thy pre- 


ſence, ulneſs of } joy, and pleaſures for evermore? 


O my God, in this pleaſing hope, ay "bones rejoice, | 
and cry out, Who is like unto thee ! My heart melts 


away, and my ſoul faints within me, when 1 lock vp. 
to thee, who art the God of ws.” life, and my e 
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_ is very ieaihable to belleve;! that part of the TOO 

ſure which happy minds thall enjoy in a future ſtate, 
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tres [ 1 ** 7 to nonuaernt ib ennie Ge ben. 
— in che government of the world, and a diſgos {- 
very of, the ſecret and amazing! .ftep$ c of providence, „ 
from the beginning to the end of time. Nothing ſeems 
to be an entertainment more ada ted to the nature of. 
man, if we conſider, that curioſity is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt. and moſt. laſting appetites implanted in us, and that 
admiration is one of our moſt pleaſing, paſſions 27 and. 
what a perpetual ſucceſſion of eojoyments) will, be at- 
forded to both theſe, in a ſcene fo large and'yariousgas-/, 
ſhall then be laid open to our view in the ſociety of, « 
ſaperiour ſpirits, who perhaps will join with us in z 
delightful a proſpectl! ; 

It is not impoſſible, on the contrary, : chat dart of 
the puniſhment of ſuch as are excluded from bliſs, may 
eonſiſt not only in their being denied this privilege, but 
in having their appetites at the ſame time vaſtly increa -. 
fed, without any ſatisfaction afforded · to them. In thete,,,' 
W the. vain purſuit of knowledge. thal}, perhaps, add; to- 

W their infelicity, and bewilder them into labyrinths of 

| errour, darkneis, diſtraction, and uncertainty, of every 
; thing, but their own evil ſtate, Milton has thus repre- 
ſented the fallen angels reaſoning together in a kind of 
1 reſpite from their torments, and creating to themſelves A-; 
1 _new.,diſquiet amidſt their-very.amuſements z- he could, 
1 nt properly have deſcribed the ſports of condemned 

foirits, without that caſt of hocrour and ref e, an n 
bay ſo judiciouſly mingled with then; © 57; 
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12 An our preſent condition, Which is a — 1 ſtate. 

our minds are, as it were, chequered with truth and 
falſehood ; and as our faculties are narrow, and our 

views imperfect, it is impoſlible but our curiofity mut? 
meet with many repulſes. The boſineſs of mank ind 
i this life Farm rather to act than to know, their por- 
: tion of knowledge is dealt to them accordingly e 

From hence it is, that the reaſon of the inquiſitive: 

exerciſed with difficulties, ia account- 
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ing for the promiſcuous diftribution of good and r to: 
the virtuous and che wicked in his world} From hence 
come all thoſe pathetieal complsints of ſo many tra- 
gieal events, whick happen to the wiſe and the good, it 
and of fach ſurpriting proſperity, "which is often the 
reward of the guilty and the fooliſh, that reaſon is 
ſometimes puzzled, and at a loſs What to pronounce 
 uporf ſo myſterious a diſpenſa tion 
Plato expreſſes his abhorrence of ſome fables f 
the poets, which ſeem to reflect on the gods as the 
authors of injuſtice; and lays it down as a principle, 
that whatever is permitted to befal a juſt man, whe-* 
ther poverty, ſickneſs, or any of tho things which-- 
ſeem to be evils, ſhall eicher in life or death conduce to 
his good. My reader will obſerve how agreeable this 
maxim is to what we find delivered by a greater autheo- 


ſubject, in which he takes pains; after 25 doctrine of 
the Sr9fes, to ſhew,. that adyerlity is not in itſelf an e- 
vil; and mentions à noble ſaying of Demetrius, That 
acl Bing evould' be more wnhappy than a+ man who had 
never known affliction. He compares proſperity to the 
indulgence of a fond mother to a child, which often 
proves his ruin; but the affection of the Divine Being 

to that of a wiſe father, who would have his ſons exer- 


3 ciſed with labour, diſappointment, and pain, that they” 


may gather ſtrength, and improve their fortitude. On 
this occaſion the philoſopher riſes into that celebrated- 
ſentiment, that there i$ not on earth · a ſpectacſe more 
"worthy the gag, of a Creator intent on his works, 
| than a brave man ſaperiour to his ſufferings; to Which 
be adds, that it ny be a pleaſure to Tupiter bimſelf to 
| look down from heaven, and fee Cato, amidſt che 2 
of his country, preſerving his integrity. 


— thoughtawill appear yet more reaſonable; if 7 


. conſider human life as a ftare of probation; and adver- 


- mT as the poſt of honour tes hana. r rs "to _ 
bet and moſt ſelect ſpirits. 18 13 111 IE. LES! 


But what 4 would {chiefly inſiſt on there; is, that Ki 
are not at Preſent in a proper ſituation o judge of the 


| +» ' counſels by which Providence acts, ſince but little ar- 


rives at our nene and even that little we diſcern 
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rity. Seneca has written a diſcourſe" purpo Poel on this 


| c fx „ 
imperfectly; 1 or, according to the. elegant figure in ho: 
17 Writ, We fre but in art, ani it in loſe darkly. It 
15 to be conſidered, that Providence, m its economy, . 
regards the whole ſym of time and things together 
ſo that we cannot diſcover the beautiful conbections be- 
tween incidents which lie widely ſeparated in time, we, 
by lofing- ſo many links of the 'ciraity, out reaſoning 
become broken and imperfect. Thus thoſe parte n. 
the moral world, which have not an abſolute, may yet 
have a relative beauty, in reſpect of ſome other parts 
| concealed from us, but open to his eye, before whom - 
|, paſty preſent, and ro come, are ſet together in ont point 
of view; and thoſe events, the permiſſion of which 
ſeems now to. accuſe his goodneſs, may, in the con- 
ſammation of things, both magnify his/ goodneſs, and 
exalt his wiſdom: And this is enough to check our. 
preſumption, ſince it is in vain to a «> our meaſures 
of regularity to matters of which we know neither the 
antecedents nor the e e 7 the beginning nor the 
end. N 54 4765 4 8 f 
1 mall relſeve my renders FI ab0rattha 
thought, by relating here a Jecosſb tradition concern - 
ing Moſes, which ſeems to be u Kind of parable, illu- 
Arating » what I have laſt mentioned. That great pro- 
phet, it is ſaid, Was called up by a voice from heaven, 
dare top-of a mountain >: where; in a conference with- 
the Supreme Being, he was permitted to propoſe to him 
ſome queſtions concerning his adminiſttation of the u- 
niverſe. In the midſt of this divine colloquy he was 
commanded to look down on the plain below.” A the 
foot of the mountain there iſſaed out à clear 
water, at which a ſoldier 4 alighted from * 2 to 
drink. He Was no ſooner gone, tham a little bo) came 
to the ſame place, and fin * purſe of gold which 
the ſoldier had dropped, took it up, and dent age 
with it. Aeg i after this came an infirm old 
man, weary with age and travelling; and having 
quenched his- thirſt, ſat down to ſt himſelf by the ſide 
of the ſprings The ſoldier miſling his purſe, returns 
_ to ſearch for it, and demands it of the old man, Woo 
affirms he had not ſeen it, and ap ie, to Heaven in 
witneſs of * innocence. Ser * not * | 
"94 1970 
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ll ni mo an ia coils; ods on ni pis %; et 
kis proteſiation, kills him. Hias fell.on hir ce mit, 
borrour and amayement;,i when, the divine" yoicenthus 

prevented, his expoſtulatign, “Be not ſurpriſed, Maſes, 
nor alkwhy the Jugget the wbole earth- has ſuffer - 

1 „ed this thang ta cqme to pais.; the child. is the occa - 

1 *. on . of the ald man i5 {pile ; but know. 
—_—: that the old lur⸗ 


N f „ thou ſaweſt, Was the urs 
derer of chat child's father 
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any nd rem oilaboot id oturan of wor aftungt - 
* [ HE famous Grariam in; his little book, wherein: | 
1 ihe, lays.,gown, maxims for.a man's adyancing: 
himſelf at court, adviſes, his reader to aſſociate himſelf; 
with che fortunate, and td ſhun the company of the un- 
fortunate; Which, notwichſlandingothe baſeneſs of the 
recept to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething uſeful 
in Wfor thoſe; whoyputh their intereſt in the worid. It 
is cextain a great part of what we call good or, ill ſor- 
dus, ries gut of right os. wrong meaſures, and. ſchemes 
_ life. When TL hear a man complain of his being un- 
_ fortünate in all his, undertakings, Jſbrewdly ſuſpect 
. him, for as ver weak mau in his affairs. bi conformity 
CREE ith chis Wayfof thinking, Cardinal Rithlieu uſed to: 
as, that unfortunate and imprudent were but awo. 
words for the ſame thing. As the Cardinal himſelf bed 
a great ſhare both of prudence and good fortune, his 
famous antagoniſt the Count 4 Olivarea was diſgraced. 
ag the cgurt of Madrid, becauſe it was alleged againſt 
him, chat ſhe had never any ſucceſs in his undertakings, 
_ This, ſays au eminent author, was indirectly accuſmg 
him of impr udence. 11 2001 | 3 gan bed bien l! 
Wit Cicero recommended; Pompey to the Romans for their 
_ +» general upon three accounts, as he was a man of cou- 
_—_ rage, conduct, and good «fortune, , It was, perhaps, | 
r for the reaſon above mentioned, namely, that a ſeries 
1 of good fortune ſuppoſes a prudent management in ihe 
- =_ erſon whom it befals, that nbt only Gylla the dictator, 
bot ſeveral of the, Remane perors, as is ſtill to be ſeen 
Flt upon their medals, among their other titles, gave 
3 9 "2, ͤ ee 
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cheinſaleps that of F cis, or Canon; The 8 
indeed ſeem to have valued a man more for his good 
fortune than for any other quality; Which I think is 
very natural for thoſe who have not a ſtrong belief of 


another world. For how: can 10 conceive a man crown- + 


ed with many diſtinguiſhing, bleſfivgs,” that has not 
ſome extraordinary find: of x, hy and perfection in al 
which lies open td ebe ſupreme eye, though perhaps it 
is not diſcoyered' by my eren What ls the rea- 
ſon Hemer's'and Vingiſs heroes do not form a. in 1 
tion, or ſtrike a blow, without the conduct and direc- 
tion of ſome 'deity ? Doubtleſs, becauſe the poets e. 


ſeemed it the greateſt honcur to be favoured by the RS 


gods; * and"thoy by the beſt way of 'praifing* 4 man, 
Was 10 recount . favours wth” naturally. implies ' 
an e ae in” the perſon's 'on whom they de- 
ſcehded. RY 5 

Thoſe? Who befieve'a IO PENS rewards and pus” 4 
niſhments, act very abſurdly, if they form their opi- 
nions of a man's merit from his ſucceſſes, Hut certain- 
ly, if T thought the whole circle of our being was con- 
cluded between our birchs and deaths, 'I-ftiould® "chin" 
a man's good fortune the meaſure and ſtandard of his 
real merit, ſince Providence would have no opportunity. 
of rewarding his virtue and perfections, but in the pre- 
ſent life. A virtuous unbel iever, who lies under the 

preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon to cry out, as they 
laid Brutus did a little before his death, O Virtue, F- 
Ba ve avorſbipped thee as a Subflantial goed, but 1 find. 
thou art an empty nam. 

But to return to our firſt point : Though prudence 
does undoubtedly, in a great meaſure, produce — good 
or ill fortune in the world, it is certain there are many 
unforeſeen accidents and occurrences which very often 
pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can be laid by human 
wiſdom.” T be race is not always to the ſwift, nor — 
battle to the ſtrong. Nothing leſs than infinite wean 
can have an abſolute command over fortune; the highs. 
eft degree of it which man can pofleſs, is by nd means 
equal to fortuitous events, and to ſuch contingencies as 
may riſe in the profecution of our affairs. Nay, it AI 
very often bappenz, oy 'prodence; Which has e . 
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in 95 great. . 0 eautieb, I mau from 
being fo fortunate as he might poſlibly {Ks . with- 
out it. A perſon who only aims at what is likely to 
| ſucceed, And follows 95055 LY giQates of human pi. 
dence, never meets with thoſe Borat. and. unforeſ ſeen... 
ſucceſſes, which a ar often; the, effec of; ſang) bine tem 7 
0 or a more happ raſhneſs; and this, Perh: aps, may... 


voufin e young than the old.. 
1 t. 48 Je, | lince x Wie is ſo ſhört⸗ fig Ried A Bel: 
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rtaidly 2 5 ice very deſirable wks wt 
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It is, remarked. of n, famo thy eciam general wh 1805 * 
name a —— tecollect, .; and Who had Veen 
e ee Fortune, that 2 a ecount- 
ing; end of ever ries among bus Firs Wa — 2 
? everal great h 


nd in this # — had n 


Hare. 


e the reaſoh. that, according to the common 'oblerva- .. * 
tion, fortune, "like, other females, delights rather i in. fa- | 


24 : 


5 tures, and che eidents ay. 18 5 oP, Þ., 
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5 en 
Are, Alter Which ils gucke Mita Sht he 


1 proſpere in any thing he .undertoo 4 
As arrogance, and a conoelteaocly of our on abili- 


ties, are very ſhocking and offenſive to men, of, enſe 


and, 0 ſure they ace, highly iplealing 


40 that Being who elighsy ing 3g, hay! s nds, 299+ 
0 75 af | Ely. 


115 diſpcniations, ſeems purpoſel 
us, that, Opt own kbemezcor pradencs have no Raſen 
our advantements. 405 IE 
Since on this ſubjeR 1 have already. admin ſeveral - 
| quotations, which have, occurred to my memory upon 
writing this paper, I ſhall, conclude. it with a, little 
. Perfian fahle. 2 0 of water 2 a cloud into 
the ſea, and finding uſelf.loſt in ſuch an immenſity of 
fluid, matter, xoke out into the following. reflection. 
e what. an in c tee am 1 in this 
„ prodigious ocean 0 N !, my. exiſtence, is of no 
"4 concern to the nnyerſe; A 73 am reduced to a; kind of 
ngthing, and, am leſs, than the leaſt of che works of 
* God. 05 ie ſo happened that an oyſter, Which lay in 


the neighbourhood, of this drop, chanced to 


and ſwallowit. up in the midſt o "this. its humble ſoli- 
loquy. The drop, ſays. Fr Able, lay a., great While 
hardening in the ſhell, till by de rees it was ripened 


into à pearl, which, falling into the hands of à diver, 
after a Jong, ſeries of „ kay is at pales, that 
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FT is of the laſt Adore to "hae the! OY TRE of 
1 a child. with devotion, which ſeldom dies 1 in a mind 
that has received an catly tincture of it. Though it 
may ſeem extinguiſnie "Wor! 4 While oo the cares VP the - 
* world, the heats of youth, or the al urements of vice, 
"It + generally breaks out and difcoyers irſelPagain as = 
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ee ein dt 5 | 6, op! dietaves: whe T 
; os the-man to himſelf. e fire may be covered 1 
and overlaid, but cannot be 5 quenched and 
"mothers. 

A ſtate of einen "IAN . and. juſtice,” with- 

p ob devotion, is à cold, lifeleſs, infrpi "rondirion” a 
virtue; and is rather to be ſtyled philo oþHy * than 
ligion. Devotion opens the mind to great concep= 

* 


tions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas than a 
that are to be met with in the moſt exalted ſcience ; 
And, at the ſame time, warms and agitates the _ 
more than fenfual pleaſure 

It has been obſerved by come e that man is 

mote diſtinguiſhed from this animal world by devotion 

than by reaſon, as ſeveral" brute-creatures diſcover in 
their Rios ſomething like a faint plimmering of rea- 
ſon, though they betray, in no ſingle circumſtance of 

*their behaviour, any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to 
devotion: It is certain, the propenſity” of the mind to 

religious worſhip, the natural tendency of the ſoul to 

fly to ſome ſuperiour being for ſuccour in dangers and 
diſtreſſes, the gratitade to an inviſible ſaperintendent 

Which ariſes in us upon receiving any extraordinary 
and unexpected good fortune, the acts of loue and ad- 
mwmiration with which the thoughts'of men are ſo won- 

derfully tranſported in mediating upon the divine per- 
| fections, and the. univerſal concurrence of all the na- 
tions under heaven in the great article of adoration, 
plainly ſhew that devotion or religious. worſhip muſt be 
the effect of a tradition from ſome firſt founder: of man- 


1 - 
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kind, or that it is *conformable to the natural light of 
kreaſon, or that it proceeds from an inſtinct implanted 
in the foul itſelf. For my part, I look upon all theſe 
to be the concurrent cauſes; but which 'ever of them | 
_ © ſhall be aligned as the principle of divine worſhip, it I 
| manifeſtly. Þ points to aſopreme Being LY the fiſt * 1 
VCC e 4 a 7 
«3; I may take "4a, other opportunity. ſ 
. thoſe: particular. forms and methods of devotion whic L 
are taught us by Chrittianit N 
1 555 what os even this b principle may fome- r 
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reaſon which” was given us as the guide of” all car; ace 

ions. 

The two 8 errqurs into en A miſtaken * 

votion may betray us, are enthuhaſm and ſuperſtition. 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man 

who bas his head turned with religions enthuſiaſm. A 


| perſon hat i iS crazed, though with pride or malice, is 


a' fight very "mortifyi ing to human nature; but. ber 
the Ae ariſes Roch any indiſcreet fervours of de- 
votion, or too intenſe an application of the mind to its 
miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſon in more 

particular manner. We may however learn this leſſon 
rom it, that fince devotion itelf 7 Which one would be 
apt to think could not be too Warm) may diſorder the 
mind, unleſs its heats are tempered with caution and 
prudence, we ſhould be particularly careful” to keep 
our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to, guard: otirſelves 
in all parts of life againſt the influence of paſſion, ima- 
gination, and conſtitution, © 


Devotion, when it does not He ds the the Edel It 


* 


— 


reaſon, is very apt to de generate into enthußafm, when , 


the mind finds herſelf very muck inflamed with her; 


yotions, the is too much inclined to. think they Ale .. 


not of her own kindling, but blown up with fomhin 
divine within ber. If the indulges this thought to 


far, and bumours the growing paſfion, ſhe at Tait flings- 


herſelf into imaginary raptures and eeſtaſſes; and When 
once ſhe fancies her{elf under the influence of a divine 
impulſe, it is no wonder if ſhe flights human ordinan- 
ces, and refuſes to comply with any Eſtabliſhed form 
of religion, as thinking herielt directed by a much ſu- 


Periour guide. Wl 
As enthuſiaſm is à kind of e in devotion, 99 


perſtition is the exceſs not only of devoti*ny but of 


| 1 ia general; according to, an old Heathen ſay⸗ 


g, quoted by Aulus Gellius; r N epor tes, 
e efas ; A man ſhould be religibus, not ſuper- 
ſtitious ; for, as the author tells us, Nigidius obſerved. 
upon this paſſage, that the Latin words which termi- 
nate in e, generally imply vitious charaRters, and - 
the having of any quality tv an exceſs. '# 

Won enthuſiaſt in Lo gion is like an odſlinate clown, 
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a ſuperſtitious man like an infipid courtier. Enthiſi- 
aſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuperſtition of fol- 
35 Moſt of the ſects that fall ſhort of the church of 
nglaud, have in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, 
as the Roman Catholic religion is one huge overgrown 
body of childiſh and idle ſuperſtitionss. 
The Roman Catholic church ſeems indeed irrecovera- 


| bly loſt in this particular, If an abſurd dreſs or behat 


 viour be introduced in the world, it will foon be found 


out and diſcarded : on the contrary, a habit or cere- 


mony, though never ſo ridiculous,. which. has taken 


anQuary in the church, ſticks in it for ever, A Go- 


7hic Biſhop, perhaps, thought, it proper to repeat 
fuch a form in ſuch particular ſhoes or ſlippers; ano- 
ther fancied it would be very decent if ſuch a part of 


pete e were performed with a mitre on his 


head, and a crofier in his hand: to this a brother Can. 
dal, as wile as the others, adds an antic dreſs, which 


he conceived would allude very aptly. to ſuch and ſuch 
myſterias, till by degrees the whole office has degene- 
rated into an empty ho . 8 
Iheir ſucceſſors ſee the vanity and inconvenience 
of theſe ceremonies ; bur inſtead of reforming, perhaps 
add others, which they think more ſignificant, and 


_ which take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are ne- 


yer to be driven out after they have been once admit- 
ted. I have ſeen the pope officiate at St Peter's, where, 
for two hours together, he was buſied in putting on or 
off his different accoutrements, according to the dif- 
_ ferent parts he was to act in tem. 


Nothing is ſo glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it, as a: ſtrong ſteady ma- 
ſculine piety ; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are the 
: Senkel of human reaſon, that expoſe us to the ſcorn 
and deriſion of 1nfidels, and fink us even below the 

beaſts that periſh. eb bad ee 
Idolatry may be looked upon as another errour ari- 
fing from miſtaken devotion ; but becauſe refleftions 


on that ſubject would be of no uſe to an Engliſb reader, 


I hall not enlarge upon it. 0 
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Elig ion may be conſidered under two general 
kinds,” The firſt comprehends what we are to 
believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By thoſe 
things which. we are to believe, mean whatever is 
revealed to us in the holy writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the Wee e of by the light 
of nature; by the things which we are to practiſe, I 
mean all thoſe duties to which we are directed by 
reaſon or natural religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh by the name of faith, the ſecond by that 
of morality. 
1f we look into the more ſerious part of mankind, we 


find many who lay fo great a ſtreſs upon faith, chat 
they negleci morality ; and many who build fo much 


upon morality, that they do not pay a due regard to 
faith. The perfect man ſhould be defective in neither 
of theſe particulars, as. will be very evident to thoſe 
who conſider the benefits which ariſe from each of them, 
and which I ſhall make the ſubject of this day's paper, 

| Notwithſtanding this general diviſion. of Chriſtian 
duty into morality and faith, and that they have both 
their peculiar excellencies, the firſt has the pre-eminence 
in ſeveral reſpects, 

Fir, Becauſe the greateſt yore of morality (as L 
have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixed eternal nature, 
and will endure when faith, Jhall fail, and be loſt in 
conviction. | TEE 


| Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may be Pee Ten, to "A 


| greater od to mankind, and become more bene i- 


cial to the world, by N without faith, than by 
faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Becauſe morality gives a greater perfection 
to human nature, by quieting the mind, moderating 
the paſſions, and advancing the ID: of every man 
in his private capacity. 

 Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality i is much more. 
certain than that of faith, all the civilized nations of 


the world agreeing in the great points of morality, as 


much as they differ in thole of faith. 
Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity is not of ſo malignant a na- 
8 H 2 tuie 
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ture as immorality ; or to put * ſame reaſon in another 


ght, becauſe it: is geheraily owned, there may be ſalva- 
tion for a virtuous infidel, (particularly in the caſe of in- 
vincible ignorance), but none for a vitious belicyer., ; 

Sixthly Pecauſe faith feems to draw. its rincipal, 
if not all its excellency fram the influence it - 5 upon 
morality; as we ſnall fee more at large, if we confider 
wherein confiſts the excellency of faith, or the belief 
of revealed reli gion > and 151 think is, 


Fit, In explaining and carrying to greater heights,” 
{evera] points of morality. 


Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger. motives to 
en force the practice of morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable . of te ag 
preme Being, more endearing notions of one ancther,. 
and a truer Hate of ou: ſelves, both in regard to the 
- granceur and vileneſs of our natures. 

Faurthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and ry oY 
of vice, which in the Chriſtian ſyſtem 1s ſo very great, that 
he who is poſſeſſed of all perfe&tion, and the ſovereign 
judge of it, is repreſented, by ſeveral of our divines, 
as bating fin to the fame degree that he loves the ſa- 
cred perſon who was made the propitiation for it. | 
*Fifthly, In being che ordinary and preſcribed me- 
thod of os morality effeQual to ſalvation. 

„ have only touched on cheſe ſeyeral heads, which 
every one who is converſant 1 in diſcourſes of this nature, 
will eafily enlarge upon in his own thoughts, and draw 
concluſions from them, which may be uſeful to him in 
the conduct of his like. One I am ſure is fo obvious, 


- that he cannot miss it, namely, That a man cannot be 
perfect in his ſcheme © of morality, who does not 


ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian 
faith. 


© Beſides this, I Hall lay down two or three other 


maxims which [ think we may deduce from what has 
been ſaid. 


Firſt, That. we N be particularly cautious of 
making any thing an article of faith which does not 


contr ibute to the confirmation or improvement of mo- 
rali 


Herne; Js That no article of faith can be true and au- 


[4 


thentic, 


1 


2 * 


| 8 | 
thentie, which weakens or ſubverts the practical yore 


of religion, or what I have hitherto called morality: 


Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of morality, . or 
natural . cannot poſſibly apprehend any dan- 


and uncorrupt in the doctrines of our national church. 
There is likewiſe Another maxim, Which I think 


may be drawn from the foregoing conſiderations; which 


is this, that we ſhould, in all dubious points, conſider 
— ill 1 uences that may ariſe from them, ſup- 
ould be eq mg DEE we . W. 
— — them. 


For example, in that diſputable point of: perſecu- 


ting men for conſcience fake, befides the embittering 
their minds with hatred, indignation, and all the ve! 
hemenee of reſentment, and enſnaring them to profeſs 
what they do not believe, we out them off from the 
pleaſures and ad vanta ges of ſociety, afflict their bo- 
dies, diſtreſs their fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin 


their families, make their lives painful, or put an end 


to them. Sure, when I fee ſuch dreadful conſequences 
riſing from-a principle, I would be as fully convinced 
of the truth of it, as of a mathematical demonſtration, 
before I would venture to act upon it, or W it a 
part of my religion. 

In this caſe, the injury done our eig hboe⸗ is MER 
and evident; the principle that puts us upon doing it, 
of a dubious and diſputable nature. Morality ſeems 
highly violated by the one; and whether or no a 2eat- 
for what a man thinks the true ſyſtem of faith _ 
juſtify it, is very uncertain, J cannot but think 
our religion produce charity as well as zeal, it will not 
be for ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel inſtances. But, 
to conclude with the words of an excellent author, 


r 


ger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is rved pure 


We have juft enough religion to make us hate, but not - 
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e * made human nature reſemble the. divine: 
How much miſtaken ſoever they might be in the ſeveral 
means they propoſed for this end, it muſt, be owned that 
the deſign was great and glorious. The fineſt works of 
invention and imagination are of very little weight, 

when put in the balance with what refines and exalts 
the ratidnal mind. Longinus exEuſes Homer: very hand- 
ſomely, when he ſays the poet made his gods like 


men, that he might make his. men appear like the gods. 


But ĩt muſt be allowed that ſeveral of the ancient phi- 
loſophers acted as Cicero wiſhes. Hamer had done; they 
endeavoured IO to make men like Sods, than gods 
Ike mag. 05 16695 d mne tot: 
Acting. to dis 4e maxim in Pbiloſophy, 
As of them have endeavoured to place men in ſuch 
a ſtate of pleaſure, or indolence at leaſt, as they vain- 
ly imagined the happineſs of, the Supreme Being to 
conſiſt in. On the other hand, the moſt virtuous © 
of philoſophers. have created a chimerical wiſe man, 
whom they made exempt from paſſion and pain, and 
thought 1 it enough to pronounce him all- ſoffcient. 
This laſt character, when diveſted of the glare of 
ee philoſophy that ſurrounds it, ſignifies: no more, 
than that a good and, wiſe man ſhould ſo arm himſelf 
with patience, as not to yield tamely to the violence 
of paſſion and pain; that he ſhould learn ſo to ſup- 
preſs and contract his deſires, as to have few wants; 


% 


and that he ſhould cheriſh ſo many virtues in his ſouls 


as to have a perpetual ſource of pleaſure in himſelf, 

The Chriſtian religion requires, that, after having 
| framed the beſt idea we are able of the divine natue, 
it ſhould be our next care to conform ourſelves to it, 
as far as our impexfectionꝭ will permit. - I might men- 

tion ſeveral paſſages in the ſacred writings on this head, 
to which I might add many maxims, and wiſe. ſayings 

of moral authors among the Greels aud Roman. 

I ſhall only inſtance a remarkable paſſage to this 

urpoſe,..out of FJaliau's Ce/ars.- The Emperour ha- 
ving Tepreſented all the Roman emperours, with" lex - 
ander the Great, as paſſing in review before the gods, 
and ſtriving for the ſuperiority, lets them all-drop, ex- 
Kals eee, © end 2 Auguſtus Ca ſar, 


Trajan 5 


ES EI #6 9 I 5 | \ 


7 rajan, Marcus Aurelius," and Conflantine. Each of 
theſe great heroes of antiquity lays in his claim for the. 


upper place, and, in order to it, ſets forth his actions. 
after the moſt advantageous manner. But the gods,. 


Inſtead of being dazzled with the luſtre of their actions, 


inquire, by Mercury, into the proper motive and go+ | 
verning princ 15 that influenced them throughout the 


whole ſeries of their lives and exploits. Alexander tells 
them, That his aim was to conquer; Fulius Cæſar, 


That his was to gain the higheſt poſt in his country; 


 Ayguſius, to govern well; Trafan, That his was the 


ſame as that of Alerarder; namely, to conquer. The 
queſtion at length was put to. Marcus Aurelius, who re- 
plied, with great modeſty; That ze had always been his: 
care to imitate theigods. This conduct ſeems to have 


aſſembly. Marcus Aurelius being afterwards aſked po: 
explain himſelf, declares, That, by imitating the 
he endeavoured to imitate: them in the uſe of his | un- 


wants as poſſible in bimſelt. and to do all the 'yoods he 
could to other s. 

Among the many ich by n revealed! ok 
gion has advanced morality, this is one, that it has 


given us a more juſt and perfect idea of that Being 
whom every reaſonable creature ought to imitate. The 
young man, in a Heathen comedy, might juſtify his 
lewdneſs by the example of Jupiter; as indeed there 


was ſcarce any crime that might not be countenanced: 


gained him the moſt votes, and beſt place in the whole 


derſtanding, and of all other faculties; and, in parti - 
cular, that it was always his ſtudy to have as few 


by thoſe notions of the Deity which prevailed among 


the common people in the Heathen world. Revealed 
religion ſets forth a proper object for imitation, in that 
being who is the pattern, as Ma as the: ſource, of all 


spiritual perfection. 1 


While we remain in this life, m we are fabjet to 1 


wherein we can imitate che Supfeme Being. In che 


next life we meet with nothing to excite our inchina- 
tions that doth hot deſerve: them. I ſhall therefore 
diſmiſs _ reader wich this maxim, vi. 10 05 Happi- 


— ne /t 


merable temptatiens, which, if liſtened to, will make | 
us deviate from reaſon and goodneſs, the only thin 
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T. is ene with 3 writers to o otjes in 2 
1 Aigns to their adverfaries.. This turns their argo- 
ment into ſatire, which, inſtead of ſfiewing an errour 
in the underſtanding, tends only to expoſe the morals 
af thoſe they write agaigſt. I ſhall not act after this 
manner wich reſpect tothe Fræc-ibinlers. \Virtve, and 
the happineſs of ſociety, are the great ends hich all 
men ought to promote, and ſome of that ſect would be 
t to have at heart above the reſt of mankind. 
But ſuppoſing thoſe who make that profeflion to cariy 
on à good deſign in the ſimplicity of their hearts, and 
according to their beſt knowledge, yet it is much to be 
feared, thoſe, well-meaning: ſouls, While they endea- 
| voured to recommend virtue, have, in reality, been- 
_ advancing the intereſts of vice; which as I take to 
proceed from their ignorance of human nature, we may 
Wil hape, when they become ſenſible of their miſtake, 
= theywil-in conſequence of thar-benchcent-principle._ 
1 they pretend to 50 pon. reform their Patios For che 
future. 1! #45945 
The ſaves 5 Liens in my eye, FSG of virtue 
as the moſt 'amiable” thing in the world; but at the: 
1 ſame time that they extol her beauty, they take care 
n to leſſen her portion. Such innocent creatures are 
i they, and ſo great ftrangers to the world, that ey. 
1 think this a likely meine to ane In Enron 
| „Wimme has in herſelf the. frank . charms > 
; * Chriſtianity, as it places her in the ſtrongeſt lights 
and adorned with all her native 'attrfftions, ſo it kin- 
el fire in the ſoul, by adding: to them the un- 
utterable 
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etterable rewards which attend her votaries in an es 
teraal ſlate, Or if there are men of a ſaturnine and 
heavy complexion, who are not eaſily lifted up by hope, 
there is the proſpect of everlaſting puniſhment to agi- 
tate their ſouls, and frighten them into the prattice oe 
virtue, and an averſion from vice. | | 

Whereas your ſober Free thinkers tell you, that vir⸗ 
tue indeed is beautiful, and vice deformed; the former 
deſerves your love, and the latter your abhorrence; 
but then it is for their own ſake, or on account of the 


good and evil which immediately attend them, and | 


are inſeparable from their reſpective natures. . As for 
the immortality of the ſoul, or eternal puniſhments. 
and rewards, thoſe are openly ridiculed, or rendered 
ſuſpicious by the moſt ly and laboured artifice., 

I will not ſay theſe men act treacherouſly in the. 
cauſe of virtue; but will any one deny, that they act 
fooliſhly, who pretend to advance the intereſt of it by 
deſtroying or ane the ſtrongeſt motives to it, 
Which are accommodated to all capacities, and fitted 
to work on all diſpoſitions, and enforcing thoſe alone 

which can affect only a generous and exa ted mind? * 
_ * Surely ey muſt be deſtitute of paſſion themſelves, 
and unacquainted with the force it hath on the minds 
of others, who can imagine that the mere beauty of, 
fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, is ſufficient to ſu(-, 
tain the mind of man in a ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial, 
1 all the e of preſent profit and ſenſu- | 
ality. _ 

It is m opinion, the Free-thinkers ſhould be 2e 
as a ſet 10 poor ignorant creatures, that have not ſenſe 
to diſcover the excellency of religion; it being evi - 
dent thoſe men are no witches, nor likely to be guilty 
of, any deep deſign, who proclaim aloud to the world, 
that they have les motives of honeſty than the reſt of | 
their fel ow. ſubjects; 5 who have all the inducements to 
the exerciſe of any virtue which a Free-rhinker can poſ- 
fibly have, and beſides, the expectation of never-end- 
ing happineſs or miſery, as the Conſequence of their 
choice. 

Are not men aQuuated by their afſions ? And are 
not Ek on fear the moſt anf of our h 5 

| And. 
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And are there any objects which can rouſe and awakea 
our hopes and feats, like thoſe proſpects that warm 
and penetrate the heart of a Chriſtian, but are not re- 
% T 
It is not only à clear point, that a Chriſtian breaks 
through ſtronger engagements, whenever he ſurrenders 
himſelf to commit a criminal action, and is ſtung with 
a ſharper remorſe after it, than a Free. ibin ker? But it 
ſhould even feem that a man, who believes no future 
ſtate, would act a fooliſh part in heing thoroughly 
Honeſt.” For what reaſon is there why ſuch a one ſhould 
pane his own private inteteſt or pleaſure to the do - 
ing his duty? If à Chriſtian foregoes ſome preſent ad- 
vantage for the ſake of his cenfeience, he acts ac- 
countably, becauſe it is with the view of gaining ſome 
once uture good. But he that having no ſuch view, 
ould yet cenfcirarioofly deny himſelf a preſent good 
in any incident where he may fave appearances, is al- 
together as ſtupid as he that would truſt him at ſuch a 
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It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue is her own re- 
ward; that a natoral gratification attends good actions, 
which is alone ſufficient to excite men to the per form- 
ance of them. But although there is nothing more I « 
lovely than virtue, and the practice of it is the ſureſt 
Way to folid natural happineſs, even in this life; yet 
titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical pleaſures, are more ar- 4 
dently ſought after by moſt men, than the natural gra- 
tifications of a reaſonable mind; and it cannot be de- a 
nied, that virtue and innocence are not always the it 
readieſt methads to attain. that ſort of happineſs. Be- ir 
ſides, the fumes of paſſion muſt be allayed, and reaſon b 
maſt burn brighter than ordinary, to enable men to g 
ſee and reliſh all the native beauties and delights off 55 
virtuous life. And though we ſhould grant our Free- ſa 
thinkers to be a ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only of 01 
being enamoufed of virtue, yet what would become ce 
of the bulk of mankind; who have grofs upderſtand- M th 
ings, but livelyiſenſes and ſtrong paſſions? What a de- I 
luge of luſt, and fraud, and violence, would in a lit- th 
tle time overflow the whole nation, if theſe wiſe advo- be 
cates for morality were univerſally bearkened to? 
© 541 i 2 7 | Laſtly, 7 
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Laſtly, opportunities do ſometimes offer, in. which a 

man may wickedly make his fortune, or indulge a 

pleaſure, without fear of temporal damage, either ig 
reputation, health, or fortune. In ſuch caſes, what 

reſtraint do they lie under who have no regards. beyond 

the grave, the inward compunctions of a wicked, as 

well as the joys of an upright mind, being grafted. on 

the ſeple of another fate + 

The thought, That our exiftence terminates, with this | 
life, doth naturally check the foul in any generous ©. 
purſuit,” contract her views, and fix them on tempo- . 
.rary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones the reaſon, extin- — 3 
guiſhes all noble and heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects I 
the mind to the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion,  . The 

wiſe Heathens of antiquity were not ignorant of this z 

hence they endeavoured by fables, and conjectures, 

and the glimmerings of nature, to poſſeſs the minds. of 

men with the belief of a future ſtate, which has been 

ſince brought to light by the goſpel, and is now moſt 
inconſiſtently decried by a few weak men, who would 

have us. beheve that they promote virtue by turning 
xligion.4at0 FdIenle. d wlll * 
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F is a Certain coldneſs and indifference in the 
1 phraſes of our European languages, when they 
are compared with the oriental forms of ſpeech; and 
it happens very luckily, that the Hebrew idioms run 
into the Engliſb tongue with a particular grace and 
beauty, Our language has received innumerable ele- 
gancies and improvements, from that infuſion; of He- 
br#iſms which are derived to it out of the poetical paſ- 
ſages in holy writ. ' They give a force and energy to 
our expreſſions, warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, 
than any that are to be met with in our own tongue. 
There is ſomething fo pathetic in this kind of diction, 


t- that it often ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our 
0- bearts burn Within us. How cold and dead does a 
? | 4 2 4 » \ 2 2 — 4 Et P r a v er 
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- | prayer appear, that is compoſed in the moſt elegant 


| | and polite forms of ſpeech which are natural to our 
| | tongue, when it is not heightened by that ſolemnity of 
| Phraſe which may be drawn from the ſacred writings. 
| t has been ſaid by ſome of the ancients, that if the 
[ gods were to talk with men, they would certain! 
. R fpeak in Plato's ſtyle; but I think we may ſay with 
—_ Juſtice, that when mortals converſe with their Creator, 
1 they cannot do it in ſo proper a ſtyle as in that of the 
| Robes. HSE HS 3 
1 If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
_ : that are to be met with in the divine writings, and, 
tif examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech 
4 4} mix and incorporate with the Exgliſb language; after 
__ having peruſed the book of Malus, let him read a lite- 
Ts i ral tranſlation of Horace or Pindar. He will find in 
1 theſe two laſt ſuch an abſurdity and confuſion of ſtyle, 
1 with ſuch a comparative poverty of imagination, as 
will make him very ſenſible of what I have been here 
8 advancing. ak pt e Mrs by 
_ Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſury of words, fo 
1 beautiful in themſelves, and ſo proper for the airs of 
1 muſic, I cannot but wonder that perſons of diſtinction 
1 : | ſhould give ſo little attention and encouragement. to 
_ chat kind of muſic, which would have its foundation 
_—_ in reaſon, and which would improve our virtue in pro- 
— portion as it raiſed our delight. The paſſions that are 
_ excited by ordinary compoſitions, generally flow from 
ol ſuch Mly and abſurd occafions, that a man is aſhamed 
 _ to refſett upon them ſeriouſly ; but the fear, the love, | 
; = ' the ſorrow, the indignation that are awakened in the | 
1 mind by hymns and anthems, make the heart better, 
ft and proceed from ſuch cauſes as are altogethcr reaſon- . 
2 TY 2 Fo he 1 
TR! able and praiſe worthy. Pleaſure and duty go hanq in Wl . 
18 hand, and the greater our ſatisfaction is, the greater is i 
1 ar seligion eee nt be 1 py 
= Muſic, among thoſe who were ſtyled the choſen peo- MW, 
1 ple, was a religious art. The ſongs of Sion, which 
1 we have reafon to believe were in high repute among 
19 the courts of the eaſtern monarchs, were nothing elſe 
r but 8 and pieces of poetry that adored or celebra- 
r ted the Supreme Being. The greuteſt conqueror in 
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this holy nation, after the manner of the old Grician 
lyrics, did not only compoſe the words of his divine Mk 
odes, but genera'ly ſet them to muſic himſelf: after 
which his works, though they were conſecrated to the ta» 7 
bernacle, became the national entertainment, as well 
as the devotion of his people. EET? . 
The firſt original of the drama waz a religious wor- 
ſmip, confiſting only of a chorus, which was nothing 
| elſe but an hymn to a deity. As luxury and voluptu- 
ouſneſs prevailed over innocence and religion, this form 
of worſhip degenerated into tragedies ; in which, how- 
0 ever, the chorus ſo far remembered its firſt office, as to 
brand every thing that was vitious, and recommend eve- 
ry thing that was laudable; to intercede with heaven 
for the innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the «+ 
criminal. | 3 B 
Homer and Hefjod intimate to us how this art ſhould 
be applied, when they repreſent the muſes as ſurround - 
ng Jupiter, and warbling their hymns about his throne. BR 
might ſhew from innumerable paſſages in ancient 2 
writers, not only that vocal and inſtrumental mufte © _ 
were made uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that * 
their moſt favourite diverſions were filled with ſongs 
and hymns to their relpeQive deities. Had we fre - 
quent entertainments of this nature among us, they 
would not a little purify and exalt our "ge. Fan give 
our. tkoughts a proper turn, and cherfh thoſe divine 
impulſes in the ſoul, which every one feels that has 
not ſtifled them by ſenſual and immoderate pleafures. - 
| Muſic, when thus applied, rai.es noble hints in 
the mind of the hearer; aud fills it with great concep- 
tions. It lengthens devotion, | and. advances - praiſe 
into rapture. It lengthens opt every. at of worſhip, 2 
anck produces more laſting and permanent impreſſionss 
in the mind, than thoſe which accompany any. tranſi- | 
ent form of words that are uttered in the ordinary me- 


thod'of rehgious-worſhip. rp. | eg IE | 
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ger of all known fin, both from the light of. nature 
and revelation, after. having given us the deſcription 


of the laſt day Wt of holy writ, has this dna 
pafag. 
A ippell to any man, whether this be not a repre: 


ſentation of things yery proper and ſuitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world ſhall come 
do judge it ? and whether the wit of man ever deviſed 


any thing ſo awful and ſo agreeable to the majeſty of 


God, and the ſolemn judgment of the whole world? 
The deſcription which Vigil makes of the Ehfan 
fields, and the infernal regions, how infinitely do they 


fall ſ-ort of the majeſty of the holy ſcripture, and the 
deſcription there made of heaven and hell, and of the 


great and terrible day of the Lord ! So that in compa- 


Tiſon they are childiſh and trifling 3. and yet perhaps 
he had the moſt regular and moſt governed imagina- 


tion of any man that ever lived, and obſerved the 
greateſt decorum in his characters and deſciiptions. But 


who can declare he great things af. G, but he zo a0 0: 


Ged. ſpall reveal them 5 © 


This obſervgtion was worthy | a” 8 polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with all Mo are ſuch, 


ſo far as to examine whether he {poke that as a man of 


a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced it merely Jos tte 
_ ſervice of his doErine as a clergy man. 


I am very confident Whoever reads the goſpele, with 


an heart as much prepared in favour of them as when 
he fits down to Virgil or Homer, Will find no paſſage 


"thete which i is not told with more natural force than any 


epiſode i in either of thoſe Nis, Who were the chief of 


mere mankind. 


The laſt thing 1 read was he 24 chapter of St 


Lake, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our bleſted Saviour, after his reſurreQi.'n, joined with 
two diſciples on the way to Emmaus, as an ordinary 
traveller, © and took the Privilege,” as ſuch, to inquire 
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of them what occaſioned a ſadneſs he obſerved in their 


countenances; or whether it was from any pubſ'e 


cauſe. Their wonder that any man fo near Jeru- 


alem ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there: 


their acknowledgment to one they met accidentally. 
that they had believed in this prophet, and that now, 


the third day after his death, they were in doubt as to 
their pleaſing hope, which occaſioneq the heavineſs h? 


took notice of, are all repreſented in a ſtyle which me 


of letters call che great and noble ſimplicity. The at- * 


tention of the diſciples, when he expounded the ſcrig- 


- tures concerning himſelf, his offering to take his lea: e 


of them, their fondneſs of this ſtay, and the manif*- 
ſtation of the great gueſt whom they had entertainet 
while he was yet at meat with them, are all incidents 


which wonderfully pleaſe the imagination of a Chriſti- 
an reader, and give to him ſomething of that tous 
of mind which the brethren felt, when they ſail on: 


to another, Did not our hearts burn within us, awhile be 

talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us th2 

ſeriptures ? ata e e ee apr, 
I am very far from pretending to treat cheſe mat- 


ters as they deſerve: but I hope thoſe gentlemen, why: 


are qualified for it, and called to it, Will forgive me, 
and confider that I ſpeak as a mere ſecular man, im- 
partially conſidering the effect which the ſacred wri- 


tings will have upon the ſoul of an intelligent reader; 


and it is ſome argument, that a thing is the immedi- 
ate work of God, when it ſo infinitely tr*Teends alt” 
the labours of man. When I look upon Raphael's plic-* 


ture of our Saviour appearing to his diſciples after his 
reſurrection, I cannot but think the juſt diſpoſition of 


that piece has in it the force of many volumés on this 
ſubject. The evangeliſts are eaſily diſtinguiſhed” from® 


the reſt, by a paſſionate zeal and love which the painter 


has thrown in their faces; thehuddle group of thoſe who 


ſtand moſt diſtant, are admirable repreſentations of 


men abaſhed with their late unbelief and hardneſs of 

heart. And ſuch endeavours as this of Rapharh and of 

all men not called ta the altar, are collateral, belps not. 

to be deſpiſed by the miniſters o the goſpel. 
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verſion. © 3 

All the arts and ſciences oaks to be employed in 
one confederacy, againſt the prevailing. torrent of vice 
and implety ; and it will be no ſmall ſtep in the pro- 


5 4 * 5 7 Ds 5 : * * 8 | Fat * : 
+. , BY is with this view that I EL upon ſubjects of 
” —, this kind; and men may take up this paper, and be 
11 catched by an admonition under the diſguiſe of a di- 


greſs of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the beſt taſte and beſt ſenſe a man can 
have, who is cold to the beauty of holineſs. 
4s for my part, when I have happened to attend 
the corpſe of a friend to his interment, and have ſeen a 
graceful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who be- 


came the A of his function, and aſſumed an au- 


5 thority which is natural to truth, pronounce, / am the 
 rejurrefion and the life; he that believeth in me, though 


he were dead, yet ſhall he live ; and whoſoever li veth and 
believeth in me, ſhall-never die I fay, upon. ſuch an 
occaſion, the retroſpect upon paſt, ations between the 
deceaſed, whom I followed, = myſelf, together with 
the many little circumſtances that ftrike upon the ſoul, 


and alternately give grief and conſolation; have vaniſh. 


ed like a dream; and I have been relieved, as by a 


voice from heaven, when the ſolemnity has proceeded, 

and after a long pauſe I have heard the ſervant of God 
utter, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he bal 
Hand at the latter day upon the earth; and though 
evorms defray this. body, yet in my fleſh fall I fee God; * 
 eubom L. ſhall Jee for myſelf, and my es ſhall behold, and 
not another. How have I been raiſe 20 above this world, 

and all its regards; and how well prepared to receive 


5 5 the next ſentence which the holy man has ſpoken, We. 


brought nothing into this world, and i! is certain we can 


9 carry nothing out; the Lord Save, and the Lord hath 


faden away, i 6 be the name of the Lord. 


with as much indifference as they do the reſt o 


There are, I know, meg of heavy temper, - "without - 
genius. who can read théſe expreſſions of ſeri 1 N 
theſe 

looſe papers: however, I will not deſpair but to bring 


men of wit into a love and admiration of ſacred wri- 
_ tings; and, as old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to ſee the 


: oF when 1 it ſhall be as much the — among —_ 


a, 


1 


Q. 2 ... 


0 


of politeneſs, to admire a rapture of St Paul, as any, 

fine expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to ſee a well 

dreſſed young man produce an evangeliſt out of his 

pocket, and be no more out of countenance than if it 

were a claſſie printed by Elæeuir. — att =_ 
It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to eb idee ' 

by men of diſtinguiſhed faculties, to praiſe and adote, © 

the author of their being with a ſpirit ſuitable to thoſe 

faculties, and rouſe er mes 4 their Words: actions, he 
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x Shall in 7 5 paper W what ate the proper 
means of ſtrengthening and confirming faith in the. _ 
mind of man. 'Thoſe x ho delight in reading books of. 
controverſy, which are written on both ſides of he 
Nee in points of faith, do very ſeldom arrive at a 
xed and ſettled habit of it. They are one day entire: 
ly convinced of its important truths, and the next meet 
with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The 
doubt which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf 
in new difficulties, and that generally for this reaſon, 
becauſe the mind, which is perpetually toſſed in gontro- 
verſies and diſputes, is apt to forget the reaſons which 
had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with ANY, 
former perplexity, wheu it appears in a new ſhape, or _ 
is ſtarted by a different hand, As nothing is more laud- 
ws than an inquiry after truth, ſo nothing is more 
irrational than to paſs away our 3 lives, without | 
determining ourſelves one way or other in thoſe points, 
which are of the laſt importance to us. There are in- 
nos many things from which' we May. with- hold our 
TI, aſſent 


A but in caſes by 8 we are to regulate our 
lives, it is the greateſt abſurdity to be wavexing and 
unſettled, without cloſing with that fide which. en 
the moſt ſafe, and the moſt probable. 

The firſt rule therefore which: 1 ſhall loy downs: is 
this, That when by reading or diſcourſe we find our- 
ſelves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, 


1 and of the reaſonableneſs of our belief in it. we ſhould 


never after ſuffer qurſelves to call it into q ueſtion. We 
may perhaps forget the arguments which occaſioned 
our conviction, but we ought to remember the ſtrength 
they had with us, and therefore ſtill to retain the con- 
viction which they once produced. This is no more 
than what we do in every common art or ſcience; nor 
is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, conſidering the weaknehs 
and limitation of our intellectual faculties. It was thus 
that Latimer, one of the glorious army of martyrs, who 
introduced the reformation in Znag/and, behaved. bim- 
ſelf in that great conference. which was managed be- 
teen che moſt learned among the Proteſtants and Pa- 
piſts in the reign of Queen Mary. This venerable old 
man, knowing how his abilities were impaired by age, 
and that it Was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe 
| reaſons Which had directed him in the choice of his re- 
4 K ion, left his companions, who were in the full 
n of their parts and learning, to baffle and confound. 
their antagoniſts by the force * reaſon. As for him- 
ſelf, he only repeated to his adverſaries the articles in 
which he fixmly belieyed, and in the profefiion of which 
be was determined to die. Tt is in this manner that the 
' mathematician proceeds upon propoſitions which he has 
- - once demonſtrates ; and h the demonſtration may 
Have flipt out cf his ee builds upon the truth, 
becauſe he knows it was demonſtrated. This rule is 
"abſolutely neceſſary for weaker minds, and in ſoge 
_ meaſure for men of the greateſt abilities. 
But to theſe laſt I Would ptopoſe, in = ſecond 
Place, that they ſhould lay up in their memories, and 


Always keep by them in a readineſs, thoſe arguments 


which appear to them of the greateſt ſtrength, and 
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1 in dhe "hind: place, . there is nothing which 


| firengihens faith more than mora'ity. Faith and mo- 
rality naturally produce each other. A man ext 


convinced of the truth of religion, who finds it is not 


againſt his intereſt that it ſhould be true. The plea- 


Jars he receives at preſent, and the happineſs which ; 


he promiſes! himſelf from it. hereafter, will both diſ- 


pole him very powerfully to give credit to it; ac- 


cording to the ordinary obſervations:that ve are eaſy 
10 believe; what we- wiſh. It is very certain, that a 
man of ſound reaſon cannot- forbear cloſing with reli- 
gion upon an impartial examination of it; but, at the 
ſame time, it is as certain, that faith is kept alive in 


us, and gathers ſtrength from pa more eee 


ſpeculation. A | 
There is ſtill another ih which is more perſua- 
ſive than any of the former, and that is an habitual 


adoration of the Supreme Being, as well in conſtant acts 
of mental worſhip, as in outward forms. The devout 
man does not only believe, but feels there is a Deity. 
He has actual ſenſatiouns of him; his experience con- 
_ Ci:rs with his reaſon; he ſees dim more and more in all 


his intercourſes cit. him, and even-in this life almoſt 
lofes his faith in conviction. .. - 


The laſt method which. I ſhall mention * Se- giving N 


life to a man's faith, is frequent retirement from the 
world, accompanied with religious meditation. When 
a man thinks of any thing in the dark neſs of the night, 
whatever deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, 


they are apt to vaniſh as ſoon as the day breaks about 
him. The light and noiſe of the day, which are per- 


petually ee. his ſenſes, and calling off his atten- 
tion, ear out of his mind the thoughts that imprinted 


themſelves in it with fo much ſtrength during the ſi- 


lence And darkneſs. of the night. A man finds the 
ſame difference, as to himſelf, in a erond and in a fo- 


litude: the mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that 


variety of objects which preſs upon her in a great city: 
ſhe cannot apply herſelf to the conſideration of thoſe 


things which are of the utmoſt concern to her. The 
cares or LY of the world ſtrike in with every 


| thought, 'A multitude of vitious examples give a 
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kind of culliGrandont: to our folly; RY) inne 
every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious: In courts and 


cities we are entertained with the works of men; 3 ia 
the country with thoſe of God. One is the province 
of art, the other of nature. Faith and devotion natu- 
rally grow in the mind of every reaſonable man, Who. 


ſees the impreſſions of divine poger and wiſdom in 


every object on which he caſts his eye. The Supreme 


Being has made the beſt arguments for his cn exiſt- 


ence, in the formation of the heavens aud the earth; 
and theſe are arguments which a man of ſenſe cannot 
forbear attending to, who is out of the noiſe and hurry 
of human affairs. Ariſtocle ſays, that ſhould a man 
live under ground, and there converſe with works of 


art and meshaniſm, and ſhould afterwards be brought 


up into tlie open day, and ſee the ſeveral glories of the 
heaven and earii, he would immediately pronounce 
them the works. of ſuch a being as we'd ne God to be. 


The Pſalmiſt has very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to 


this purpoſe, in that exalted ſtrein, The beavens de- 
clare the glory of Gd: and de firmament -ſheweth his 


andy aber. One day telleth another + and one nic/t 
certifieth another. There is neither ſpeech ner language, 


but their voices are heard. among. them. Their ſound is 


gone out into all lands; and their. words into the ends of * 
the avorld.: As ſuch à bold and ſublime manner of 
thinking. furniſſies very noble matter for an ode, ne. 
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us iet to the Lf ning earth ne” 1 
- Repeats the tor; of her birth: © UE _ 
Whilſt all the ftars that round her burn, rot #2 
And all the planets in their turn, „ | 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 4; 
Aud Keule. the 2 . ith to pole. 
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bat 1 in ſolemn * * „ | 
Move round the dark terreſtrial Ball. „ . 
_ What though nor real woice nor ſound 7 | 
- Amid their radiant orbs be found? © 64. 
In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, | „„ A 
And uiter forth a glorious voice, N . 2 

Fer ever ſinging, as they hin.... 
15 EN he _ that made us is alen, | ©: ml 
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81 R. VVV | | 
Here arrived in 45 neig . two days a- a- 
o, one of your gay gentlemen of the town, 
| who being attended at his entry with a ſervant of his Y 
own, beſides a countryman he had taken up for a' " 
guide, excited the curioſity of the village to learn 
whence and what he might be. The countryman (to 
whom they applied as moſt eaſy of acceſs) knew little 
more than that the gentleman came from Londen to 
travel and ſee faſhions, and was, as he heard ſay, a 
free-thinker: what religion that might be, he could — 
not tell; and for his own part, if they had not „„ 
him the man was a free-thinker, he ſhould have gueſſ- 1 
ed, by his way of talking, he was little better than Aa 
Heathen; excepting only that he had been a good gen- 4 
tleman to him, and made him drunk twice in one day, 
over and above what they had bargained for. > {= 
I do not look upon the ſimplicity of this, and ſeve- Et 
ral odd inquiries with which 1 ſhall trouble you, to be, 
wondered at; much leſs can I think that our youths 1 
of fine wit, an Enlarged underfiundings, have any _ 
ETD” = 55 reaſou 
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reaſon to laugh. Teng i 50 Beet chat every 
ſquire in Great Britain ſhould. know what the word 
free thinker ſtands for; but it were much to be wiſhed, 


"that they who value themſelves upon that conceited ti- 


tle, were a little better inſtructel in what it ought to 


ſtand for; and that they would not perſuade them-" 


ſelves a man is really and truly a free-thinker, in an 


iſt, or an infidel of any other diſtinction. It maybe 
doubted, with good reaſon, whether there ever was in 
nature a more ied, flaviſh, and bigotted generation 
than the tribe of beaux e/drits, at preſent ſo prevailing 


ges to be freemen ; that is, they can think whatever 
they have a mind to, and give themſelves up to what- 
ever conceit the extfavagancy of their inclination or 
their fancy ſhall ſaggett ; they can think as wildly, as 
talk and act, and will not endure that their wit ſhould 
be controlled by ſuch formal things as decency and 
common ſenſe : deduction, coherence, conſiſtency, and 
all che rules of reaſon, they accordingly diſdain, 


in this iſfland; their pretenſion to be free-thinkers, is 
no other, than rakes have to be free: livers, and ſava- 


as too preciſe and raged for men of a l edu- 


catio N 3 ; - R 


. This; as far as 1 cal ever Jeu Hons cheit wri-" 


tings, or my own obſervation, is a true account of tlie 


Briiiſb free-thinker. Our vifitant here who gave oc- 
eaſion to this paper, has brought with him a new ſy- 
ſtem of common ſenſe, the particulars of which I am” 


not yet acquainted with, but will loſe no opportunity 
of informing myſelf, whether it contain any thing. 
Worth Mr $yz<Tafor's' notice. In the mean time, 


1 Feanact but think it would be for the good of” 
mankind, if you. would take this ſubject into your 
own confideration, and convince the hopeful] youth ef 
our nation, that licentiouſteſs ig not freedom ; or, if 


ſuch a paradox will not be underſtood, . a —4 ju 
dice ee, Atheiſtn i is not impartiskty.: DYES; whe T2 
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tolerable ſenſe, merely by virtue of his being an Athe- 
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Am diverted 3 the account — giving the 
1 town of my particular concerns, by caſting my 
ey& upon a treatiſe which 1 could not overlook, with- 


out an inexcyuiable., negligence, and want of concern 


for all the civil, as. way as religious intereſts of mans 
kind. This. piece has for its title, | 4 diſceunſe of free- 


thinking, occafrned, by. the riſe and growth. of a ſect 


called free-thinkers., The author very 9 en- 
ters upon his argument, and ſays, By Freer thinking 7 
mcan ihe iſſe of we-unaeg/tanding in engeavouring to find 
out the meaning of ny. propofetion - whatſoever" in con- 
. dering the nature ef the evidence ſor or againſt, and 


in judging of it accordi-:g to the ſeeming force or weak- 


ne/s of the evidence. As ſoon as he has delivered this 


+. definition, from Which one would expect he did not 


deſign. to ſhew. a particular inclination for'or. againſt-a- 


ny thing before he had conſidered it, he gives up all 
title to the character of a free-thinker,, with the moſt 


apparent prejudice againſt a body of men, whom of 
All other a good man would be moſt careful not to vio- 


late, I mean men in holy orders. Perſons who have 


devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God, are venerable 


to all who fear him; and it is a certain characteriſtic 


of a diſſolute and ungoverned mind, to rail or ſpeak 
diſreſpectfully of them in general. It is certain, that, 
1a ſo great a croud of men, ſome will intrude, Who 
are of tempers very unbecoming their function; but 
becauſe ambition and avarice are ſometimes lodged i in 
that boſom, which ought to be the dwelling of ſancti- 
ty and devotioa, muſt this unreaſonable author vilify 
the whole order? He has not taken the leaſt care to 
diſguiſe, his being an enemy to the perſons againſt 
whom he writes, nor any where granted that the in- 
flitution, of, religious men to ſerve at the altar, and in- 
fxuct ſuch. who are not as wiſe-as himſelf; is at all ne- 
ceſſary or deſirable; but proceeds, without the leaſt 
Pology, to undermine wee exedit, and "I their 

abours : 
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labours: whatever clergymen, ia diſputes againſt each 
bother, have unguardedly uttered, is here recorded in 
ſiuch a manner as to affect religion itſelf, by wreſting 
cConxeſſions to its diſadvantage from its own teachers. 
If this be true, as ſure any man that reads the diſ- 
courſe muſt allow it is, and if religion is the ſtrongeſt 
| tie of human ſociety, in what manner are we to treat 
B this our common enemy, who promotes the growth. of 
bs ſuch a ſeR as he calls free-rbirkers? He that ſhould 
burn a houſe, and juſtify the action by aſſerting he is 


5 a free agent, would be more excuſable than this au- 
tor, in uttering what he has from the right of a fee- 
i _ » thinker + but they are a ſet of dry, joyleſs, dull fel- 


bos, who want capacities and talents to make a fi - 
„ gure amongſt mankind upon benevolent and generous 
FE principles, that think to ſurmount their own natural 
1 meanneſs, by laying offences in the way of ſuch as 
2 make it their endeavour to excel upon the received 
EF - — © maxims and honeſt arts of life. If it were poſſible to 
laugh at ſo melancholy an affair as what hazards ſalva- 
= tion, it would be no unpleaſant inquiry, to aſk' what 
ſiatisfaction they reap, what extraordinary gratiiication 
0 of "ſenſe, or what delicious libertiniſm this ſect of 
- _*- Free-thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe of the laws 
_ which confine the paſſions of other men? Would it not 
©  - be a matter of mirth ro find, after all, that the heads 
= of this growing ſect are ſober wretches, who prate 
1 whole evenings over coffee, and have not themſelves 
3 fire enough to be any further debauchees, than merely 
in principle? Theſe ſages of iniguity are, it ſeems, 
_ themſelves oy ſpeculatively wicked, and are contented 
=. that all the abandoned young men of the age are kept 
EB fafe from reflection hy dabbling in their rhapſodies, 
4 without tafting the pleaſures for which their doctrines 


A leave them unaccountable. Thus do heavy mortals, . 

. only to gratify a dry pride of heart, give up the inter - 

-R eſts of another world, without enlarging their gratifi- - 
=P cations in this; but it is certain, thar-there are a ſort of 3 
Wc — men that can puzzle trath, but cannot enjoy the ſatis- * 
flraction of it. This fame fregetbinter is a creature un- . 
= acquainted with. the emotions which poſſeſs great 5 
. minds when they are turned for religion; and it is ap- 5 
> - . ; | " : =. 2 PEE ; Rs parent 


parent that he is untouched with any ſuch ſenſation a.ñ³ 
the rapture of 'Revotion. Whatever one of theſe ſcorn- = 
ers may think, they certainly want parts to be devout ; 
and a ſenſe of piety towards heaven; as well as the 1 
tenſe of any thing elſe, is lively and warm in propor- 
tion to the faculties of the head and heart. Tkis gen- 1 
tleman may be aſſured he has not a taſte for what he © 
pretends to decry, and the poor mai is certainy more 2 
a blockhead than an Atheiſt. I mutt repeat, that he 
. Wants capacity to reliſb what true piety is; andthe-is 
5 as capable of writing an heroic poem, as making à fer. 
vent prayer. When men are thus low and narrow in 3 
their apprehenſions of things, and at the ſame time 
vain, they are naturally led to think every thing they 
| do not underſtand, not to be underſtood. Their 
b contradiction to What is urged by others is a neceſſary + - 
f conſequence of their incapacity to receive it The Aa 
| | theiſtical fellows Who appeared the laſt age did not | 
ö ſerve the devil for nought; but revelled in exceſſes 
2 ſuitable to their principles, while in theſe unhappys® © 
q days miſchief” is done for miſchief s Take? hefe 
1 free thinkers,” who lead che lives of recluſe ſtadents, + 
f for no other purpoſe but to diſturb the ſentimehts of © 
8 
* 
8 


Re 


other men, put me in mind of the monſtrons recreation”! - 

of thoſe: late wild youths, Who, without provocation, 1 

had a wantonneſs in ſtabbing and defacing thoſe they 3 

te met with. When ſuch writers as this, who have no — 
es ppirit but that off malice, pretend to inform the agen: 4 
y _ mohocksand eut-throats may well ſet up for wits, and Wh 
3 It will be perhaps expeded, that ] ſhould produce 
Y 10 180 8 of che ill intention of this free:thinker, ..» = 
8, to ſapport the tre | In nis 5 2d A 


a 1 \ 3 * LI 


e treatment I here give him; es 
S Bo dd 8 _—="_ 
5 89 1 7 3 =” 
ls, | %, The prieſts throoghont the world. differ : 
| 7 bout ſcriptures, and the authority of ſcriptures, - 
FA The Bromins have:a book of /o2Þ;aregiled ihe Shes | 
| 6 2 1 12 ie n 1 — 
is- ³ü Bonge, ff. China have, books, Written bY: the 4i- = 
bat e, the auorld abo aua bern to teach the way of. * 
p- ** Jatvation, and to give ſatisfation er all mens fins. 
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WE The 7 3 of Gann have 7 12 7 3 writ⸗ 
_— « ten- by Somonocedom, who, the Siame/e ſay, au 
_*<. born of a virgin, and was the-God expefted by ther ur, 
= ©. niver/es, The Derviſes have their Acorn. 
I believe there i is no one will diſpute the author's 
185 great impartiality i in ſetting down the accounts of theſe 
different religions. And T think i it is;pretty- evident, 
he delivers the matter with. an air, that betrays the hi- 
+ ſtory of one born 8 a virgin, has as much authority 
| Wy him, from, Somonocodom as from St Matt heau. 
Thus he treats revelation... Then, as to philoſophy, _ 
be tells you, pag. 136. Cicero: produces this as an in- 
lane , a proba ball opinion, that they. who: ftludy pbhilo- 
Eo  J/opbyy denct believe there are any gods ; and then, from 
cCcCConſideration of various notions, he affirms 170 con- 
EE. E Y cle That there can be nothing after daat . 
As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, the ſhore ſens 
1 as tence on the head of this paper is enough to oppoſe; 
but Who can have patience to reflect upon the aſſem- 
dlage of impoſtures, among which gur author places 
* 1 b the xcligion.of his country? As foremy part, I cannot 
3 4 ſee any poſſible int e give this work, but a 
3 0 deſign to ſubvert an ridicule the authority Of ſerip⸗ 
= ture, The peace and tranquillity of 3 and 
regards even above thoſe, are ſo much concerned in 
this matter, that it is difficult to expreſs ſufficient 
ſorrow for the offender, or indignation againſt him. 
But if ever man deſerved to be denied the com mon be- 
nefits. of air and ate 1 the Wage of a tiſeourſe of 
| . 5 5 e 41881. 300-1 . 
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. in St Paul's, Findulged my thoughts; in the put. 
mmiuit of a certain analog between the fabric, und the 
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matically ſet forch by the Juſt, plain, and inajelic 4! 


chitecture of the other. And as the one Tonlifts of a 
great variety of parts united in the ſame regular deſign, 


according to the trueſt art, and moſt exact proportion; 
ſo the other contains à decent ſubordination of mem 

bers, various ſacred inſtitutions, ' ſublime doctrines and 
ſolid precepty of morality digeſted into the fame defign, - 
and with an admirable concurrence tending to one 
view, the happineſs and exaltation of human nature. , 


In the miaſt of my contemplation, I beheld a fly up- 


on one of the pillars, and it ſtraightway came into my 


head, that this ſame fly was a free-thinker. For it ro- 
quired ſome comprehenſion in the eye of the ſpectator, 
to take in at one view the various parts of the build - 
ing, in order to obſerve their ſymmetry and deſigu. 


But to che fly, whoſe proſpe& was confined to a litt! 


part of one of the ſtones of à fingle pillar, the joint 


2 


P 


fity towards forfling a trac Judgment of things, and 
Fhere the ſoul is not incurably tinced by nature, what 
are the likelieſt methods to give it enlargement. 


It isevident, that philoſophy. goth Gpen and enlarge 


the find by the general ties do Which men are ha- 
bitudted in chat ſtudy, and by the contemplatiop of 


| | more" came ſde dal ke cel thay, enen 
eee eee ſhe eee 

Hence it comes to paſs, th. -philbfopflers ju 
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things very differently fro: x Some ivftan- 
hings very differently from the vulgar. Some inſtan- 
ces of this may be ſeen in the T Heatetus of Plato, where 
© % ren 4 94 - 1 8 On a 674 Fe Sade TO 
Socrates makes the following. remarks, among others 
. }f the 1 ii ne b 24 142 / * 93 = "M 5s 4 _ 
Or c K N E. bt 
8 rr l p 


r 2% 0407 TIT 
« When, à philoſopher, hears ten thouſand ac 
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e, mentioned as. 


s inconſiderable pot, having been ufed-;to,.comem> = 
* plate the whole globe. of earth. Or when ht bcholds 
au man elated 895 the nobility of his race, becauſe 
be can reckon a, fencs. of ſeven, rich anceſtors, the 
« philoſopher thinks bim a ſtupid ignorant fellow, 
_ +" whoſe mind cannot reach to a general view of hu- | 
„man nature, which would ſhew him that we have 
. innumerable anceſtors, among whom are crouds 
of rich and poor, kings and ſlaves, Creels and Bar- 
2 arianm. Thus Socrates, who was accounted wi - 
ſer than the reſt of the Heathens, for notions, which ap- 
proach the neareſt to,Chriſhagity... {4 oo 
an parts and branches of philoſophy, or ſpecu- 
_ .- lative knowledge, are uſeful in that reſpect, aſtrono- 
4 my is peculiarly adapted to remedy a little and narrow 


4 
5 0 % 
* 


3 : ſorit. In that ſcience there are good reaſpns, aſſigned 


REA looks upon it as an 


I 


* 


to prove the ſun an hundred thouſand times bigger than 
our earth; and the diſtance of the ſtars {o prodigious, 
ttat a cangon-bullet continuing in its o1Ginary rapid mo- 
08, would not arriye from. hence at the neareſt of them, 
i the ſpace of an bundred and fifty thouſand years. 
” Lo . ein ISS r . 
Tc̃beſe Ws wonderfully dilate and expand the mind. 
I [here is ſomething in the immenſity of this diftance, 
that ſhocks and overwhelms the imagination; it is too 
= ig for the graſp of à human in;cllet ; eſtates, pro- 
vines, and kingdoms, vanilh at its preſence, . It were 
to be wiſhed a certain prince, Who hath--encouraged 
e ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, had been himſelf a pro- 
cient in aſtronomy. * This might baye ſhewed him 
Fo mean an ambition that was, which terminated in 
_ a ſmall part of what is itſelf but a point, in reſpect pf 
that part of the univerſe which lies within our view. 
But che Chri/tian religion ennobleth and enlargeth the 
mind beyond any other profeſſion. or ſcience whatſo- 
ever.” Upot chat ſcheme, while the earth, and the 
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<0 limenſicne, and are "Wl. Bette 15 of ee 
the' drop & d buctet, pen leſs thun nothing, the intel - 
lectual world opens wider to our view: the perfections 
of the Deity, the nature and excellence of virtue, che 
dignity of the human ſoul, are diſplayed in the lar- 
characters. Fhe mind of man ſeems:to adapt ate 
| elf to the different flature of its objects; it is con- 
tracted and debaſed by being converſant in little and 
low things, and ferls — enlargement ari⸗ 
5 V reat and e 
ease rare ee 8115 In rok n $*5£:181 His 
The greatneſs of things is com rative; - and this 
ee 
vriſe in reſpect of dignity; duration, and all kinds of 
perfection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, and alters our 
judgment, with regard to che magnitude of extended 
deings; but Chriſtianity produceth an univerſal great- 
| neſs 5 foul. Philoſophy increaſeth our. views in eve- 
f „but Chriſtianity extends them tos degree : 
| 34 . che light of nature. 
a How mean muſt the moſt exalted potentate, upon 
earth appear to that eye which takes in innumerable 


orders of | bleſſed ſpirits, differing in glory and 'per- = 


fection? How little muſt - the amuſements of ſehſe, 
andthe 'ordinary vecupations'of mortal men, ſeem to 
one who is engaged in ſo noble a parſait, as the afff. 
milation of himfelf to the Deity; which is the Pieper, 
emp! ment of every Chriſtian DR 
And the improvement which grows ** habitoating : 
the mind to the comprehenſive views of religion, muſt 
not be thought 'wholly to regard the underſtanding. 
1 Nothing is of greater force to have the inordiyate m 8 
Bons of thetheart, and to regulate. the will. Wheth 
a man be actuated by his paſfſions or his reafog, theſe 
are firſt w rought upon by ſome object, which” Hirs yo 
ſoul in proportion to its apparent dimienfiohs. Hen 
irreligious men, whoſe ſhort proſpects are filled os 
earth, and ſenſe, and mortal life, ate invited b 
wean ideas, to actiohs proportionably little © one Cries 555 | 
But a mind, Whoſe views are ent fe and extendell 
by religion, is animated Jo nobler urfuits, by te 
bobs and remote bes 
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pretending to ridicule Chriſtians, as men of narrow 
underſtandings, and to paſa themſelves upon the world 
for perſons of ſuperiour ſenſe, and more enlarged views. 
But I leave it to any impartial” man to judge which 
hath. the nobler ſentiments, which the greater views; 
he whoſe notions are ſtinted to a few miſerable inlets of 
ſenſe, or he: whoſe ſentiments are raiſed above the com- 
mon taſte, by the anticipation of thoſe which 
Will ſatiate the foul, when the whole capacity of her 
nature is brnche dot inte new faculties ? he who 
looks for nothing beyond this ſhort ſpan of 6 
or he whoſe aims are eo extended with the endleſs length | 
of eternity ? he who:derives his ſpirit from the elements, 
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_ + theological : nature in thoſe. excellent. papers, with 


= 3 Which you daily both inſtruct and divert us, Learpeſtly 


=. | defire you te prigt the following paper. > The notions 


A F | therein advanced are, for ought 1? Kno, new üto the 
=  *F:gliþ reader; and if they are true, will. afford. PEP 
_ , For many uſeful inferences. 


—_ No man that reads the, .exangelifie, 3 maſt obſerva, 


dend all his force and zeal to. Bed 
ny pocnſy of the Phariſees. „Upon 


„ . our bleſd Saviour does, ene ocepſiors 
ks 

bat. fubjec 

thews a warmth which one meets With in n other 

of his ſermons. They were ſo enraged At 3 pablie 

detection of their ſecret villanies, by one hO ſaw 


eution of him, which was ſo Vigorous, that * at laſt 
* to his death. „Tbe ff wency and vehemence 
0 2 0 be ot ouf Lord, have made the 
or 1 obe loo ed upon as odicus among 
Giri fn 410 mean only one ao. r aro" 
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bers] that raifes:my indignation more than their | 


oy . thinks i it was r ee e Du 


through al their diſguiſes, that. they joined in the proſe- 
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ſtreſs upon the outward, ceremonial, and ritual part of 

his religion, without having ſuch an inward ſenſe of 

ir, as would lead him to à general and ſincere obſer- 
vance of thoſe duties whick ean only ariſe from the 


deſire of applauſe or profit. 
This is plain from the hiſtory of the Efe and actions 
of our Lord, in the four evangeliſts: One of them, 
St Lute, continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond part, 
which we commonly call the Aar, of the Apoftles. Now, 
it is obſervable, that, in this ſecond part, in which 
he gives a particular account of what the apoſtles did 
angſuftered at Jeruſalim upon their firſt entering upon 
their commiſſion, and alſo of what St Puul did after 
be was conſecrated to the apoſtleſnhip, till his journey 
to Rome, we find not only no oppofiiion to Chriſtianity 
from the Phariſees; but — occaſions in which 
they aſſiſted its firſt teachers, when the Chriſtian church 
was in its infant ſtate. The true, zealous; and hearty 
perſecutors of Chriſtianity at that time were the Sad- 
ducees; whom” we may truly call the free-zbinkers among 
the Feat. They believed neither reſuffection, nor 
angel, nor ſpirit; i, e. in plain Exgliſp, they were De- 
_ 3/ts at leaſt, if not Arheiffts.. Fhey could outwardly 
ccmply wich, and conform to the eftabliſhment in 
church and ſtate, and they pretended forſooth to belong 
only to a particular ſect; and becauſe there was nothing 
in the law of Maſes which in ſo many words afferted a 
re ſurrection, they appeared to adhere to that in àa par- 
ticular manner beyond any other part of the Old Tefta- 


nent. Fheſe men therefore juſtly dreaded the ſpread- 1 


ing of Chriſtianity after the aſcenſion of our Lord, be- 
cauſe it was Wholly founded upon his reſurrection.1 
Accordingly therefore, when Perer and Jobs had 
cured. the lame man at the beautiful gate of the tem- 
ple, and Had thereby raiſed a wonderful expectation of 
themſelves among the people, the prieſts and Sadan - 
cees, Acts iv. clapt them up, and ſent them away for 
the firſt time with a ſevere reprimand. - Quickly after, 


miracles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances of the 
apoſtolical power, had alarmed the prieſts, 3 
8 5 25 5 7 | . < - 
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heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed to ſpring” from a 


when the deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, and the many 
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. n temple-worſhips e len theit 
A to be ſtruck at, hefe prieſts and all they that 
were with them, WhO were ot the ſect of the Sadducees, 
| - Unpriſoned: the Apoliles, intending to examine them in 
the great council the next day. Where, when the 
council met, and the prieſts and S adducees propoſed to 
proceed with great rigour against them, We And that 
HFaamaliel, a very eminent Phargfee, St Paulis maſter, 
a mam of great authority among the people, many of 
1 Whole determinations we have ſtill ꝓreſerved in the 
body of the Jewiſh: traditious, commonly called the 
EB  , Tailnud, oppoſed their heat, and told them, for ought 
"= they knew, the apoſtles might be acted by the Spiriz of 


. * God, and that in ſuch a caſe it would be in vain to op- 
poſe them, ſince ii they did ſo, they would only fight 


Ws 7 — God, whom they could not overcome. -- Ba. 
=  _ mauliehwas ſo conſiderable a man amongſt his own ſect, 
tmhat We may reaſonably believe he ſpoke the ſenſe — 
3 br well as bis own. St: Stephen's martyrdom 
came os preſently after, in which we do not fund the 
_ .- Bintan; as ſuch, had any hand; it is probable that 
ble was proſecuted by thoſe who had before impriſoned 
_ Pater and Jobn. One novice indeed of that ſect was 

WS: - ſo izealous, that he kept the cloaths of ihaſe that: ſto. 

: ned him. This novice, whoſe: zeal went beyond: all 
=. beunds, was the great St Paul, who was peculiarly 
1 honoured with a call from heaven, :by which he Was 

EF  gopverted, and he was afterwards, by God himſelf, 
5 appointed to be the Apoſtle of the Gentil. Beſides 
| . him, and him too reclaimed in ſo glorious 4 manner, 
Was we find no one Phar;/ec either named or hinted at by 
1 St. Lale, as, an oppoſer of Chriſtianity in thoſe earlieſt 


= , days. What others might do, We know not. But we 


| 5 BS find the Cadducees purſuing St Paul, even to death; at _ 
Ko his coming to Feruſalem, in the 2 1k of the Hass., He 
45 then, upon all occaſions, owned himſelf to be a Phari- 
* (e. In the ad chapter, he told the people, that he 
1 had been up at the feet of Gamaliel, after the 
ſetuicteſt 1 „in the law ofthis fathers. In the 23d 
3 chapter he 201d: the council, chat he was a Phariſer, 
the ſon of a Phariſee, and that he was accuſed for aſ- 
3 e reſurrection of * dead, which 
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was their darling doctrine. Hereupon the Phar Ma 
ſtood by him, and though they did not on our Saviour - , © 

to be the Mæſtab, yet they would not deny but ſome 1 

6 angel or ſpirit, might have ſpoken to him, and then, i 

they oppoſed him, they ſhould fight againſt God. This 

was the very argument Gamaliel had uſed before. The =. 

reſurredion of dur Lord, which they ſaw ſo ſtrenu- — = 

_ oully aſſerted by the apoſtles, whoſe: miracles they alſo "Þ 

ſaw and owned, Ads iv. 16.), ſeems to have ſtrue = 

them; and many of them were converted (Ads xv. 5.), = 

even without a miracle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill, and +28 


We ſee here what the part was which the Phariſees 7 
acted in this important conjuncture; of the Sadducees, . _ 
we meet not with one in che whole apoſtolic hiſto 5 
| that was converted. We hear of no miracles wrought 
e to convince any of them, though there was an eminent By 
one wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. St Paul, we ſee, | . "= 


after his converſion, always gloried in his having been 
bred a Phariſee. He did'fo to the people of Feru/alem, = 
to the great council, to King Agrippa, and to the - = 
Philippians. So that from hence we may juſtly infer, 6 
that it was not their inſtitution, Which was in itſelf 2 
laudable, which our bleſſed: Saviour: found fault with; _— 
but it Was their hypocriſy, their covetouſneſs, theiet 
oppreſſion, their 'overvaluing” themſelves upon their 
zeal for the ceremonial law, and their adding to that _- 
yoke, by their traditions, all which were not proper X71 
eſſentials of their inſtitution, that our Lord blame. 
But I muſt not run on. What I would obſerve; Sir, 
is, that Atheiſm is more dreadful, and would be more #1 
1 to human ſociety, if it were inveſted with - "= 
uficient power, than religion under any ſhape, where 1 
its profeſſors do at the bottom believe what they pro- 
ſeis. I defpair not of a Papiſt's converſion, though 1 
would not willingly lie at à zealous Papiſt's mercy, 
(and no Proteſtant would. if he knew what Popery is), 
though he truly believes in our, Saviour. But the Aree- 
ſbin ber, who ſcarcely believes there is a God, and ce r-. 
tainly diſbelleves revelation; is a very terrible animal. 
He will talk of natural rigbts, and the juſt freedoms - +. 
hy of mankind, no longer than till he himſelf gets inta 
as / ot ed are | power; 3 
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* * errours, which have been wy e IVE levelled; a- 


_ —- (ROOT. 6 us, we e TY 


grounds to hope for his falvation, or that God wil} e- 
ver vouchſafe him ſufficient grace to reclaim him from 


it ii, to tt Cruylt tt 


W/. 
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＋ HE; 4 CEN ellen affords . em ploy- 


ment to, che. mind of man. Objects of pain or 
1 eaſure, pre. ar adm ration, do not lie thick enongh 
3 together in life, to keep. the ſoul in conſtant action, 


pin an immediate exergife tg its faculties. In 


© oraery chere fore, to remedy dels delt, Lum ine mind 


= may not Want buſineſs, but always have materials for 


">  - thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain po) ers that Per 
=o recall what is paſt,” and anticipate what is to come. 


| PDhat wonderful faculty which we call the meniory, 
17 1 is perpetually lobking 6 back, when we have nothing 


Preſeut to entertain as. It is he thoſe repoſſtorles in 


„ ſeveral animals, that are fflled with ſtores of their 
former fgaod, on which _—_— r yagi N 28 


BB 3 ome. paſture fails. 4 
As the memory kids: the mind: in: her vadkhe: mo- 


_ mente and prevents any chaſms of thought, by ideas 


— of what 1s paſt, we have other faculties that agitate 


+ A and employ her upon what: 2s. To come. -» Theſe are the 


MM 
* 

paſſions. of hope and irie wlan rn: 
13 98 — 


"= Zy theſe two paſſions We reach — imo fucurity, 5 
5 . b bring up to our preſent 4hoaghts objects that lie 


* 


maauid in the remoteſt depths.of time, Ws ſuffer mifery, 
= 00" enjoy FORO before are in * ins 


14 0D WOT ˙—5e VL 


kt "rig 10 


can ſet the a ſtars forward, or loſe: fight of them; 


by wandering into thoſe reured-parts of eternity, when” 
he thenyeba and earch ſhall be no more. 


By the way, who can imagine that l of 


aà creature is to be circumſcribed by time, whoſe” 


thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this paper, confine” * . 
myſelf to that e * r ur . hone 
name of hope. 

Our actual ebjoyments are · ſo nd tranfieht — 
man would be a very miſerable being, were he no ten- 
dowed with this paſſion, which gives him a taſte of 


| thoſe good things that may poſſibly come into his poſs | 


ſeſſion. Mie ſbould hope for every thing" that is good. lays * 
the old poet Zinur, becaufe there is nothing aubich may 
nos be hoped for, and nothing but æubat r he gods ars able 
70 give us. Hope quickens all the ſtill parts of life, 
and keeps the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indo- 
lent hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and hu- 
mour. It is a kind of vital heat in the ſoul, that 
cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does not arend to 1235 | 
It makes pain eaſy, and labour pleaſant. : 


> 


Beſide cheſe ſeveral advantages which rife from: Bo p, 


| there 1 is. another which f is none of the leaſt, and that 0 0 
its great efficacy in Aire us from ſetung too hi 


a value on preſent enj The ſaying of Cz 

is very well known. When he had given away-all It 
eſſate in gratuities among his friends, one of them aſk- _ 
ed, What he had left for himſelf? To which that great AN 
man;rephed, hope. His natural wagnaaimity e 
ed him from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, 
and turned all his thoughts upon ſomething more va- 


luable that he hath in view. I queſtion aut Vie every > 


reader will draw; a moral from this ſtory, unk apply it" , 
to himſelf: without my direction 


The old ſtory of Pndrd's box talk Mun of Were io 


learned believe was formed the Heathens, upon 
the tradition of the fall of man) ſhews us how de plora- 
ble a ſtate they thought the preſent life without hope. 
To ſet forth the utmoſt condition of miſery, they tel} 
us, that our forefather, accordin — the Pagan theolo- 
$y, had a gteat veſſel preſented y Pandora: Up- 


on on EP ap of the lid of is; fn ; the fable} ow” 
wW 


5 


dle ont all the calamities and diſtempers incident to 
” men; from which, till that time, they had been alto- 
gether exempt. Hope, who had been incloſed” in the 

Cup wita ſo much bad company, inſtead Of flying off 
with the reſt, ſtack fo cloſe to the lid of it, that it was 

ſhutdown upon beer. 


I ſhall make but two reflections upon what I have hi- 
therto ſaid. Firſt, That no kind of life is ſo happy as 
that which is full of hope, eſpecially when the hope 
is well grounded, and when the object of it is of an 
exalted kind, and in its nature proper to make the per- 
ſon happy who enjoys it. This propoſition muſt be 
very evident to thoſe who conſider how few are the 
3 _ Preſent enjoyments: of the moſt happy mau, and chow 
= — anfulficient to give him an entire ſatisfaction and ac- 
1 . , d er 4s, 
Muy next obſervation is this, That a religious life is 
that which moſt abounds in à well: grounded hope, 
and ſuch an one as is fixed on objects that are capable 
; of making us entirely happy. This hope in a reli- 
ggeious man, is much more ſure and certain than the 
hope of any temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened not 
only by reaſon, but by faith. It has, at the ſame time, 
1 i perpetually fixed on that ftate, Which implies, 
nin the very notion of it, the moſt full and the moſt 
roten 5 Woe 174, 
I have before ſhewn how. the influence of hope in 
_ Semen ſweetens life, and makes our preſent condition 
ö . © Jſupportable, if not pleaſing; but a religious hope nas 
ſtill greater advantages. It does not only beat up the 
mind under her ſufferings, hut makes her rejoice in 
them, as they may be he inſtruments of procuring her 


” __ "the great and ultimate end of all her hope. 
= Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage above a- 
nnn other kind of hope, that it is able fo revive the 4% 
tz man, and to fill his mind not only with ſecret com- 
. fort and refreſhment, but ſometimes with rapture and 
At. He triumphs in his agonies, Whilſt the 
prings forward with delight to the great object 
Wich the has always had in view, and leabes the bod/ 


wWwioith an expectation of being re- united to her in a glo- 
| i 2 


i ml 
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1 wall conclude this eſſay with thoſe emphatical ex- 
preſſions of a lively hope, which the pſalmiſt made uſe 
of in the midſt of thoſe dangers and adverſities which 
ſaxrounded him; for the following paſſage had its pro- 
ſent and perſonal, as well as its future and prophetic 


ſenſe. I have /et the Lord always before me: becauſe 
be is at my right hand, I. ſhall” nat be moved. Therefore 


my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth e my fleſh alſo 
Hall reft in hope. For thou wilt not leave my. ſoul in 
hell, neither wilt thou ſuffer thine holy One to ſee corrup- 
tion. Thon wilt fhew me the path of life; in thy pre- 


ſence is fulneſs of j Joys at thy Ar __ there are 1 
An nor £ ur mers. oi | 


RIA A Ag RR, 


To the SPECTATOR, 


81 R, 


T has been ulusl to — 2 * rank. on 
1 great occaſions in life, of their race and quality, 
and to what expectations they were born; that, by con- 
ſidering what is worthy. of them, they may be with- 
drawn from mean purſuits, and encouraged to laud able 
undertakings. This is turning nobility into a priaciple 
of virtue, and malring it productive of merit, as it is 
underſtood to have, been originally. a reward of it. 


It is for the like reaſon,, I imagine, that you have 


in ſome. of yout ſpeculations aſſerted to your readers 


the dignity of human nature. But you cannot be inſen- 
üble that this is a controverted doctrine. There are 


authors who conſider human nature in a Very different 
view; and books of maxims have been written to ſne r 


the fal/ity of all buman viriues. The reflections which 
are made on this ſubje& uſually take ſome-tinure from 
the tempers and characters of thoſe that make them. 
Politicians can reſolve the moſt ſnining. actions amon 
men into artifice and deſign; others, who are ſoure 4 
by diſcontent, repulſes, or ill uſage, are apt to miſtake 


Sh, e. for Philoſophy; ; men of profligate lives, 
. Ju L 


; * and 


— ad . 
. 1 . 
: 


[ I22i } 


and ſuch as find themfelves incapable of riſing to any diſ- 
tinction among their fellow-creatures, are for pulling 
down all appearances of merit, which ſeem to upbraid 
them; and ſatiriſts deſcribe nothing but deformity. 
From all theſe hands we have ſuch draughts of mankind 
as are repreſented in thoſe burleſque pictures, which 
the Italians call Caricaturas; where the art confiſts in 
preſerving, amidſt diftorted proportions and aggravated 
features, ſome diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the perſon, but 
in ſuch a manner as to transform the moſt agreeable 
beauty into the moſt adious monſter. 
It is very diſingenuous to level the beſt of mankind 
with the worſt, and for the faults of particulars to de- 
grade the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend not only 
to remove a man's good opinion of others, byt to deſtroy 
that reverence for himſelf, which is a great guard of in- 
nocence, and a ſpring of virtue. | 1 
It is true indeed, that there are ſurpriſing mixtures 
of beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and fo ly, virtue 
and vice, in the human make; ſuch a diſparity is found 
among numbers of the ſame kind, and every individual 
in ſome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo unequal to 
himſelf, that man ſeems to be the moſt wavering and 
inconſiſtent being in the whole creation. So that the 
queſtion in morality, concerning the dignity of our na- 
ture, may at firſt ſight appear like ſome difficult que- 
ſions in natural phaloſophy, in which the arguments 
on both fides ſeem to be of equal ſtrength, But, as 
J began with conſidering this point, as it relates to 
action, 1 ſhall here borrow an admirable reflection 
from Monfieur Paſchal, which I think ſets it in its pro- 
per light. e e ed „ 
Te is of dangerous conſequence, ſays he, to repreſent 10 
man how near be is to the level of | beaſts, without ſpheau- 
ing him, at the ſame time, his greatneis. Ii 7s liteauiſe 
dangerous to let him fee his greatneſs without his mean- 
nefs. It is more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of 
either ; but very beneficial that he ſhould be mage ſenſible 
of both. Whatever imperfections we may have 4 94 
nature, it is the buſineſs of religion and virtue to reftify 
them, as far as is conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. 
In the mean time, it is no. ſmall encouragement to 
generous 
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have already touched upon in a former l 


tero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe of his book con 
old age. Every one who is acquainted with his writings, 


1 
generous minds, to conſider that we ſhall put them 
all off with our ich the 9. That ſublime manner of 


falutation with which the Jeu approached their oe. 


O Kino, live for ever ! 


may be addrefled to the loweſt and moſt deſpiſed mor- 
tal among us, under all the infirmities and diſtreſſes with 


which we ſee him ſurrounded. And whoever believes 
the zmmortalit 2 of the foul, will not need a better argu- 


ment for the dignity of his nature, nora ng act incite- 
ment to actions ſuitable to it. = 

I am naturally led by this reflection, to a ſubject l 
tter, 


and can - 
not, without pleaſure, call to mind the thought CC. 


bing 


will remember that the elder Cato is introduced in that 
diſcourſe as the ſpeaker, and Scipio and Lælius as his 
auditors. This venerable perſon is repreſented looking 
forward as it were from the verge of extreme old age, 
into a future ſtate, and riſing into a contemplation on 

the unperiſhable part of his nature, and its exiſtence 


: _ death. I ſhall collett part of his diſcourſe. And 


as you have formerly 2 ſome arguments for the 
ſoul's immortality, agreeable both to reafon and the 
Chriſtian doctrine, I believe your readers will not be 
diſpleaſed to ſee how the ſame ym truth ſhines in the 
pomp of Roman'eloquence. _ 


This, ſays Cato, is my firm perſuaſion, that ſince 


| the human ſoul exerts itſelf with ſo great activity, fince 


it has ſuch a remembrance of the paſt, ſuch a concern 
for the future; ſince it is enriched with ſo many arts, 
ſciences, and diſcoveries, it is impoſible but the being 
which contains all theſe muſt be immortal. 


| © The elder Cyrus, juſt before his death, is repreſent- 


ed by Xbiod vero ſpeaking after this manner: Think 
nor, my dlenreſt children, that ewhen I depart from you, I 
ſhall be no mort; but remember, that my ſoul, even when 
I lived among you, was fn viſible to you; het by my ations 
yon were Jenjible it exifted in this body. Believe it 
therefore exiſting till, though it be fill Abs How + 
quickly ewould the honours TY eluftrious men perijo after 

2 death, 


El 
death, if their ſouls performed nothing toe preſerve their 
fame ® For my own part, I could never think that the 
ſoul while in a mortal body, lives, but when departed out 
of tt, dies; or that its conſciouſneſs ts loft aohen it is dij- 
charged out of an uncon/cious habitation, But when it is 
Freed from ail corporeal alliauce, then it truly exiſts; 
Further, fince the human frame is broken by death, tell as 
aubat becomes of its parts? It is wifible whither the ma- 
terials of other beings are tranſlated; namely, to the 
ſource from whence they had their birth. The ſecul alone, 
neither preſent, nor departed, is the object of our eyes, © 
Thus Cyrus, But to proceed. No one ſhall per- 
ſuade ge. Selpio, that your worthy father, or your 
ers, Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his 
r uncle, or many other excellent men whom J 
Mot name, performed fo many actions to be re- 
membered by poſterity, without being ſenfible that fu- 
turity was their right. And if I may be allowed an 
old man's privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do you think 
I would have ws the fatigue of ſo many weariſome 
days and nights, both at home and abroad, if I 
imagined that the ſame boundary which is ſet to my 
life muſt terminate my glory ? Were it not more de- 
ſirable to have worn out my days in eaſe and tranquil- 
lity, free from labour, and without emulation? But I 
know not how my ſoul has always raiſed itſelf, and 
looked forward on futurity, in this view and expecta- 
tion, that when it ſhall depart out of liſe, it ſhall then 
live for ever; and if this were not true, that the mind 
is immortal, the ſouls of the moſt worthy would not, 
above all others, have the ſtrongeſt impulſe to gloryß. 
What beſides this is the cauſe that the wiſeſt men 
die with the greateſt equanimity, the ignorant with 
the greateſt concern? Does it not ſeem that thoſe 
minds which have the moſt extenſive views, ſoreſee 
they are removing to a happier condition, which thoſe 


of a narrower ſight do not perceive ?. I, for my part, 
am tranſported with the hope of ſeeing your anceſtors, 
whom I have honoured and loved, and am earneſtly 
defirous of meeting not only thoſe excellent perſons 
whom I have known, but thoſe too of whom I have 
heard Q.nd read, and of whom I myſelf have written; 

| . | nor 


t rag } 
nor would I be detained from fo pleafing a journey. 
O happy day, when [I ſhall efcape from this croud, 
this heap of pollution, and be admitted to that divine 
aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! when TI ſhall go not only 

to thoſe great perſons I have named, but to my Cato, 
my ſon,” than whom a better man was never born, and 

whoſe funeral rites I myſelf performed, whereas he 
ought rather to have attended mine. Yet has not his 
. foul deſerted me; but ſeeming to caſt back a look on 
me, is gone before, to thoſe habitations to which it 
was ſenſible I ſhould follow him. And though I might 
appear to have borne my loſs with —— I was not 
unaffected with it; but I comforted myſelf in the aſſu- 
rance, that'it would not be long before we ſhould meet 
again, and be divorced no more. 

| J am, SIR, &c, 


ec morti off locum | Virco. 
A Lewd young fellow: feeing an aged hermit go by 

| him barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in a very 
miſerable condition if there is not another world. True, 
Son, ſaid the hermit: Bur avbat is thy condition if there 
is Man is a creature defigned for two: different Rates 
of being, or rather for two different lives. His: firſt 
life. is \ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond permanent and 
laſting. The queſtion. we are all concerned in is this, 
In which of thefe two lives it is our chief intereſt to 
make ourſelves happy? or, in other words, Whether 
we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures. 
and gratifications-of a life which is uncertain: and pre- 

carious, and, at its utmoſt length, of à very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of 
a life which is fixed and ſettled; and will: never end? 
Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this queſtion, 
knows very well which ſide of it he ought to cloſe with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is plain, that 
im practice we where to A as fide a 
\ F458 64 | 3 Ve 
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11 
We make proviſions for this life, as bongh 11 were ne- 
ver to have an end; and for the other life, as though 
it were never to have a beginning. 

Should a ſpirit of ſuperiour rank, who is a ranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants, what would his: 
notions. of us be? Would not he' think that we are a 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and 
purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine 
that we are placed in this world to get riches. and ho- 
nours? Would not he think that it was our duty to 
toll after wealth, and ſtation; and title? Nay, would 
not he believe we were forbidden poverty by threats of 
eternal puniſhment, and injoined to purſue our plea- 


ſures under pain of damnation ? He would certainly 
Imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties 


quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to 

us? And truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he 
muſt conclude, that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obe- 
dient creatures in the univerſe ; that we are conſtant to 
our duty ; and that we keep a f eye on the end for 
which we were ſent hither. 

But how great would be hos et, when he 
learned that we were beings not defigned to exiſt in this 
world above threeſcore and ten years; and that the 
greateſt part of this buſy. ſpecies fall ſhort even of that 
age? How would he be loſt in harrour:and admira- 
tion, when he ſhould know! chat this ſet of creatures, 
who lay out all their endeavoutrs for this life, chich 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſlence; when; I ſay, he 
ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are tõ exiſt to all 


eternity in anather, life, for- Wwhieh they make no pre- 


parations? Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to rea- 
fon, chan that men, who are perſuaded of theſe two 
different ſtates of being. ſhould? be: perpetually, em- 
_ -ployed-in providing, for a lite: of chreefcore and ten 
years, and negleddling to make proviſion for that, 
which after many mytiads of years will che ſtil bus w, 


and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we conſider that 


. our-endeavours-fer mak ing. oui ſelves/ great, or rich, ar 
honourable, or whatever eſſe we plaee our happineſs in, 


crane * all; ptoye — 3: wherens, if we con- 


ſtantly 


Cs 
ſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves happy 
in the other life, we are ſure that our endeayours 


will ſucceed, and that we ſhall not be diſappointed of 
our hope. | | x 


The following queſtion. is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
were 2 great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a 
ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihi- 
lated every thouſand years; ſuppoſing then that you 
had it in your choice to be happy all the while this 
-prodigious maſs of ſand was confuming by this flow 
method till there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition. you were to be miſerable for ever after ; or, 
ſuppoſing, that you might be happy for ever after, on 
condition you would be miſerable until the whole maſs 
of ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in 
a thouſand years; which of: theſe two cafes would you 
make your choice ? 

It muſt be confeſſed in this cafe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to-the 1magivation as a kind of eternity, 
though in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit 
does to the greateſt number which you can put toge- 
ther in figures, or as one of thofe ſands to the ſuppoſed 
heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any manrer 
of heſitation,” which would be the better part in this 
choice. However, as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon might in ſuch caſe be ſo overſet by the imaginas 
tion, as to diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink under the con- 
ſiderution of the great length of the firſt part of this 
duration, and of the great diſtance of that ſecond du- 
ration which is to ſucceed it. The mind, I fay, might 
give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at hand, con- 
ſidering that it is ſo very near, and that it would laſt 
ſo very long. But when the choice we actually have 
before us, is this, Whether we will chuſe to be hap+ 
py for the ſpace only of threeſcore and ten, nay, per- 
haps of. only twenty or ten years, I might fay of only 
a day or an hour, and miſerable to all eternity; or, 
on the contrary, miſerable for this ſnort term of years, 
and happy for a whole eternity, what words are ſuffi- | 
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cient to expreſs that folly and want of confiderition 
which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 

here put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing 
(what feldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes 
us miferable in this life : but if we ſuppoſe, (as it ge- 
_ nerally happens), that virtue would make us more hap- 

y even in this life, than a contrary courſe of vice, 
how can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo ab- 
ſurd a choice ? 

Every wiſe man therefore will conſider this liſe only 
as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and 
cheerfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe 
of an eternity. 


TE 
F Fer, et labetur in omne ae bn HoR. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 


Here are none of your ſpeculations ahith pleaſe 
me more than thoſe upon infinitude and eterni- 
ty. You have already conſidered that part of eternity 
which is: paſt, and I wiſh you would give us aer 
thoughts upon that which is to come. 
Tour readers will perhaps receive greater eie 
an this view of eternity than the former, ſince we 
have every one of us a concern in that which is to 
tome: whereas $5" e on EE which f 18 "alk; is 
rather curious than uſeful 55 
Beſides, we can eaſily conceive it naſkbſe for ſucceſ- 
five duratiem never to have an end; though, as you 
have juſtly obſerved, that eternity which never had a 
beginning is altogether incomprehenſible, that is; 
can conceive an eternal duration which -zay be, | 
we cannot an eternal duration which 5476 * or, if | 
I way uſe the philoſophical terms, we may axpattond. 
> 3 Han though not an au eternity. | 
This notion 570 future eternity, which i is natural to 
the. 
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the mind of man, is an unanſwerable argament that he 
is a being deſigned tor it, eſpecially, if we confider 
that he 1s Capable of being virtuous or vitious here, 
that he hath faculties improvable to all eternity; and, 
by a proper or wrong employment of them, may be 
happy or miſerable throughout that infinite duration, 
Our idea indeed of this eternity is not of an adequate 
or fixed nature, but is perpetually growing and enlar- 
ging itſelf towards the object, which is too big for hu- 
man comprehenſion. As we are now in the beginnings 
of exiſtence, ſo ſhall we always appear to ourſelves as 
if we were for ever entering upon it. After a million 
or two of centuries, ſome conſiderable things, already 
paſt, may ſlip out of our memory, which, if it be not 
ſtrengthened in a wonderful manner, may omg for- 
get that ever there was a ſun or planets. And yet, 
notwithſtanding the long race that we ſhall then have 
run, we ſhall ſtill imagine ourſelves juſt ſtarting from 
the goal, and find no proportion between that ſpace 
which we know had a beginning, and what we are 
ſure will never have an end, © (© © ct 
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Sentio te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplarique, i tibi 


* 


Cato; illa humana contemnitoͤo. | | 
E Cicero Somn. Scip. 


para (ut eft } ita videtur, hec celeſtia- ſemper pe - 


"T*HE following eſſay comes from the ingenious au - 
1 thorof the letter upon zowelty, printed in a late 
Spefator :. the notions are drawn from the Platonic 
way of thinking ; but as they contribute to. raiſe. the 
mind, and may inſpire noble ſentiments: of our own, 
future grandeur and happineſs, I think it well deſerves. 
to be preſented to the public. „ tom 


IF the univerſe be the creature of an intelligent 
mind, this mind could have no immediate regard 

to himſelf in producing it. He needed not to mag 
Woke | tx 


| 
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ment of himſelf, and in both to be happy, nate to 
this purpoſe, endowed them wich correfpondent- fa 


* 
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trial of his omnipotence, to be informed what effects 
were within its reach: the world as exiſting in his eter- 
nal idea, was then as beautiful as now 3t is drawn 
forth into being; and in the immenſe abyſs of his eſ- 
ſence are contained far brighter ſcenes than will be ever 


ſet forth to view; it being impoſſible, that the great 


Author of nature ſhould bound his own power, by 
giving exiſtence to a ſyſtem of creatures ſo perfect, 
that he cannot improve upon it by any other exertions 
of his almighty. will. Between finite and infinite there 
is an unmeaſured interval, not to be filled up in end- 


leſs ages; for which reaſon, the moſt excellent of al! 


God's works, muſt be equally ſhort of what his power 
is able to produce as the moſt imperfect, and may be 
exceeded with the ſame eaſe. = 

This thought hath made ſome imagine, (what, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is not impoſſible), that the unfathom- 
ed ſpace is ever teeming with new births, the younger 
ſtill inheriting a greater perfection than the elder. But, 
as this doth not fall within my preſent view, I thall 
content myſelf with taking notice, that the conſidera · 


tion now mentioned proves undeniably, that the ideal 


worlds in the divine underſtanding yield a proſpect in- 


comparably more ample, various and delightful, than 


any created world can do: and that therefore, as it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that God ſhould make a world 
merely of inanimate matter, however diverſified ;- or 
inhabited only by creatures of no higher an order than 
brutes ; ſo the end for which he deſigned his reaſonable 
offspring 1s the contemplation of his works, the enjoy- 


cul- 
ties and defires. He can have no greater pleaſure from 


a bare review of his works, than from the ſurvey of 


his own ideas; but we. may be aſſured that he is well 
pleaſed in the ſatis factien derived to beings capable of 


m, and for whoſe entertainment he hath erected this 


immenſe theatre, Is not this more than an intimation 


of our immortality? Man, who when conſidered as on 


his probation for a happy exiſtence hereafter, is the 
moſt remarkable inſtance of divine wiſdom; if we cot. 


dim off from all relation to eternity, is the moſt won - 


derful 
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derful and unaccountable compoſition in the whole 
creation: he hath capacities to lodge a much greater 
variety of knowledge than he will be ever maſter of, 
and an unſatisfied curioſity to tread the ſecret paths of 
nature and providence : but, with this, his organs, in 
their preſent ſtructure, are rather fitted to ſerve the ne- 
ceſſities of a vile body, than to miniſter to his under- 
ſtanding; and from the little ſpot to which he is chain- 
ed, he can frame but wandering gueſſes concerning the 


innumerable worlds of light that encompaſs him, 


which, though in themſelves of a prodigious bigneſs, do 
but juſt ghmmer in the remote ſpaces of the heavens ; 
and when, with a great deal of time and pains, he hath 
laboured a little way up the fteep aſcent'of truth, and 


beholds with pity the groveling multitudes beneath, in 


a moment his foot ſlides, and he tumbles down head- 

long into the grave. 2 2 25 
Thinking on this, I am obliged to believe, in ju- 

ſtice to the Creator of the world, that there is another 


| ſtate when man ſhall be better fituated for contempla- 


tion, or rather have it in his power to remove from ob- 
ject to object, and from world to world; and be ac- 
commodated with ſenſes, and other helps for making 
the quickeſt and moiſt amazing diſcoveries. How doth 
ſuch a genius as Sir J/aac e from amidſt the 
darkneſs that involves human underſtaygding, break 
forth, and appear like one of another ſpecies ! The 
vaſt machine we inhabit lies open to him, he ſeems 
not unacquainted with the general laws that govern it; 


and while with the tranſport of a philoſopher he be- 
holds and admires the glorious work, he is capable of 
paying at once a more devout and more rational ho- 


mage to his Maker. But alas! how narrow is the pro- 


ſpect even of ſuch a mind? and how obſcure to the 


compaſs that is taken in by the ken of an angel, or of 
a ſoul but newly eſcaped from its impriſonment in the 
body! For my part, I freely indulge my foul in the 
confidence of its future grandeur ; it pleaſes me 
to think that I, who know fo ſmall a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with flow and painful 
ſteps creep up and down on the ſurface of this globe, 
fhalt ere long ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of 1magina- 
2 . tion, 


fair, but in their hearts prefer every trifling ſatisfaction 


1 . 
tion, trace out the hidd ee rings of nature's opera- 
tions, be able to keep p-ce with the heavenly bodies 


in the rapidity of their career, be a ſpectator of the 


long chain of events in the natural and moral worlds, 
viſit the ſeveral apartments of the creation, know 
how they are furniſhed, and how inhabited, compre- 
hend the order, and meaſure the maguitudes and di- 


ſtances of thoſe orbs, which to us ſeem diſpoſed with- 


out any regular deſign, and ſet all in the ſame circle; 
obſerve the dependence of the parts of each ſyſtem, 
and (if our minds are big enough to graſp. the theory) 
of the ſeveral ſyſtems upon one another, from whence 


reſults the harmony of the univerſe. In eternity a 


great deal may be done of this kind. I find it of uſe 
to cheriſh this generous. ambition; for, beſides the ſe- 
cret refreſhment it diffuſes through my ſoul, it enga- 
ges me in an endeavour to improve my faculties, as 
well as to exerciſe them conformably to the rank I now 
hold among reaſonable beings, and the hope I have of 
being once advanced to a more exalted ſtation. 5 
Ihe other, and that the ultimate end of man, is the 
enjoy ment of God, beyond which he cannot form a 
wiſh. Dim at beſt are the conceptions we have of the 
Supreme Being, who, as it were, keeps his creatures 
in ſuſpenſe, neither diſcovering nor hiding himſelf ; 
by which means the libertine hath a handle to diſpute 
his exiſtence, while the moſt are content to ſpeak him 
to the favour of their Maker, and . ridicule the good 
man ſor the ſingularity of his choice. Will there not 


a time come, when che free-thinker ſhall ſee his impi- 


ous ſchemes overturned, and he made a convert to the 
truths he hates; when deluded mortals ſhall be con- 
vinced of the folly of their purſuits, and the few wiſe 
who followed the guidance of heaven, and  ſcorning 
the blandiſhments of ſenſe, and the ſordid . bribery of 


the world, aſpired to a celeſtial abode, ſhall ſtand poſ- 


ſeſſed of their.utmoſt wiſh in the viſion of the. Creator? 

Here the mind heaves a thought now, and then-towards 

him, and hath ſome tranſient glances of his preſence : 

When, in the inſtant, it thinks itſelf to have the faſteſt 

hold, the object eludes its expectations, and jt Tale 
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back tired and baffled to the ground. Doubtleſs there 

is ſome more perfect way of converſing with heavenly 

beings: Are not ſpirits capable of mutual intelligence, 
S1 


unleſs immerſed in bodies, or by their intervention ? 
Muſt ſuperiour natures depend on inferiour for the main 


| privilege of ſociable beings, that of converſing with 


them, and knowing each other? What would they 
have done, had matter never been created ? I ſuppoſe 
not have lived in eternal ſolitude. As incorporeal ſub- 
ſtances are of a nobler order, ſo, be ſure, their man- 
ner of intercourſe is anſwerably more expedite and in- 
timate. This method of communication, we call in- 
tellectual vifion, as ſomewhat analogous to the ſenſe of 
ſeeing, which is the medium of our acquaintance with 
this viſible world. And in ſome ſuch way can God 
make himſelf the object of immediate intuition to the 
bleſſed; and as he can, it is not improbable that he 
will, always condeſcending, in the circumſtances of 
doing it, to the weakneſs and proportion of finite 
minds. His works but faintly reflect the image of his 
perfections; it is a ſecond-hand knowledge: to have a 
Juſt. idea of him, it may be neceſſary that we ſee him 
as he is. But what is that? It is ſomething that ne- 
ver entered into the heart of man to conceive; yet, 


what we can eaſily conceive, will be a fountain of un- 


ſpeakable, of everlaſting rapture. All created glories 
will fade and die away in his preſence. Perhaps it 
will be my happineſs to compare the world with the 
fair exemplar of it m the divine mind; perhaps to 
view the original plan of thoſe wiſe deſigns that have 
been executing in a long ſucceſſion of ages. Thus em- 
ployed in finding out his works, and contemplating 
their author, how ſhall I fall proftrate and adoring, 
my body ſwallowed up in the immenſity of matter, my 
mind in the infinity of his perfeQions ! | 
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Malia putans, ſertemque animo miſeratus iniguam. 
Dons b 1 e ee VIS. 
I compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mortals, who by their 
unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling thoſe im- 
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preſſions of joy and hope, which the celebration of 
The late glorious Eafter feſtival naturally leave on the 
mind of a Chriſtian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to. 
evince that there are grounds to expect a future ſtate, 
without ſuppoſing in the reader any faith at all, not 
even the belief of a Deity. Let the moſt ſtedfaſt un- 
believer open his eyes, and take a ſurvey of the ſenſi- 
ble world, and then ſay if there be not a connection, 
an adjuſtment, an exact and. conſtant order diſcover- 
able in all the parts of it. Whatever be the cauſe, the 
thing itſelf is evident to all our faculties. Look into 
the animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and locomo- 
tive powers; is: not the like contrivance and propriety. 
obſervable in theſe too? are they not fitted to certain 
—5 ? and are they not by nature directed to proper 
objects? 1 | 
Is it poſſible then that the ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, by 
-A management ſuperiour to the wit of man, be diſpoſed 
in the moſt excellent manner agreeable to their reſpec- 
tive natures, and yet the ſpirits or ſouls of men be 
neglected, or managed by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of 
man's underſtanding ? Shall every other paſhon be 
rightly placed by nature; and ſhall that appetite of 
immortality natural to all mankind, be alone miſpla- 
eed, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall the induſtrious 
application of the inferiour animal powers, in the 
meaneſt vocations, be anſwered by the ends we pro- 
poſe; and ſhall not the generous efforts of a virtuous 
mind be rewarded? In a word, ſhall the corporeal 
world be all order and harmony, the intellectual diſ- 
Cord and confuſion? He who is bigot enough to be- 
lieve theſe things, muſt bid adieu to that natural rule, 
of reaſoning fromanalogy ; mult run counter to that ma- 
xim of common ſenſe, That men ought to form their 
judgments of things unexperienced from aubat they have 
experienced. 128 5 3 
If any thing looks like a recompenſe of calamitous 
virtue on this ſide the grave, it is either an aſſurance 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
heaven, and ſhall, whatever befalls us in this, in ano- 
ther life meet with a juſt return; or elſe that applauſe 
and reputation which is thought to attend Pert 
f = actions. 
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actions. The former of theſe, our free-thinters, out 
of their ſingular wiſdom and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to eraſe from the minds of men. The latter 
can never be juſtly diſtributed in this life, where ſo 
many ill actions are reputable, and ſo many good ac- 


tions diſeſteemed or mifmterpreted ; where ſubtil hy- 


pocriſy is placed in the moſt engaging light, and 


modeſt virtue lies concealed ;; where the heart and. 


the ſoul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes of 


men are dimmed and vitiated, Plato's ſenſe in rela- 


tion to this point is contained in his Gorgias, where 


he introduces Secrates ſpeaking after this manner. 


«© It was in the reign of Satarz provided by a law, 


* which ths gods have ſince continued down to this 
« time, that they who had lived virtuouſly and piouſ- 


% ly upon earth, ſhould after death enjoy a life fall 


e of happineſs, in certain iſlands appointed for the 

ce habitation of the bleſſed; but that fuch as had lived 
% wickedly, ſhould go into the receptacle of damned 
« fouls, named Tartarus, there to ſuffer the puniſh- 


“ ments they deſerved. But in all the reign of Saturn, 


* and in the begianing of the reign of Fove, living 


„% judges were appointed, by u nom each perſon was 


«« judged in his lifetime, in the fame day on which he 


„was to die. The conſequence of which was, that 
they often paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who preſided in Tartarut, and the guardians 


„ of the bleſſed iflands, wy that, on the other 


«© fide, many unfit perſons were 


© redrefs the evil. He added, the reaſon of theſe un- 
« juſt proceedings is, that men are judged in the 
* body. Hence many conceal. the blemiſhes and im- 
« perfections of their minds, by beauty, birth, and 


ent to their reſpective 
dominions, complained to Fowe, who promiſed to 


«« riches; not to mention, that at the time of trial 


there are crouds of witneſſes to atteſt their having li- 


o 


« ved well. Theſe things miſlead the judges, Who 


being themſelves alſo of the number of the living, 


* are ſurrounded. each with his own body, as with a a 


% veil thrown over his mind. For the future, there- 


fore, it is my intention, that men do not come on 


„their trial till after death, When they ſhall appear 


2 cc before 
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ce before the judge, diſrobed of all their corporeal or- 
*« naments. The judge himſelf, too, ſhall be a pure 
* unveiled ſpirit, beholding the very ſoul, the naked 
«*« ſoul, of the party before him. With this view I 
have already conſtituted my ſons Minos and Rhada> 
« manthus, judges, who are natives of Aa; and 
« acus, a native of Europe. Theſe, after death, 
«© ſhall hold their court in a certain meadow, from 


«©: which there are two roads, leading the one to Tar- 


«*« zarus, the other to the iſlands of 2%) bleſſed.” 
From this, as from numberleſs other paſſages of 
his writings, may be ſeen Plato's opinion of a future 


fate, A thing therefore in regard to us ſo comfort- 
able, in itfelf ſo juſt and excellent, a thing ſo agreeable 


to the analogy of nature, and fo univerſally credited by 
all orders and ranks of men, of all nations and ages, 
what is it that ſhould move a few men to reject? Sure= 
ly there mui be ſomething of prejudice in the caſe. I 
appeal to the ſecret thoughts of a free-rhinker, if he 
does not argue within himſelf after this manner: The 


lenſes and faculties I enjoy at preſent, are viſibly de- 
H1gned to repair or preſerve the body from the injuries 


it is liable to in its preſent circumſtances, But in an 
eternal ſtate where no decays are to be repaired, no 


_ outward injuries to be fenced againſt, where there are 
no fleſh and bones, nerves, or blood-veſſels, there 


will certainly be none of the ſenſes; and that there 
ſhould be. a ſtate of life without the ſenſes, is incon- 
ceivable. _ 15 | 3 . 
- But as this manner of reaſoning proceeds from a po- 
verty of imagination, and narrowneſs of ſoul in thoſe. 
that uſe it, 1 ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe defects, 


and open their views, by laying before them a caſe, 


which, being naturally poſſible, may perhaps reconcile 
them to the belief of what is ſupernaturally revealed. 
Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf from his 


birth, who being grown to man's eſtate, is by the dead. 


palſy, -or ſome other cauſe, deprived of his feeling, 
taſting, and ſmelling; and, at the ſame time, has 
the impediment of his hearing removed, and the film 
taken from his eyes: what the five ſenſes are to us, 
that the touch, taſte, and ſmell were to him. And a- 
jo | ny 


„ 

Ide 
ny other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extenſive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to 

us thoſe are which will one day be adapted to perceive 


thoſe things which eye bath not ſeen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
And it would be juſt as reaſonable in him to conclude, 
that the loſs of thoſe three ſenſes could not poſſibly be 
| ſucceeded by any new inlets of perception, as in a 
modern f-ee-thinker to imagine there can be no ſtate of 
life and perception without the ſenfes he enjoys. at 
preſent. Let us further fuppoſe the ſame*perſon's eyes, 
at their firſt opening, to be ftruck with a great variety 
of the moſt gay and pleaſing objects, and his ears with 
a melodious concert of vocal and inftrumental muſic: 
behold him amazed, raviſhed, tranſported, and you 
have ſome diſtant repreſentation, ſome faint and 
glimmering idea of the ecftatic ſtate of the ſoul in that 
article in which ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre of 
fleſh into life and immortality... X 
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HE fame faculty of reaſon and underſtanding, - 
which placeth us above the brute part of the 
creation, doth alſo ſubjet our minds to greater and 
more manifold diſquiets than creatures of an inferiour 
rank are ſenſible of. It is by this that we anticipate ' 
future diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves real pain 
from- imaginary evils, as well as multiply the pangs - 
ariſing from thoſe which cannot be avotied. . 
It behoves us therefore to make the beſt uſe of that 
ſublime talent, Which, ſo long as it continues the in- 
ſtrument of paſſion, will ſerve only to make us more 
miſerable, in proportion as we are more excellent than 
other beings. ' Ma 5 
It is the privilege of a thinking being to withdraw - 
from the objects that ſolicit his ſenſes, and turn his 
1 M3 _. thoughts + 
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man molt be raiſed to a 29 Pitch, not only to par- 
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thoughts inward on himſelf. For my own part, 1 


often mitigate the pain ariſing from the little misfor- 


tunes and diſappointments that chequer human life, 


by this introverſion of my faculties, wherein 1 regard 
my own ſoul as the image of her Creator, and re- 


ceive great conſolation from beholding thoſe perfec- 


tions, which teſtify her divine original, and lead me 
into ſome knowledge of her everlaſting archetype. 
But there is not any property or circumſtance of my 


being that 1 contemplate with more joy, than my im- 


mortality. I can eaſily overlook, any preſent momen- 


tary ſorrow, when I reflect that it is in my power to 
be happy a thouſand years hence. If it were not for 
this thought, I had rather be an oyfter than a man, 
the moſt ſtupid and ſenſeleſs of animals, than a reaſon- 

able mind tortured with an extreme innate defire of 


that perfection which it deſpairs to obtain. 
It is with great pleaſure that I behold inſtinct, rea- 


fon, and faith concurring to atteſt this comfortable 


truth. It is revealed from heaven, it is diſcovered by 
philoſGphers, and the ignorant unenlightened part of 


mankind have a natural propenſity to believe it. It is 


an agreeable entertainment, to reflect on the various 
ſhapes under which this doctrine has appeared in the 
world. The Pythagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual 
habitations of the Mahometan, and the ſhady realms 
of Pluto, do all agree, in the main points, the conti- 


uation of our exiſtence, and the diſtribution of re- 


Wards and puniſhments, proportioned to the merits 
or demerits of men in this lifſ. 


Zut in all theſe ſchemes there is e grofs 
and improbable, that ſhocks a reaſonable and — 


lative mind. Whereas nothing can be more rational 
and ſublime than the Chriſtian idea of a future ſtate. 
Hye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive the things which God 
hath prepared for theſe that love him. The above- 


mentioned ichemes are narrow tranſcripts of our pre- 
tent ſtate: but in this indefinite deſcription there is 
ſomething ineffably great and noble. The mind of 


take 


1 139 J 
take the enjoy meats of che Chriſtian paradiſe, but e- 
ven to be able to frame any notion of them. 
Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our imagination, 
and by way of condeſcenſion to our low way of think - 
ing, the ideas of light, glory, a crown, Qc. are made 


uſe of to adumbrate that which we cannot direct- 


ly underſtand. The Lamb. which. is in the midſt of 

the. throne, ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them unto 
| living fountains of waters; and God ſhall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes. And there ſhall be no more 


death, neither ſorrow, nor crying, neither ſhall there be 


any more pain; for the former things are paſſed away, 
and behold, all things are new. There ſhall be no_ night 
there, and they need na candle, neither light of the ſun : 
or the Lord God giveth them light, and ſhall make them 


drink of the river of his pleaſures : and they ſoall reign 


for ever and ever. They ſhall receive a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away. 

Theſe are cheering reflections: and I have often 
wondered that men could be found fo dull and phleg- 
matic, as to prefer the thought of annihilation before 
them; or ſo ill- natured, as to endeavour to perſuade 
mankind to the diſbehef of what is fo pleaſing and pro- 
fitable even in the proſpect; or ſo blind, as not to ſee 
that there is a Deity, and if there be, that this ſcheme 
of things flows from his attributes, and e 
correſponds with the other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this abſurd turn of 
thought, except it proceeds from a want of other em- 
ployment, joined with an affectation of ſingularity. 1 
thall therefore inform our modern {free-thinikers of two 
points, whereof they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, 
That it is not the being ſingular, but being ſingular 
for ſomething, that argues either extraordinary en- 
dowments of nature, —— intentions to man- 
kind, which draws, the admiration. and eſteem of the 
world. A miſtake in this point naturally ariſes from that 


confuſion of thought, which 1 do not remember to have 
ſeen ſo great inſlances of in any ade as in certain 


modern fee- -thinkers. 
The other point is, That there are 8 objects 
within the reach of a human mind, and each of theſe 
objects 
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objects may be viewed in innumerable lights and po- 
fitions, and the relations atiſing between them are in- 
numerable. There is, therefore, an infinity of things 


Whereon to employ their thoughts, if not with advan- 


tage to the world, at leaſt with amuſement to them- 
felves, and without offence or prejudice to other people. 


If they proceed to exert their talent of Free. thinting in 


this way, they may be innocently dull, and no one take 
any notice of it. But to ſee men, without either wit 
or argument, pretend to run down divine and human 
laws, and treat their fellow- ſubjects with contempt, for 
profeſſing a belief of thoſe points on which the pre- 
Yent as well as the future intereſt of mankind depend, 
is not to be endured. For my own part, I ſhall emit 
no endeavours to render their perſons as deſpicable, and 
their practices as odious in the eye of the world, as 


they deferve. 
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4 HE following letter comes to me from that ex- 


cellent man in holy orders, whom I have men- 
kioned more than once, as one of that ſociety who aſ- 
ſiſt me in my ſpeculations. It is a thought in fickne/s, 
and of a very ſerious nature, for which reaſon 1 give 
It a place in the paper of chis day. | Bod: 


LON: 


uz indifpoſition which has long hung upon me, 
is at laft grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt 


quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf, You may i- 


magine, that whilſt T am in this bad fate of health, 
there are none of your works which [ read with preat- 
er pleafure than your Satarday's paper. I ſhould be 
very glad if I could furniſh you with any hints for that 
day's entertainment. Were I able to dreſs up ſeveral 
thonghts of a ferious nature, which have made great 
8 ay impreſſions 
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impreflions on my mind during a long fit of ſickneſs, 
they might not be an improper entertainment for 'that 
an Ra We eat 3 K e ee 
Among all the reflections which uſually riſe in the 
mind of a ſick man, who has time and inclination to 
_ conſider his approaching end, there is none more na- 
tural than that of his going to appear naked and un- 
bodied before him who made him. When a man 
conſiders, that as ſoon as the vital union is diſſolved, 
he ſhall ſee that Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diſtance, and only in his works; or, to 
ſpeak more philoſophically, when by ſome faculty in 
the ſoul he ſhall apprehend the Divine Being, and be 
more ſenſible of his preſence, than we are now of the 
preſence of any object which the eye beholds, a man muſt 
be loſt in careleſſneſs and ſtupidity, who is not alarm- 
ed at ſuch a thought. Dr©Sherlock, in his excellent 
treatiſe upon death, has repreſented, in very ſtrong and 
lively colours, the fate of the ſoul in its firſt ſeparation 
from the body, with regard to that inviſible world 
N CON Oe ſurrounds us, though we are not 
able to diſcover it through this groſſer world of mat- 
ter, which is accommodated to our ſenſes in this life. 
His words are as follow. © © ot INI "OE 
That death, aubich is our leaving this auorld, is no- 
thing el/e but our putting off theſe bodies, teaches us, that 
it is only our union to theſe bodies, avhich intercepts the 
fight e,, tbe other, wvorld.. The other evorld is not at ſuch 
a diſtance from us, as we may imagine: the throne of 
God indeed is at @ great. remove. from this earth, above 
the third heavens, where he diſplays his glory to theſe ble- 
ed ſpirits which encompaſs his throne; but as ſoon as 
wwe ſtep out of theſe bodies, ave ſtep into the other world, 
abhich is not ſo properly another world, ( for there” is the 
Jame heaven and earth fill), as a new flate of life. Te 
live in the/e bodies, is to live in this: aworld ; to live out of 
them, is to remove into the next. For while our ſouls are 
confined to theſe: bodies, and can look only-thraugh theſe 
material caſements, nothing but what is material can af. . 


Jeet us; nay nothing but what is ſo groſs, that it can re- 
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world, there be a more glorious ſeene of things than what 
appears to us, we perceive nothing at all of it ; for this 
weil of fleſp parts the wvifible and inviſible world, But 


. vhen wwe put off theſe bodies, there are new and ſurpri- 


ng wonders preſent themſelves to our views ; when theſe 
material jpetacles are taken off, the foul, with its own. 
naked eyes, fees what aua, inviſible before; and then we 
are in ꝛbe other world, when <ve can ſee it and converſe 


aich it, T, us. Paul zells us, that when we are at 
home in the body, we are abſent from the Lord; but 
_ when we are abſent from the body, we are preſent with 


the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6. 8. Aud methinks, this is e- 
nough to cure us of our fondneęſs for theſe bodies, unleſs aue 
think it more all, re be confined to a priſon, and to 
look through A grate all bur lives, which gives us but a we-- 
ry narrow pᷣraſpect, and that none of the beſt neither, than 
ro be ſet at liberty to view. all the glories of the world. 


] hat would we give now for the leaf? glimp/e of that in- 


wifhble world, which the fr ftep we take out of theſe 
bodies will preſent us with ? There are ſuch things, as 


eye hath not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en- 


tered into the heart of man to conceive: Death opens 
our eyes, enlarges our proſpect, preſents us with a new and. 


. moſt glorious world, which aue can never ſee, while wwe 


are ſhut up in fleſh ; which ſhould make us as willing to 
Bart with this veil, as to take the. fim off our eyes which 


hinders our fight. en | | 
As a-thinking man cannot but be very much af- 


fected with the idea of bis appezring in the preſence 


of that Being 2vbom none can ſee and live, he muſt be 


much more affected when he confiders that this Being 


whom he appears before, will examine all the actions 
of his paſt life, and reward or puniſn him according- 


ty. I muſt confeſs, that L think there is no ſcheme of 


religion, beſides that of Chriſtianity, which can poſſi- 


bly ſupport the moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. 


Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues 
riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection attainable in this 
life, there will be ſtill in him ſo many ſecret fins, fo 
many human frailties, ſo many offences of igtiorance, 
paſſion, and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and 
thoughts, and, in ſhort, ſo many defects in kis beſt ac- 
Isele tions, 
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tions, that, without the advantages of ſuch an expi- 
ation and atonement, as Chriſtianity has revealed to us, 
it is impoſſible that he ſhould »be cleared before his 
ſovereign judge, or that he ſhould” be able zo fand in 
Sis fight. Our holy religion ſuggeſts. to us the only 
means whereby our guilt may be taken away, and our 
imperfect obedience accept. 

It is this ſeries of thought that I have endeavoured' - 
to expreſs in the following hymn, which I have com- 
poſed during this my ſickneſss. n 

IJ Hen rifing from the bed of death, 
*. Oerwheln'd with E and fear, 
IL.ſee my Maker, face to face, 4 

O how ball I appear 

n 

Tf yet ewhile pardon may be Found, 

And mercy may be ſought, | 
My heart with inward horrour ſhrinks, 

And trembles at the thought; 


III. 


When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos d 
In majeſty ſevere, Ko; 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
O how ſhall I appear 
LSE * ä 
But thou haſt told the. troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, p 


The timely tribute of her tears. 
Shall endleſs vo prevent. 


V. 

Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; a 

And hear my Sawiour's dying groans, 

To give thoſe ſorrows weights 

For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, | 

1W ho knows thy only Son has dy d 1 
To male her pardon ſure. 9 05 
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would embitter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 


Author of our being hath therefore ſo formed us, that 


N 
” 7 : ; 


we are capable of many pleaſing ſenſations and reflec- _ 


tions, and meet with ſo many amuſements and ſolici- 
tudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling upon an 
evil, which, by reaſon of its ſeeming diſtance, makes 
but languid.-impreſſions upon the mind. But how di- 
Kant ſoever the time of our death may be, ſince it is 
certain that we muſt die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome 
portion of our life to conſider the end of it; and it is 
highly convenient to fix ſome ſtated times to meditate 
upon the final period of our exiſtence here. The prin- 
ciple of ſelf-lave, as we are men, will make us in- 
quire, what is like to become of us after our diſſolu- 
tion? And our conſcience, as we are Chriſtians, will 
inform us, that according to the good or evil of our 
actions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the manſions of 


eternal bliſs or miſery. When this is ſeriouſly. weighed, 


we muſt think it madneſs to be unprepared againſt the 
black moment; but when we reflect that perhaps that 
black moment may be to-night, how watchful ought 


we to be! | 


I was wonderfully affected with a diſcourſe I had 


lately with a clergyman of my acquaintance upon this 
head, which was to this effect. The confideration, 
e ſaid the good man, that my being is precarious, 
moved me many years ago to make a reſolution, 
« which I have diligently kept, and to which I owe 
te the greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. 


Every night before I addreſs myſelf in private to my 


Creator, I lay my hand upon my heart, and aſk my- 
« ſelf, whether, if God ſhould require my ſoul of 
«© me this night, I could hope for mercy from him? 
© The bitter agonies I underwent, in this my firft ac- 
* quaintance with myſelf, were fo far from throwing 


me into deſpair of that mercy which is over all 


a „ God's 
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4 God's works, that they rather proved motives to 


ce greater circumſpection in my future conduct. Tha 


< oftener I exerciſed myſelf in meditations of this kind, 
ce the leſs was my anxiety; and by making the 
„„ thoughts of death familiar, what was at firſt ſo ter- 
e rible and ſhocking, is become the ſweeteſt of my 
« enjoyments. Theſe contemplations have indeed 
„ made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay, they are ſo 
s far from having ſoured my temper; that as I have 
% a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret ſpring. of 
joy in my heart, ſo my converſation is pleaſant, and 
«© wy. countenance ſerene. I taſte. all the innocent ſa- 
<« tisfattions of life pure and ſincere, I have no ſhare 


s win pleaſures: that leave a fling behind them, nor am 


66 which chere us heavineſs.” 


(0 I cheated with | that kind of mirth, in the midſt of 


re en * L e ee een BG] US men . 
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Me IrRonsIpet, _ „ 
89 following letter was really written by a 
young gentleman in a languiſb ing illneſs, which 
both himſelf, and thoſe who attended him, thought it 
impoſſible for him to outlive; If you think ſuch an i- 
mage of the ſtate of a man's mind in that circumſtance 
be worth publiſhing, it is at your ſervice, and take it 
Op formerly obſerved to me, that nothing made 
1a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than the 
diſparity we often find in him ſick and well. Thus 
one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually exhi- 
biting a, miſerable example of the weakneſs of his 
mind, or of his body, in their turns. I have had fre- 
quent opportunities of late to conſider myſelf in theſe 
different views, and hope I have received ſome advan- 
tage by it. If what Mr 80 ſays be true, that 
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Je foul's dark cottage, Batter d and decay d, N 
Lets in new light thro! chinks'that time has made: 


z 
A 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age 


| -to'the: ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, may 


diſcover the ineloſed ſtructure more plainly. © Sickneſs 
1s a ſort of early old age; it teaches us a diffidence in 
dur earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with the N of 


a future, better tban à thouſand volumes of philoſo- 


pbers and divines.” Tt gives ſo warning a concuſſion to 
thoſe props of our vanity, our ftrength and youth, that 
we think of fortifying ourſelves within, when there is 
ſo little dependence on 'our out-works. Youth, at the 
very belt, is but a betrayer of human life in a gentler 
and: ſmoother manner than age: it is like a ſtream that 
nouriſſies a plant upon its bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh. 
and bloſſom to the ſight, but at the ſame time is under- 
mining lit at the root in ſecret. My youth has dealt 
more fairly and openly with me; it has afforded ſe- 
veral proſpects of my danger, and given me an advan- 
tage not very common to young men, that the attrac- 
tions of the world have not dazzled me very much; 
and J began, where moſt people end, with à full 
conviction of the emptineſs of all ſorts of ambition, 
and the unſatisfactory nature of all human pleaſures. 


77 


When a ſmart ft of bekneſs tells me this ſcurvy 


_ tenement of my body will fall in a little time, I am e- 


ven as unconcerned.as was that honeſt Hibernian, who 
{being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome years ago, and 
told the houſe would tumble over his head) made 
anſwer, What care 1 fer the houſe? T am only a lodger. 
1] fancy it is the beſt time to die when one is in the beſt 
humour; and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I may 
ſay with conſcience, that I am not at all uneaſy at the 
thought, that many men, whom I never had any eſteem 

for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. When 1 
reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every ſingle 
man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, methinks 


it is a ſhame to be concerned at the removal of ſuch 


a trivial animal as I am. The morning after my eit, 
the ſun will ariſe as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell 
as ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the world will 
1 | 1 | N proceed 
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and marry as faſt as they were uſed to do. The memo 


fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any young 
man coantented with the proſpect of death. Fer ho- 
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procecd in its old courſe, people will Ian gh as heartily, - 


ry F inan (as it is elegantly. expteſſed in the wiſdom of 
Solomon) paſſeth away as the remembrance of a gue that 
tarrieth but one day. There are reaſons enough, in the 


nourable age is nt that which ſtandeih in length of time, 
or is meajured by number of years. But wiſdom is the * 
gray hair to men, and an unſpotted life is old age. He 
was taken away ſpeedily, left that avicirdne/s ſhould 
alter his underſianding, or deceit beguile bis: ſoul, » 

er" 1 149261 224 | „Tam yours 
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lll confeſs my anrighteouſneſs unte the Lord, and 
bewail my infirmities before him, P/al. xxxii. 5. 
For every trivial accident caſts me down, and I am 
often overwhelmed with ſorrow, upon occa fions which 
my calmer thoughts abundantly convince me, deſerve 
rather my contempt, than my ſerious concern. Some» 
times | fee and condemn my own folly, and mighty 
reſolutions I make, how bravely 1 will behave myſelf 
for the time to come; and yet, upon the next afſaulc 
of ſome flight misfortune, this imaginary hero is beat- 
en from his poſt, and cannot ſtand the ſhock of a ver 
common difficulty. The pooreſt and moſt deſpicable 
things are, I find, capable of becoming great and 
dangerous temptations; and I, who at a diſtance defy ; 
them, yet, when brought to the trial, .ſee, by fad ex- \ 
perience, upon how ſitppery ground I ſtand. b 
This is indeed the wretched condition of thy poor | 
unſtable ſervant ;.. but, Lord, do thou, in much com 
paſhon, look upon my frailty, for thou knoweſt it more 
perfectly than I myſelf can.. Stretch forth thy hand, 
and draw me out of theſe deep waters, and aut of this 
mire of fin and weakneſs, that I ſink not in my cor- 


_ * 
4 


ruption, P/al. lxiv. T cannot eaſily expreſs the me- 


jancholy reflections, the ſhame and confuſion, the in- 
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dignation and ſad perplexity of heart, which the con” 
ſciouſneſs of my own inability to reſiſt temptations, and 
the inconſtancy of my beſt and moſt vigorous purpoſes, 
create ; and though my will be not always vanquiſhed, 
nor do 1 (bleſſed be God) yield to every wicked ſvg- 
geſtion, yet the repeated aſſaults of the enemy difturb 
my quiet, and I am weary of a life which confiſts of 
perpetual hazard, and painful conflicts with myſelf, 
The wretchedneſs of my condition is but too maniteſt : 


1 reed no other argument to prove it, than that ea 
acceſs evil thoughts find to my breaſt; which, in de- 


| ſpite of all my watchful care, and moſt manful ſtrug- 


gles, are much ſooner 1afinuated and received, than 
either driven ont again, or prevented from entering. 
Look down, then, thou almighty Rock of Iyrael, 
and lover of ſouls, and interpoſe thy power and pro- 
tection ; give ſeaſonable ſaccour, and happy ſucceſs to 
my too fruitleſs endeavours. . Arm and guard me with 
ſtrength from above, and ſuffer not the old man, the 
corrupt inclinations of my-fleſh, which refuſe to be en- 
tirely ſubdued and brought to reafon, to uſurp the do- 
minion over my better part. For this obſtinate rebel 


reœneus its inſurrections daily, and bids me battle; calls 


me to combats and hazardcus engagements, . which 
muſt never, never end in perfe& peace and ſafety, ſo 
Jong as this miſerable Rate of mortality endures. Moſt 
miſerable indeed, fince every action and accident of my 
life involve me in freſh dangers; fince every ſtep I take 
is upon ſnares and precipices; ſince every time and 
place 'is thick befet with troubles and toils, with 


treachery and temptation, and a numerous hoſt of ene- 


mies ready to devour and ſwallow me up. For fatal 
uninterrupted ſuceeſſions of trials every moment renew 
their attacks; and when T have happily vanquiſhed 


many, and fondly promiſe myſelf a trace, as many 


more immediately draw down upon me, and make 


Fercer and more furious attempts upon ſome other quar- 
ter, which I hoped had been ſufficiently covered from 


their approaches. . 

And can a life, ſubject to ſuch ſurpriſes and hazards, 

embittered with fo many troubles and ſevere trials, en- 

cumbered with ſo much frailty and corruption, = _ 
| : | | IJue 
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lued and mightily coveted ? Nay, can that deſerce the 
very name of life, which naturally breeds plagues and 
diſeaſes, and expoſes us to ſuch variety: of deaths? Yet 
ſtupid man hugs, and embraces, | and efteems it his 
only happine/ : expects caſe in the midſt of diſtraction; 
purſues joys in a valley of tears, and vainly ſets up for 
the boaſted perfection of pleaſure, in a condition of in- 
evitable miſery, and; lingering certain pain. Some- 
times, indeed, the tender Pale of ſome affliction cuts us 
to the quick, and, in our melancholy moods, we give 
the world hard words; call it deceitful, treacherous, -- 
and vain; but even they who rail at it moſt liberally; 
and profeis to hate and deſpiſe it, cannot be prevailed - 
with to be content to leave it. The fleſh, and its af- 
fections, have ſtill a powerful influence, and ſpur men 
on to the purſuit and love of thoſe very enjoyments, 
which reaſon and their own experience have taught 
them, cannot be worth their pains, nor in any degree 
-anſwer their deluded expectations. For we maſt ob- 
ſerve, that our love and hatred of-this world proceed 
from very different cauſes and principles. The Juſt of 
the fleſh, the luſt. of the eye, and the pride of life, . 
1 John ii. engage our affections; and theſe are ever 9 
preſent, and ever vehement with us. The calamities, | 
and griefs, and pains we feel, provoke cur hatred and 
contempt, and repreſent life a burden and miſery; 
.and theſe have their intervals, and work upon us 
:feebly, and by fits. 'The former too ſtrike in with 
inclination, and are aſſiſted by natute; the latter have 
no influence upon us, but what. their -own - weight - 
gives; all their impreſſions forcible and violent, heavy 
and painful, and ſuch as we ſubmit to, 1 becauſe 
we cannot help it 
Thus ſenſe and ſinful pleaſure. cet within us, und, f 
- which is very lamentable, debauch our reaſon. The 
. preſent ticklings of the body cheat the mind, and vi- 
tiate our palates to that degree, that, being. prepoſlcfled 
with a falſe taſte of worldly ſweets, we have noreliſh - MR 
left for that delicious entertainment, with which God | 
and religion fecd and feaſt the pure and heavenly- mind- 
ed ſou}, For, O! thoſg happy men, who have learned 
to . and abandon earthly Reg and conſecrated 
| f themſelves 
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themſelves entirely to God, by mortification, ſelf-de- 
nial, and a ſteady courſe of ſevere virtue; theſe exalted 
ſpirits know and feel the truth of God and his promiſes ; 
they find unſpeakable charms and ſenſible delights in 
the voluntary refuſal of thoſe toys and baits which can- 
- rot be had with ſatisfaction, nor coveted with ſafety. 

They ſee, and deſpiſe, and pity the folly of abuſed man- 
Kind; diſcover the lurking frauds of the tempter ; and 
that the imagined happineſs and boaſted pleaſures of 


ſenſyal and earthly men, are only ſnares and dangers, 
vanity and cheat. 
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| ET not, my ſon, /ays Chriſt, thy labours or ſuf- 
L ferings for me and thy duty, or any other ſort of 
hardſhip or tribulation in this world, ſo far damp thy 
courage, but that my promiſe ſtill ſhould be a ſure an- 
chor-hold of hope; and this reflection ever miniſter 
comfort, that I am able to recompenſe thee not only be- 
vond what is reaſonable to expect, but even impoſſible 
for thee to wiſh or imagine. Thy toils will not conti- 
nue very long, nor will thy pain and trouble always 
torment thee. Wait but a little longer, and look for- 
ward, and ſee how glorious a p:oipett opens itſelf. 
How ſwiftly the end of all thy ſufferings approaches; 
and how ſuddenly forrow and tumult vaniſh away. 
Even time itielf is not of everlaſting continuance ;3 but 
that which is bounded within ſo very narrow a ſpace 
as this ſhort ſpan of life, cannot, in any fair computa- 
tion, be counted long or great. Proceed then in thy 
duty with vigour and undauited reſolution; ply thy 
work hard in my vineyard, and fill the ſtation 1 have 
appointed thee to; thy wages are certain and valuable, 
for I myſelf will be thy exceeding great reward. 
Perſiſt in writing, in reading, in ſinging my praiſes, 
in lamenting thy own fins, in file nt meditation, in de- 
vout prayer, in forutude and patience : for the thipgs 
- prepared for them that love God, are richly worth theſe 
and greater conſſicts; all thou muſt do, all thou canſt 


ſuffer, 


| E "188" | 
Taffer, are in no degree worthy to be compared witlt + 
them. The day is coming, and fixed in my unalterable 
decree, adorned with the triumphs of joy and peace ; 
that mighty revolution, when theſe alternate ſuccefſions 
of day and night ſhall ceaſe, and' everlaſting uninter- 
rupted light all ſhine for ever. There ſhall be luftre 
infinite, ſatisfactions unbroken, unconceivable, reſt e- 
ternal, and above the power of any future danger. 
There ſhall be then no place left for that melancholy 
wiſh, O that thou would]t deliver me from the body of 
this death ! Rom. vii. ; no occaſion for that complaint, 
Wo is me, that I am conſtrained to dwell with Meſech, 
and to hade my habitation in this barren- wildermeſs, 
Pſal. cxx. For even he laſt enemy ſhall be ſubdued, and 
death itjelf deſtroyed, 1 Cor. xv. Salvation then and 
life ſhall reign for ever: ſorrow and anguiſh, fighs and 
tears ſhall flee away; a crown of rejoicing put upon 
every head, and thou ſhalt be happy in the ſweet ſociety 
of ſaints and angels, the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, 
and the aſſembly of the fir/t-born, Heb. xii. 
Oh! couldſi thou now but ſee the heavens open, 
and with the ken of mortal eye behold the bright and 
everlaſting crowns of my choſen ; were thy heart large 
enough to admit a juſt idea of their trophies and glories, 
whom once the world deſpiſed, and thought not wor- 
thy to live upon the earth; thou then wouldſt gladly 
embrace their ſufferings and reproaches, abandon all 
thy vain defires of worldly greatneſs, and diſdain the 
periſhing pleaſures of the preſent life. Humility and 
patience would then appear in all their native beauties 
and even afliction and ignominy diſplay ſuch charms, 
as mult attract thy love, and make thee eſteem the re- 
proaches of Chriit greater treaſures and gain, than all 
the majeſty, and honour, and moſt celebrated reputation, 
that a mortal ſtate is capable of. 
Attend then ſeriouſly to theſe important truths : for 
they, if conſidered and believed in good earneſt, will 
ſtop thy mouth, and effectually filence all thy com- 
plaints, For ſure the ſufferings of a moment cannot be 
thought too dear a price for eternal happineſs in ex- 
change. - Surely the kingdom of God is no trifling con- 
cer, And when the lofing or attaining this lies before 
| ; | tnee, 
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thee, nothing can be too much to prevent that loſs ; 
nothing a hard bargain for that infinite advantage, 
Grovel then upon the earth no longer, but ſtand erect, 
and lift thy eyes and heart to heaven. See there the 
bleſſed effects, the mighty ſucceſs, of all thoſe ſharp 
conflicts, which my ſaints, while in the body, under- 
went; the end of all their trials and adverſities, their 
painful. ſeverities and pious labours. Theſe. mortified 
afflicted men, once reputed the filth of the world, and 
the officouring of all things, 1 Cor. iv. the common 
mark of inſolence and malice, are now in perfect joy; 
their ſorrows ſwallowed up in tranſporting bliſs and 
comfort; their dangers changed into ſecure peace; 
their labours into eaſe and ſweet repoſe; their perſe- 
cutions and wrongful. accuſations before the bar of 
men, into thrones of glory, where they ſit and judge 
the world, and hve, and rejoice, and reign with me 
for ever. | h 
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FN Bleſſed manſions of the heavenly city! O bright 
O0 and glorious day of eternal light and bliſs! A 
day that never declines ;_ a ſun that never ſets, nor is 
obſcured by any ſucceeding night; but a ſtate always 
. cheerful, always fixed, and ſecured from change and 
ſorrow, from danger and decay. How do I pant and 
thirſt after that happy hour, when this bleſſed morning 
Mall dawn and ſhed its beams; and with a wondrous 
lufire put an end to all the darkneſs and miſeries of 
mortality ? It does indeed already ſhine in the hearts 
and hopes of thoſe good men, whoſe converſation is 
even-now in heaven : but even theirs is but a diſtant 
proſpect, and ſuch as, while they ſojourn here, preſents 
things only in a glaſs. The citizens and inhabitants 
of thoſe bleſſed regions ſee it with their naked eye: 
they feel aud enjoy its ſweetneſs, and are all enhghten- 
ed with its rays; while the diſtreſſed ſons of Ewe en- 
dure and groan under their exile, and cannot but la- 
ment the bitterneſs of this imperſect gloomy day, which 
f : men 
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men on earth call evil. A day but ſhort, and, which 
1s worſe, diſmal and uncomfortable. For who can 
worthily expreſs the pains, the perplexities of body and 
ſou!, which are the neceflary, the inſeparable incum- 
brances of man's preſent condition? A condition, 
wherein he is polluted with ſo many fins, entangled in 
ſo many difficulties, beſet with ſo many misfortunes, 
oppreſſed with ſo many fears, diſtracted with ſo many 
cares, diſturbed and diverted from his main concern by 
ſo many impertinencies, deluded with ſo many vani- 
ties, 'confounded with ſo many errours, waſted and 
worn out with ſo much labour and trouble; aſſaulted 
by - temptations, emaſculated by pleaſures,, and tor- 
mented with great variety of neceſſities and wants? 
O! when will there be an end of this ſo complica- 
ted miſery ? When may I hope to be enlarged and re- 
leaſed from this bondage of fin? When ſhall my 
thoughts and defires centre, and be for ever fixed in 
thee, my God, alone? When may hope to attain 
true joy in thee, without any allay of bodily ſuffering, 
without any diſtraction of mind? When ſhall F reſt 
in firm untroubled peace? peace from accidents and 
temptations without, peace from guiit and miſgui- 
ding, from the ſolicitations of luſt, and the violence 
of ' paſſion within !. When ſhall I ſee my Jeſus face 
to face, and contemplate the beauties of his kingdom 
and glorious Godhead ? When will my deareſt Sa- 
viour be my all in all, and receive me to thoſe bliſs- 
ful habitations prepared for them that love him, and 
that are loved by him before the foundation of the 
world? 538 SCENT S 4 det3 
+ Behold! I am here deſolate and poor, a ſtranger and a- 
lone in an enemy's country; where wars rage and never 
ceaſe, and terrible diſtreſſes come thick and ſtrong up- 
on me every day and hour. Be thou my comfort in 
this exiled and deſolate condition! Aſſuage my pain, 
and incline thy favour to thy ſervant, whoſe: parched 
and Janguiſhing foul ga/perh unto thee as a thirfly land, 
Pſal. xliii. Thou only art able to do this: for what the 
miſtaken world calls comforts, are but ſo many freſh ad- 
ditions to my burden. I long moſt earneſtly to enjoy, 
but cannot yet attain my wiſh, Fain would I graſp 
a an 
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and cling to heavenly things, but am detained and 


faſtened down to earth, by vanities below, and unmorti- 
fed affections, My mind labours to get above theſe ; 
but even, when the ſpirit is willing, I find the fleſh 
extremely weak, and my ſenſual prevails over my bet- 


ter and heavenly inclinations. 
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Thus am I, wretched man, involved in a perpe- 
tual war, and live in contradiction to myſelf ;- my own 
hindrance and torment, moving different ways and pur- 
ſuing different ends and proſpects, at one and the ſame 
time. How great is my concern and conflict, when 
J ſet my mind to meditate and pray, and in the midſt 
of this exerciſe am interrupted by a clutter of worid- 
ly and carnal imaginations crouding in upon me? Go 
not far from me, O my God, neither caſt away thy Her- 
vant in diſpleaſure. Scatter theſe dark and gloomy 
clouds, which intercept my viſion of thee, by the 
brightneſs of thy lightning. Thunder upan them 
from heaven, caft out thine arrows and diſcomfit them, 


Pſal. cxliv. Recollect my broken and ſcattered thoughts; 


help me to forget the things of this world, to reject, 
and deſpiſe, and effectually drive away all ſinful ima- 


ginations. Afift me, thou ſubſtantial truth, and root” 


me. faſt, that no blaſt of vanity may ſnhake and unſertle 
my heart. Diffuſe thy heavenly ſweetneſs through my 
ſoul, and chaſe away all nauſeous, unſavoury, and im- 


pure affections, for theſe cannot ſtand. beiore thee. 


Particularly, deareſt Lord, I implore thy compaſs 
ſion upon my infirmities; and in thy mercy impute 
not to me my many wandering thoughts in prayer. For 
there, | muſt confeſs, my diſtractions are great and fre- 
quent; and I am often leaſt of all in that place where 


1 ſtand or kneel. Thus, while my body is before 
thyfootſtool, my mind is carried away I know not 


whither. And this is a very melancholy reflection, 


ſuch as gives me occafion to ſuſpect, and deeply be- 


wail myſelf. Since where my thoughts are, there pro- 
perly and indeed am I; and where my thoughts fre- 
quent and delight to dwell, there without doubt is the 
object of my affection and eoncern; and that which 
either natural diſpoſition or long cuſtom renders moſt de- 


lightful, that to be ſure is moſt familiar, and comes con- 


tinually 


ee N 
tinually uppermoſt. All this I gather from that ob- 
ſervation, which thou, eternal truth, haſt left us, that 
where our treaſure is, there will our hearts be alſo, Matth. 
i. 5 3 8 JJ TEEIL ©! 277 
This then is the rule by which T try.and ſound” the 
bent of my heart: If I love heaven, the thoughts of 
it will be frequent and pleafant to me; but if I love the 
world, the effect of this will be, that I ſhall feel ex- 
ceſs of joy in proſperous events, and be as immode- 
rate in my grief for thoſe that are otherwiſe. If 1 love 
the fleſh, „anton and carnal "imaginations will often 
return upon me, and be pee Firs. with ſatisfattion ; 
but if 1 love the ſpirit, then.ſhall T find in ſpiritual, ob; 
jects a grateful reliſn, and dwell upon them with true 
delight. For this my own ſenſes and experience aſſure 
me, that what I love moſt, I am beſt pleaſed to be 
entertained with, greedieſt to hear, and forwardeſt to 
talk of, moſt careful to remember, and to preſerve 
deep and laſting impreſſions of upon my mind. And 
therefore, though I cannot attain to it ſo fully as I wiſh 
and ftrive, yet I can plainly perceive, LEP do truly 
value and admire the happineſs of them who can a- 
bandon all, and tick to thee alone; that commit a ho- 
ly violence upon their natural inclinations, crucify the 
fleſh, and with a pure bright zeal, and a clear conſeience, 
can offer holy feryent prayers, a ſpiritual and unble- 
miſhed ſacrifice : where all without are forbidden en- 
trance, and all within is compoſed.” Theſe men, ſo 
firmly intent upon thee and their devotions, are, fit to 
praiſe thee with thoſe angels, whoſe refined. excellen- 
cies they ſo happily aſpire after, and to whoſe bleſſed 
ſaciety thou wilt one day exalt and admit them. 
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N Ature has implanted in us two very ſtrong de- 
T ſires, hunger for the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual, and luft for the ſupport of the ſpecies; or, to 
ſpeak wore intelligibly, the former to continue our 
own perſons, and the latter to intreduce others into "7 
8 3 58 world. 


the boards of the great, they ſay, you ſhall have a 
number attending with as good habits and countenan- 
ces as the gueſts, which only circumſtance muſt deſtroy 

the whole pleaſure of the repaſt: for if ſuch atten- 


Whoſe ſervituce they are in a kind of ſuffering, It 
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world. According as men behave themſelves with re- 


* 


5 gard to theſe appetites, they are above or below the 


eaſts of the field, which are incited by them without 
choice or reflection. But reaſonable creatures correct 
theſe incentives, and improve them into elegant mo- 


| ; tives of friendſhip and ſociety. It is chiefly from this 


homely foundation, that we are under the neceſſity of 
ſeeking for the agreeable.companion, and the honour- 


able miſtreſs... By this cultivation of art and reaſon, 


our wants are made pleaſures, and the gratification of 
our deſires, under proper reſtriftions, a work no way. 


below our nobleſt faculties. The wiſeſt man may main- 
tain his character, and yet conſider in what manner he 
ſhall beſt entertain his friend, or divert his miſtreſs: 


nay, it is ſo far from being a derogation to him, that 
He can in no other inſtances ſhew ſo true a taſte of his 


life or his fortune. What concerns one of the above- 


mentioned appetites, as it is elevated into love, I ſhall 


have abundant occaſion to diſcourſe of before I have 
provided for-the numberleſs croud of damſels I have 


a toy? to take care of: the ſubject therefore of the 
preſent paper, ſhall be that part of ſociety which owes 
its beginning to the common neceflity of hunger. 
When this is conſidered as the ſupport of our being, 
we may take in, under the ſame head, thirſt alſo; o- 


thberwiſe, when we are purſuing the glutton, the drunk- 


ard may make his eſcape. The true choice of our 


diet, and our companions at it, ſeems to conſiſt in that 


which contributes moſt to cheerfulneſs and refreſhment. 


And theſe certainly are beſt conſulted by ſimplicity in 
the food, and fincerity in the company. By this rule 


are, in the firſt place, excluded from pretence to hap- 


pineſs, all meals of ſtate and ceremony, which are per- 


formed in dumb ſhew, and greedy ſullenneſs. At 


dants are introduced for the dignity of their appear. 
ance, modeſt minds are ſhocked by conſidering them 
as ſpectators, or elſe look upon them as equals, for 
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may be here added, that the ſumptuous ſide· board, ts 
an ingenious eye, has often more the air of an altar 
than a table. The next abſurd way of enjoying our- 


ſelves at meals, is, where the b9ttle is plied without 
being called for, where humour takes place of appe- 


tite, and the good company are too dull or too merry 


to know any enjoyment in their ſenſes. 

Though this part of time is abſolutely neceſſary to 
ſuſtain life, it muſt alſo be conſidered, that life itſelf is, 
to the endleſs being of man, but what a meal is to this 
life, not valuable for itſelf, but for the purpoſes of it. 


If there be any truth in this, the expenſe of many 


hours this way is ſomewhat unaccountable; and pla- 
cing much thought either in too great ſumptuouſneſs 
and elegance of this matter, or wallowing in noiſe and 
riot at it, are both, though not equally, unaccountable. 
I have often conſidered theſe different people with ve- 
ry great attention, and always ſpeak of them with the 
$ioRion of the eaters, and the ſwallowers. The 
eaters ſacrifice all their ſenſes and underſtanding to this 
appetite: the ſwallowers hurry themſelves out of 
both, without pleaſing this or any other appetite at all. 
The latter are improved brutes, the former degenera- 
ted men. I have ſometimes thought it would not be 
improper to add to my dead and living men, perſons 


in an intermediate ſtate of humanity, under the appel- 


lation of dozers. . The dozers are a ſet, who, inftead 
of keeping their appetites in ſubjection, live in ſub- 
jection to them; nay, they are ſo truly ſlaves to them, 


that they keep at too great a diſtance ever to come in- 


to their prefence. Within my 0:vn acquaintance, I 
know thoſe that 1 dare {ay have forgot that they ever 
were hungry, and are no leſs utter fraagers to thirſt 
and wearineſs, Who are beholden to ſauces for their 
food, and to their food for their wearineſs. 

I have often wondered, conſidering the excellent and 
choice ſpirits that we have amon g our divines, that they 
do not think of putting vitious habits into a more con- 
temptible and unlovely ſigure than they do at preſent. 


So many men of wit and ſpirit as there are in ſacred 


orders, have it in their power to make the faſhion of 


their fide; The leaders in human ſociety are more ef- 
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. | L 158 ] 
ſectually prevailed upon this way than can eaſily be 
imagined, I have more than one in my thoughts at 
this time capable of doing this againſt all the oppo- 
fition of the moſt witty, as well as the moſt voluptu- 
ous. There may poflibly be more acceptable ſubjects, 
but ſure there are none more uſeful. It is viſible, that 
though mens fortunes, circumſtances, and pleaſures, give 
them prepoſte ſſions too ſtrong to regard any mention ei- 
ther of puniſhments or rewards, they will liſten to what 

me kes them inconſiderable or mean in the imagina- 
tions of others, and by degrees in their own. 

It is certain ſuch topics are to be touched upon in 
the light we mean, onlv by men of the moſt conſummate 
prudence, as well as excellent wit : for theſe diſcourſes are 
to be made, if made to run into example, before ſuch as 
have their thoughts more intent upon the propriety 

than the reafon of the diſcourſe, What indeed leads 
me into this way of thinking is, That the laſt thing [ 
read was a fermon cf the learned Dr South upon the ways 
of plee/antneſs. This admirable diſcourſe was made 
at court, where the preacher was too wiſe a man not 
to believe the greateſt argument, in that place, againſt 
the pleaſures then in vogue, mult be, that they loſt 
greater pleaſures by proſecuting the courſe they were 
in. The charming diſcourſe has in it whatever wit 
and wiſdom can put together. This gentleman has a 
ralent of making all his faculties bear to the great end 
of his hallowed profeſſion. Happy genius! He is the 


better man for being a wit. The beſt way to praiſe 
this author, is to quote him; and 1 think J may de- 


fy any man to fay a greater thing of him, or his abili- 
ty, than that there are no paragraphs in the whole dif 
courſe I ſpeak of, below theſe which follow. 

After having recommended the ſatisfaRtion-of the 
mind, and the pleaſure of conſcience, he proceeds : 

An ennobling property of it is, that it is fuch a plea- 
Sure as never /atiates nor wearies ; for it properly affefs 
the ſpirit, and a ſpirit feels no wearineſs, as being pri- 
wileged from the cauſes fit. But can the Epicure 25 Jo of 
any of the pleaſures that he jo much dotes un, De they 
not expire while they Valid and after a few minutes re- 
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Freſbment determine in loathing and unquietnefs ® How 
ſhort is the interval between a pleaſure and a burthen ? 
How undiſcernible the tranſition from one to the other ® _ 
Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the ne- 
ceffities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided 
for; aud then all that follows is'a load and an oppreſ- 
fron. Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new la- 
 bour to a tired digeſtion. |; Every draught to him that has 
quenched his thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, 
and a proviſion for rheum and diſeaſes, a drowning of 
the guickneſs and activity of the ſpirits.  . 
He that prolongs his meals, and ſacrifices his time, as 

well as his other conveniences, to his luxury, how quick 

Iy does he outfit his pleaſure? and then, how is all the. 
uolloauing time beſtowed upon ceremony and ſurfeit ? till 
at length, after a long fatigue of eating and drinking, 
and babbling, he concludes the great work of dining gen- 

zeelly, and Jo makes a fhift to riſe from table, that he 
may lie down upon his bed; æubere, after he has ſlept 
himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much ado he faggers 
to his table again, and there acts over the ſam? rut 
feent : ſo that he paſſes his whole life in'a dozed con- 
dition, between ſleeping and waking, with: a> hind of 
droauſineſs and confuſion upon his ln which what 
. pleaſure it can be, is hard to conceive, All that is of 
it dwells upon the tip of his tongue, and within the com- 
paſs of his palate. A worthy prize for a nan to purchaſe 
with the loſs of his time, his rea/on, and bimſelf ! | 
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| —Negueo monſtrare, et ſentio tantum. Juv. 


F. there were no other conſequence of it, but bare- 
ly that human creatures on Sanday aſſemble them- 
telves before their Creator, without regard to their u- 
_ ſual employments, their minds at leiſure from the 
cares of this life, and their bodies adorned with the 
beſt attire. they can beſtow on them; I ſay, were this 
mere outward celebration of a ſabbath all that is ex- 
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pected from men, even that were a laudable diſtinc- 
tion, and a purpoſe worthy the human nature. But 


when there is added to it the ſublime pleaſure of devo- 


tion, our being is exalted above itfelf; and he who 
ſpends a ſeventh day in the contemplation of the next 
life, will not caſily fall into the corruptions of this 


in the other ſix. They who never admit thoughts of 


this kind into their imaginations, loſe higher and 
ſweeter ſatisfactions than ean be raiſed by any other 
entertainment. The moſt illiterate man, who is touch- 
ed with devotion, and uſes frequent exerciſes of it, 
contracts a certain greatneſs of mind, mingled with a 
noble ſimplicity, that raiſes him above thoſe of the 


ſame condition; and there is an indelible mark of 


goodneſs in thoſe who ſincerely poſſeſs it. It is hardly 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; for the fervours of a 
pious mind will naturally contract ſuch an earneſtneſs 
and attention towards a better Being, as will make the 
ordinary paſſages of life go off with a becoming indif- 
ference. By this a man in the loweſt condition will 
"= appear mean, or in the moſt ſplendid fortune infos 

nt. Xa 8 0 5 

As to all the intricacies and viciſſitudes under which 
men are ordinarily entangled with the utmoſt ſorrow 
and paſſion, one who is devoted to heaven, when he 
falls into ſuch difficulties, is led by a clue through a 
labyrinth. As to this world, he does not pretend to 
ſkill in the mazes of it, but fixes his thoughts upon 
one certainty, that he ſhall ſoon be out of it. And 
we may aſk very beldly, What can be a more ſure 


conſolation than to have an hope in death ? When men 


are arrived at thinking of their very diſſolution with 
pleaſure, how few things are there that can be terrible 
to them ? Certainly nothing can be dreadful to ſuch 
ſpirits, but what would make death terrible to them, 
falſehood towards man, or impiety towards heaven. 
To ſuch as theſe, as there are certainly many ſuch, 
the gratifications of innocent pleaſures are doubled, e- 
ven with reflections upon their imperfection. The 
diſappointments which naturally attend the great pro- 
mites we make ourſelves in ex pected enjoyments, ſtrike 
no damp upon ſuch men, but only quicken their hopes 
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It is thought among the politer ſort of mankind an 


imperfection to want a relith of any of thoſe things 


which refine, our lives. This is the foundation of the 
acceptance which, eloquence, muſic, and poetry make 
in the world; and \I know not why devotian, conſi- 
dered merely as an exaltation of our happineſs, ſhould 
not at the leaſt be ſo far regarded as to be. conſidered. 


It is poſſible the very inquiry would lead men into ſuch 


thoughts and gratifications, as they did not expect to 
meet with in this place. Many a good acquaintance 
has been loſt from a general prepoſſeſſion in his disfa- 


vour, and ſevere aſpect has often hid under it a very 


agreeable companion. | 
There are no diſtinguiſhing qualities among men, 


to which there are not falſe pretenders; but though 


none 15 more pretended to than that of devotion, there. 
are, perhaps, fewer ſucceſsful impoſtors in this kind 


than any other. There is ſomething ſo natively great 
and good in a perſon that is truly devour, that an 


awkward man may as well pretend. to be genteel, as. 


an hypocrite to be pious. The conſtraint in words 
and actions is equally viſible in both caſes, and any 
. thing ſet up in their room does but remove the endea- 
vours the further off their pretenſions. But however: 
the ſenſe of true piety is abated, there is no other mo- 


« 


tive of action that can carry us through all the viciſſi- 
tudes of lh with alacrity and reſolution. But piety,. 
like philoſophy, when it is ſuperficial, does but make 
men appear the worſe for it; and a priaciple that is 
but half received, does but diſtract, inſtead of guiding 
our behaviour. When I reflect upon the unequal: 
conduct of Lotius, I ſee many things that run directly 


counter to his interſt; therefore L cannot attribute his 
lab ours for the public good to ambition. When I con- 
ider his diſregard to his fortune, I cannot efteem bim 


covetous.. How then can I reconcile his neglect of 
himſelf, and his zeal for others? I have long ſuſpect- 
ed him to be a /iztle pious; but no man ever hid his 
vice with greater caution than he does his virtus. It 
was the praife of a great Reman, that he had rather 
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be, than appear good. But ſuch is the weakneſs of 


Lotius, that I dare ſay, he had rather be eſteemed itre- 
ligious than devout. By I know not what impatience 


of raillery he is 9 fearful of being thought 
too great a believer. A hundred little devices are made 
uſe of to bide a time of private devotion; and he will al- 


ow you any ſuſpicion of his being ill employed, ſo you 


do not tax him with being well. But alas! how mean is 
ſuch a behaviour? To boaſt of virtue is a molt ridicu- 
lous way of diſappointing the merit of it, but not fo 

itiful as that of being aſhamed of it. How unhappy 
is the wretch, who makes the moſt abſolute and inde- 

endent motive of action the cauſe of perplexity and 
inconftancy ? How much another figure does Cælicola 
make with all who know him? His great and ſuperiour 
mind, frequently exalted by the raptures of heavenly 


meditation, is to all his friends of the ſame uſe as if 


an angel were to appear at the deciſion of their diſ- 
putes. They very well underſtand he is as much difin- 
tereſted and unbiaſſed as ſack a being. He confiders 
all applications made to him, as thoſe addreſfes will 

affect his own application to heaven. All his deter- 
minations are delivered with a beautiful humility ;_ and 

he pronounces his decifions with. the air of one who is 
more frequently a ſupplicant than a judge. 

Thys humble, and thus preat, is the man who is 
moved by piety, and exalted by devotion. But behold 
this recommended by the maſterly hand of a great di- 
vine I have heretofore made bold with. © | 

Ht is ſuch a pleaſure as can never cloywor overwork 
the mind; a delight that grows and improves under 
thought and reflection; and while it exerciſes, does alſo 
endear itjelf to the mind. All plea ſures that affet ihe 
body muſt needs weary, becauſe they tranſport ; and all 
tranſportation is a violence; and no violence can be laſft- 
ing, but determines upon the falling of the ſpirits, which- 
are not able to keep up that height of motion that the 
pleaſure of the ſenſes raiſes them to. Aud therefore how 
inevitably does an immoderate laughter. end in a_ ſigh, 
ewhich is only nature's recovering itſelf after a force 


done to iu: but the religious pleaſure of a well-diſpoſed 
mina moves gemtly, and therefore conflantly. It dees net 
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Ing his ſtrengths, and contracting his capacities. 
pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and à portable 
pleaſure; ſuch an one as he carries about in his boſoms 
evithout alarming either the eye or the enuy of the world. 
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affect by rapture and ecſtaſy, but is like the pleaſure of 


health, greater and ftronger than thoſe that call up the 
ſenſes with grofſer and more affecting impreſſions. No 


man's body is as ſtrong as his appetites; but heaven' has 


corrected the boundlefſneſs of hig voluptuous defires by Nlint- 
The 


A man putting all his pleaſures into this one, is like a 


traveller putting all his goods into one jewel ; the va- 


lue is the ſame, and the convenience greater. 
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T is the buſineſs of reaſon and philoſophy, to ſooth 
and allay the paſſions of the mind, to turn them to 
a vigorous proſecution of what is dictated by the ün- 
derſtanding. In order to this good end, I would keep 
a watchful eye upon the growing inclinations of youth, 
and be particularly careful to prevent their indulging 


themſelves in ſuch ſentiments as may embitrer their 


more advanced age. I have now under cure a young 
gentleman who lately communicated to me, that he was 


of all men living the moſt miſerably. envious. I de- 


fired the circumſtances of his diſtemper; upon which, 
with a ſigh that would have moved the moit inhuman 
breaſt, «© Mr Bickerftaf,”* ſaid he, I am nephew to 
« a gentleman of a very great eſtate, to whoſe favour 
<< I have a couſin that has equal pretenſions with my- 
« ſelf. This kinſman of mine is a young man of the 
*© higheſt merit imaginable, and has a mind fo tender, 
and fo generous, that I can obſerve he turns my 
envy with pity, He makes me, upon all occaſions, 
the moſt obliging condeſcenſions : and I cannot but 
ce take notice of "Jo concern he is in to ſee my life 
e blaſted with this racking paſſion, though it is againſt 
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„ himſelf. In the preſence of my uncle, when I am 
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in the room, he never ſpeaks ſo well as he is capable 


* of, but always lowers his talents and accompliſh- 
© ments out of regard to me. What Þ beg of you. 
« dear Sir, is to inſtruct me how: to love bim, as 1 


4 know he does me: and I beleech you, if poſſible, to 


« ſet my heart right, that it may no longer be torment- 
« ed where it ſhould be pleaſed, or hate a man whom. 


— 


%] cannot but approve.” _ I 
5 The patient gave me this account with ſuch candour 
and openneſs, that I conceived immediate hopes of his 


cure; becauſe, in diſeaſes of the. mind, the perſon af- 


fected is half recovered when he is ſenfible of bis diſ- 
temper. Sir, ſaid J, the ackrowledgment of your 
kinſman's merit is a very hopeful ſymptom. ; for it is 
the nature of perſons affficted with this evil, when they 


are incurable, to pretend to contempt of the perſon. 


envied, if they are: taxed with that weakneſs. A man 
who is really envicus, will not allow he is ſo; but up- 
on ſuch an accuſation is tormented with the reflection, 
that to envy a man, is to allow him your ſuperiour. But 
in your caſe, when you examine the bottom of your 
heart, I am apt to think it is avarice which you miitake 
for envy. Were it not that you have both expectations 
from the ſame man, you would Took upon your coufin's. 
accompliſhments with pleaſure, You that now con- 
ſider him as an obſtacle to your intereſt, would then 
behold him as an ornament to your family. I obſerved 
my patient upon this occaſion recover himſelf in ſome 
meaſure; and he owned to-me, that he hoped it was 
'as I imagined ; for that in all-places but where he was 
bis rival, he had pleaſure in his company. This was 
the firſt diſcourſe we had upon this malady ; and I do 
not doubt, but, after two or three more, 1 ſhall by juſt 

degrees ſoften his envy into emulation, 
duch an envy as. I have here deſcribed, may poſſibly 
creep into an ingenuous mind; but the envy which 
makes a man uneaſy to himſelf. and others, is a certain 
_diftortion and perverſeneſs of temper, that renders him. 
unwilling to be pleaſed with any thing without him, 
that has either beauty or perfection in it. I look upon 
it as a diſtemper in the mind, (which I know, no mo- 
raliſt that has deſcribed in this light), when a man can- 
| | not 
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not diſcern any thing which another is maſter of that is 

agreeable. For which reaſon, I look upon the good- 

natured man to be endowed with a certain diſcernin 

faculty, which the envious are altogether deprived of 

Shallow wits, ſuperficial critics, and conceited fops, 

are with me ſo many blind men in reſpect of excellen- 
cies. They can behold nothing but Taults and ble- 
miſhes; and indeed ſee nothing that is worth ſeeing. 
Shew them a poem, it is ſtuff; a picture, it is daubing. 
They find nothing in architecture that is e 
or in muſic that is not out of tune. Theſe men ſhould 
conſider, that it is their enyy which deforms every 
thing, and that the uglineſs is not in the object, but in 
the eye. And as for nobler minds, whoſe merits are 
either not diſcovered, or are miſrepreſented by the en- 
vious part of mankind, they ſhould rather confider their 
defamers with pity than indignation. A man cannot 
have an idea of perfection in another, which he was 
never ſenſible of in himſelf, Mr Locke tells us, that 
upon aſking a blind man, what he thought ſcarlet was ? 
he anſwered, That he believed it was like the found 
of a trumpet. He was forced to form his concep- 
tions of ideas which he had not, by thoſe which he 
had. In the ſame manner, aſk an envious man, What 
he thinks of virtue ? he will call it deſign: What of 
good-nature ? and he will term it dulneſs. The 
difference is, that as the perſon before mentioned was 
born blind, your envious men have contracted the dif- 
temper themſelves, and are troubled with a ſort of an 
acquired blindneſs. Thus the devil in Milton, though 
made an angel of light, could ſee nothing to pleaſe him 
even in paradiſe, and hated our firſt parents, though in 
their ſtate of innocence, 
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The advantage of learning the liberal arts and ſciences 
Vor the improvement of the underſtanding. 
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Ho have a juſt idea of the benefits arifing from the 
training of youth in the knowledge of languages, 


1 66 } 


arts, hiſtory, rhetoric, philoſophy, and ſuch other 
ſciences as are ſuitable to their years, and to learn how 


far ſuch ſtudies may contribute to the glory of a king- 
dom, we need only take a view of the difference which 


learning makes not only amongſt private, men, but a- 


f 010 ö : 

The Atbenians poſſeſſed but a ſmall territory in 
Greece; but of how large extent was their reputation ? 
By carrying the ſciences to perfection, they accompliſh- 
ed their own glory. The ſame ſchool ſent abroad ex- 
cellent men of all kinds; great orators, famous com- 


manders, wiſe nen, and able politicans. This 


fruitful ſpring di uſed the like advantages upon all the 
politer arts, though ſeemingly independent of it, ſuch 
as muſic, painting, ſculpture, and architecture. It 


Was hence they received their improvement, their 


grandeur and perfetion ; and as if they had been de. 
rived from the ſame rodt, and nouriſhed with the ſame 


Tap, they flouriſhed all at the ſame time. 


Nome, which has raiſed herſelf to be miſtreſs of the 


* 
- 


world by her viRtories, became the ſabje& of wonder 


and imitation. to it, by the excellent performances ſhe 
produced in almoſt all kinds of arts and ſciences, 
and thereby gained a new kind of ſuperiority over the 
people ſhe' had ſubjected to her yoke, which was far 
more pleaſing than what had been obtained by arms 
and conqueſts. | £ ie eee 
 Afric, which was once ſo productive of great and 
learned men, . through the 96 guar of literature, is 
en abſolutely unfruitful, and even fallen into that 
arbarity, of which it bears the name, without having 
produced one ſingle perſon in the courſe of {ſo many 
ages, who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by any talent, or 
called to mind the merit of his anceftors, or cauſed it 
to be remembered by others. Egypt in particular de- 
ſerves this character, which has been conſidered as the 
original ſource, from whence all the fciences have: 
R 
The reverſe has happened among the people of the 
weſt and north. They were long looked on as rude and 
'barbarous, as having diſcovered no taſte for perform- 
ances of ingenuity and wit. But as ſoon as learning 
| | 8 took 


E 
took place among. them, they ſent abroad conſiderable. 
proficients in all kinds of literature, and of every pro- 


feſſi en; who ia point of ſolidity, uncerftanding, depth, 


and ſublimity, have equalled whatever other nations 
have at any time produced. 1 

We daily obſerve, that in proportion as the ſciences 
make their progreſs through different countries, they 
transform the inhabitants into new creatures ; and by 
inſpiring them with gentler. inclinations and manners, 
and ſupplying them with better forms of adminiſtra- 


tion, and more humane laws, they raiſe them from 


the obſcurity, wherein they had drooped before, and 
engage them to throw off their natural roughneſs. 
Thus they become an evident proof, that men are ** 
near the ſame in all parts of the world, that all dif- 
ference of honour is owing to the ſciences, and that ac- 
cording as they are cultivated or neglected, nations riſe 
or fall, emerge out of darkneſs, or Fab down again in- 


toit; and that their fate in a manner depends upon 


But, without recourſe. to hiſtory, let us only caſt. 
our eyes upon what ordinarily. paſſes in nature, From 
thence we may learn, what an infinite difference eul- 


ture will make between two pieces of ground which 


are otherwiſe very much alike. The one, if left to it- 
ſelf, remains rough, and wild, and covered over with 
weeds and thorns. The other, loaden with all ſorts 
of grain and fruits, and ſet off with an agreeable va- 
riety of flowers, collects into a narrow compals what- 
ever can contribute to curioſity, health, or delight; 
and by the tiller's care becomes a pleaſing abſtract of 
all the beauties of different ſeaſons and countries. 
And thus it is with the mind, which always repays us 
with uſury, the care we take to cultivate it, That is 
the ſoil which every man, who knows how nobly he 
is deſcended, and for what great ends deſigned, is ob- 


liged to manage to advantage; a ſoil, that is rich and 


fruitful, capable of immortal productions, and alone 
d % 5 en ered 3 
In reality the mind is nouriſhed and ſtrengthened. by 
the ſublime truths which are ſupplied by ſtudy. It 
increaſes and grows up, as I may fay, with the great 

men, 
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men, whoſe performances are the objects of its atten- 


— * 


tion, in the ſame manner as we uſually fall into the 


ractices and opinions of thoſe with whom we converſe. 

t ſtrives by a noble emulation to attain to their glory, 
and it 1s encouraged to hope for it from the ſucceſs 
which they have met with. Forgetful of its own 
weakneſs, it makes noble efforts to ſoar with them a- 
bove its ordinary pitch. Unfurniſhed in a ſufficient 
ſtock in itſelf, and confined within narrow bounds, it 
has ſometimes little rcom for invention, and its forces 
are eaſily exhauſted, But ſtudy makes up its defects, 


and ſupplies from abroad what is wanting at home. 


It enlarges the limits of the underſtanding by foreign 
aſſiſtance, extends its views, multiplies its ideas, and 
renders them more various, diſtinct, and lively; by 


ſtudy we are taught to diſcern truths under different 


appearances, we diſcover the copiouſneſs of principles, 
and are enabled to draw from them the remoteſt con- 
ſequences. 


We come into the world ſurrounded with a cloud of 


ignorance, which is increaſed by the falſe prejudices of 
a bad education. By ſtudy the former 1s diſperſed, 
and the latter corrected. It gives proportion and ex- 
actneſs to our thoughts and reaſonings; inſtructs us how 


to range in due order whatever we have to ſpeak or 


write; and preſents us with the brighteſt ſages of an- 
tiquity as patterns for our conduct, whom in this ſenſe 
we may well call, with Seneca, the maſters and teachers 
of mankind. By laying before us their judgment and 
diſcretion, we are,made to walk with ſafety under the 


direction of ſuch chofen guides, who, after having 


ſtood the telt of ſo many ages and people, ſurvived the 
downfal of ſo many empires, have deſerved by a com- 
mon voice to be elteemed the ſovereign judges of good 
talte for all future-times, and the moſt finiſhed. patterns. 


of the higheſt perfection in literature. 


But the uſefulneſs of ſtudy is not confined to what 
we call /czence, it renders us alſo more fit for buſineſs 
and employments. e 

Paulus Amilius, who put an end to the empire of 
the Macedonians, knew perfectly well how to form a 
great man, Plutarch takes notice of the particular 

| Care 
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va tare he took of the education of his children. He was 
1 not ſatisfied with making them learn their own tongue 
. ; by rule, as the manner then was, but he alſo cauſed 
x them to be taught Greet. He provided them with 
s | maſters of all kinds, of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, 
x. i beſides the perſons employed to inſtruct them in the 
3 art of war; and as often as poſſibly he could, he 
t aſſiſted himſelf in all their exerciſes. When he had 
8 conquered Pe+ſeus, he diſdained to caſt his eyes upon 
s. | the immenſe riches which were found in his treaſury ; 
„ and only permitted his ſons, who, as the hiſtorian ſays, 
1 were fond of learning, to carry off the books of that 
N - king's library. 5 
25 Ad be cares of a father ſo knowing and diligent were 
ww attended with ſucceſss He had the advantage of gi- 
nt | ving Reme a ſecond Scipio Africanus, the conquerour 
8, | of Carthage and Namantia, who was no leſs famous 
n= for his wonderful taſte of learning and all the ſciences, 
than for his ſkill in, war. This great man had always 
of {| attending upon him, both at home and abroad, the 
of hiſtorian Polybius, and Panætius the philoſopher, whom 
- gx he honoured with particular marks of his friendſhip. 
1 No one, /ays an hiftsrian of Scipio, could fill up 
——_— the vacant hours of buſineſs to more advantage than 
or he. Divided betwixt war and peace, he was con- 
. „ ſtantly employed in expoſing his body to dangers, or 
aſe improving his mind by ſtudy.” There is reaſon to 
= believe, it is cf him that Cicero ſays, he had always 
nd | the works of Xenophon in his hands; for I queſtion 
ke whether that character does ſo well agree with the el- 
ing der Scipio. | | | 
the Lucullus found alſo great aſſiſtance from the reading 
m- of good authors, and the ſtudy of hiſtory. Upon his 
504 appearance at the head of an army, he aſtoniſhed all 
rms XZ arou:d him by his ſurpriſing capacity. He ſet out 
from: Rome, ſays Cicero, without having ſeen a cam- 
Yar of Paign, and arrived in Mha a finithed officer. His ex- 
_—— | cellent genius, improved by the ſtudy of the liberal 
FF ſciences, ſerved him inſtead of experience, which one 
g of | would have thought almoſt impoſſible. | 
os. Brutus paficed part of his nights in learning the art 
Fs Fo of war from the relations of the engagements of the 


moſt 


tn. 
2 =_ 


or perſuade them. 
where almoſt all theſe things are not neceſſary? 


* 


„ I an 


moſt celebrated commanders, and thought the time 
well ſpent which he employed in reading the hiſtori- 
ans, and eſpecially Pel/ybius, whoſe works he was 
found to be intent upon but a little before the famous 
battle of Phar/alia. x | 
It is eaſy to imagine, that the particular care the 
Romans took to improve the minds of their youth in 
the latter times of the republic, muſt naturally give an 
additional merit and luftre to the great qualifications 
they were poſſeſſed of before, by enabling them equal- 
ly to excel in the field and at the bar, and to diſcharge 
with like ſucceſs the employments of the ſword and 
wil. 5 9 | 
Generals themſelves ſometimes, through want of 
application to learning, leſſen the glory of their vic- 
tories, by dry, faint, and lifeleſs relations; and their 
pen but ill ſupports the achievements of their ſword. 
How different is this from Cæſar, Polybius, Xenophon, 


and Thucydides, who, by their lively deſcriptions, carry 


the reader into the field of battle, lay betore him the 
reaſon of the diſpoſition of their troops, and the choice 


of their ground; point out to him the firſt onſets and 


progreſs of the battle, the inconveniencies intervening, 


and the remedies applied, the inclinations of the vic- 


tory to this or that ſide, and their ſeveral cauſes; and 
by theſe different degrees lead him as it were by the 
hand to the event? | 

The ſame may be ſaid of negotiations, magiſtracies, 
offices of civil juriſdiction, commiſſions, in a word, of 
all the employments, which oblige us either to ſpeak 
in public or in private, to write, or give an account of 
our adminiſtration, to manage others, gain them over, 
And what employment 15 there, 


Nothing is more uſual than to hear perſons, who 


have been abroad in the world, and taught by a long 


courſe of experience and ſerious reflectons, bitterly 
complaining of the neglect of their education, and their 
not being brought up to a taſte of learning, whoſe uſe 
and value they begin too late to be acquainted with. 
They own that this defect has kept them out of great 

$4 employments, 
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I FF 
employments, or left them unequal to thoſe they have 
filled, or made them ſink under their weight. 

When upon certain great occaſions, and in places of 


diſtinction, we ſee a young magiſtrate, improved by 


learning, draw upon himſelf the applauſe of the pu- 


blic; what father would not rejoice to have ſuch a 
| fon, and what ſon of any tolerable underſtanding would 


not be pleaſed with fuch ſucceſs? All then agree to ex- 
preſs their ſenſe of the advantages of learning, and all 


perceive how capable it is of raiſing a man to a degree 


of ſuperiority above his age, and often above his birth 
too. wy 


But though this ſtudy was of no other uſe, than the 


acquiring an habit of labour, the making it leſs trou- 
bleſome, the procuring a ſteadineſs of mind, and con- 
quering our averſions to application and a ſedentary 
life, or whatever elſe ſeems to lay a reftraint upon us, 
it would ſtill be of very great advantage. In reality it 
draws us of from idlenets, play, and debauchery, and 
uſefully fills up the vacant hours which hang fo heavy 


on many people's hands, and renders that leiſure very 


agreeable, which without the affiſtance of literature 1s 
a kind of death, and in a manner the grave of a man, 
whilſt he is alive. It enables us to 2 . right judg- 
ment upon other mens labours, to enter into ſociety 
with men of underſtanding, to keep the beſt company, 


to have a ſhare in the diſcourſes of the moſt learned, to 


furniſh out matter for converſation, without which we 


muſt be filent, to render it more agreeable by inter- 


mixing facts with reflections, and ſetting off the one 
by the other. 15 1 Yd i= x 

Tt is true indeed, that frequently we have nothing 
to do either with the Greet or Roman hiſtory, philoſo- 
phy, or mathematics, in our common converſation, 
bufineſs, or even the public diſccurſes we have to 
make. But then, the ſtudy of theſe ſciences, if well 
digeſted, gives a regular way of thinking, adds a ſo- 


lidity and exactneſs, and a grace too, which the learn= 


ed do eaſily perceive. | 
But it is time to paſs to the next advantage to be 
drawn from ſtudy, and the ſecond object which maſters 


| ſhould have in view in the inſtrudion of youth; and 
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this is the conduct of their manners, ſo as to make 
them honeſt men. | ; 
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T be care of forming the manners. 


F there were no other views in inſtruction than the 
making a man learned; if it was confined to his 
being ſkilful, eloquent, and fit for buſineſs ; and if, 
in improving the underſtanding, it neglected to direct 
the heart, it would by no means come up to what 
might reaſonably be expected, nor would it lead us to 
one of the principal ends for which we came into the 
world. How little ſoever we examine the nature of. 
man, his inclinations, andt his end, it is eaſy to dif- 
cern, that he is not only made for himſelf, but for ſo- 
ciety. Providence has appcinted him a ſtation; he is 
+ the member cf a body, whoſe advantage he muſt ſtrive 
to procure ; and, as in a concert of muſic, he muſt 
qualify himſelf to perform his part; that the harmony 
may be perfect. WH | Th s 
But amongſt the infinite variety of occupations which 
entertain and engage mankind, the employments which 
the ſtate is moſt concerned to fee well filled, are ſuch 
as require the brighteſt talents and the moſt advanced 
degrees of knowledge. Other arts and profeſſions 
may be neglected to a certain point, and the ſtate be 
not remarkably the worſe for it. But the caſe is ot her- 
"wiſe with employments which require wiſdom and con- 
duct, as they give the movement to the whole body of 
the ſtate, and, having a greater ſhare of authority, 
more directly influence the ſucceſs of the government, 
and the happineſs of the public. PETE bs 
Now it is virtue alone which enables a man to diſ- 
charge the offices of the ſtate with credit. It is the 
good diſpoſitions of the heart, that diſtinguiſh him 
from the reſt of mankind, and, by conſtituting his real 
merit, make him alſo a fit inſtrument for procuring 
the well-being of the ſociety. It is virtue which gives 


him 
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bim the taſte of true and ſolid glory, inſpires him with 


love for his country, and motives to ſerve it well, 
which teaches him to prefer always the public good 
to his own private intereſt, to think nothing neceilary 
but his duty, nothing valuable but uprightneſs and e- 
quity, nothing comfortable but the teſtimony of his 


own conſcience, and the approbation of good men, nor 


any thing ſhameful but what is vitious. It is virtue 
which makes him difintereſted, and ſecures his liberty; 
which raiſes him above flattery, reproach, menaces, 
and misfortunes; which prevents his giving way to 
injuſtice, however mighty and formidable it may be; 
and which habituates him in all his proceedings to 
have a view to the: laſting and incorruptible judgment 
of poſterity, and never to prefer before it the faint. 
glimmerings of a falſe glory, which will vaniſh like 
imoke at che end of his day. 

Theſe then are the ends which good maſters purpoſe 


in the education of youth. They ſet but a ſmall value 
upon the ſciences, unleſs they conduct to virtue, They 


look upon an immenſe erudition as inconſiderable, if 


unattended with probity. It is the honeſt man they 
prefer to the learned; and by laying before their ſcho- 
lars the moſt beautiful paſſages of antiquity, they ftrive 
leſs to enlarge their capacity than to make them vir- 
tuous, good children, good fathers, good friends, and 
good citizens. | 


Without this, in reality, of what great fignificance 


would their ſtudies be, which, according to the ex- 
pre ſſion of Seneca, might ſerve indeed to feed their oſ- 


tentation, but would prove incapable cf correcting 


their faults ? Ex fudicrum liberalium dana oftentatione, 
et nihil ſanantibus literis, Would they be uſeful in re- 
moving their prejudices, or gaverning their paſhons ? 
Would they make them more courageous, juſt, or libe- 
ral? Cajus iſta errores minuent ? Cujus cupiditates pre- 


ment? Quem forticrem, quem juſtiorem, quem libera- 


liorem facieut ? : 8 
He borrowed this ſolid notions from Plate's philoſo- 


phy, who, in ſeveral parts of his writings, lays down 
this great principle, that the end of the education and 
inſtruction of youth, as of the government of people, 
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is to make them better; and that whoever departs 
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from this rule, how meritorious ſoever he may other- 
wie appear to be, in reality does not deſerve either the 
eſteem or approbation of the public. This judgment 


that great philoſopher gave of one of the moſt illuſtrious 


del and rule of taſte for all poſterity.” But, ſays Plato, 


\ thors, to inſpire young perſons with the love of virtue, 


citizens of 4rhens, who had long governed the repu- 
blic with a prodigious reputation; who had filled the 


town with temples, theatres, ſtatues, and public build- 


tings, beautified it with moſt famous monuments, and 


ſet it off with ornaments of gold; who had drawn 


thither whatever was curious in ſculpture, painting, 
and architecture, and had fixed in his works the mo- 


can they name one ſingle man, citizen or foreigner, 
bond or free, beginning with his own'children,” whom 
Pericles made wiſer or better by all his care? He very 
Judiciouſly obſerves, that his conduct, on the contrary, 
had cauſed the Athenians to degenerate from the vir- 
tues of their anceſtors, and had rendered them idle, 
effeminate, babblers, buſy- bodies, fond of extrava- 
gant expenfes, and admirers of vanity and ſuperflui- 
ty. From whence he concludes, that it was wrong to 
cry up ſo exceedingly his adminiſtration, fince he 


deſerved no more than a groom, who, undertaking the 
care of a very fine horſe, had taught him only to ſtum- 
ble and kick, to be hard-mouthed, ſkittiſn, and vi- 


tious. 


It is eaſy to apply this principle to the ſtudy of lite- 
rature and the ſciences. ' It teaches us not to neglect 


i them, but to draw all the advantages'from them that 


may be expected; to look upon them not as our end, 
but as means to conduct us to it. Virtue is not 
their immediate object, but they prepare us for it, and 
bear the ſame relation to it, as the firſt rudiments of 
grammar bear to the arts and ſciences ; that is, they 
are very uſeful inſtruments, if we know how to make 
a good uſe of them. OT OTA BE der 
Now, the uſe we ought to make of them, is, by a 
proper application of the maxims, examples, and re- 
markable ſtories to be met with in the reading of au- 


and deteſtation of vice, 


Ever | 


1 
Ever ſince the fall, there is diſcernible in the heart 
of man, an unhappy diſpoſition to ill, which will ſoon 
eradicate in children the few good inclinatioas that 
are left them, unleſs parents and maſters be continually 
upon their guard to encourage and ſtrengthen thoſe 
faint, but precious remains of our firſt innocence, and 
pluck up, with indefatigable care, the thorns and 
briers which are continually ſhooting up in ſo bad a ſoil. 
This natural inclination to ill, takes frequently a 
deeper root in young people from every thing about 
them. How few parents are there, who are ſufficient- 
ly cautious and circumſpect of what they do in pre- 
ſence of their children, or who are willing to reſtrain 
themſelves from all diſcouiſe which may inſtil falſe 
notions into them ? Have they not continually the 
commendations of ſuch perſons in their ears, as have 
got great eſtates, have large attendance, good tables, 
fine houſes, and ſumptuous furniture ? And does not 
all this amount to a public- approbation, and a voice 
far more dangerous than that of the Syrens in the fable, 
which, after all, was heard no farther: than the neigh- 
bourhood of the rock they dwelt in, whereas this reach- 
es to every town, and almoſt into every houſe. No- 4 
thing is ſaid before children without effect. One word 9 
of eſteem or admiration of riches fallen from the fa- 
ther, is enough to create a paſſion for them in the ſon, 
which ſhall grow up with his years, and perhaps be 
never extinguiſhed, cn Das ie 13) + 
Jo all theſe deluding inchantments it is therefore 
neceſlary that we oppoſe a voice, which ſhall make it- 
ſelf heard amidſt the confuſed cries of dangerous opi- 
5 nions, and diſperſe all theſe falſe prejudices. Vouth 
1 _ have need (if I may uſe the expreſſion) of a faithful 
E-| and conftant monitor, an advocate who ſhall plead 
= 
e 


with them the cauſe of truth, honeſty, and right rea- 
on; who ſhall point out to them the miſtakes that pre- 
vail in moſt of the diſcourſes and converſations of man- 


. | kind, and lay before them certain rules whereby to dif- E 
— cern them. . 8. 05/252 SAEED 
TY) But who muſt this monitor be? The maſter who 
e, has the care of their educaticn. And ſhall he make 


| ſet leſſons on purpoſe to inſtruct them upon this head? 
| I 0 At 
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At the very name of leſlons they take the alarm, keep 


themſelves upon their guard, and ſhut their ears to all he 
can ſay, as though he were laying traps to inſnare them. 

We muſt therefore give them maſters who can lie un- 
der no ſuſpicion of diſtruſt. To heal or preſerve them 
from the contagion of the preſent age, we muſt 
carry them back into other countries and times, and 


oppoſe the opinions and examples of the great men of 


antiquity, whom the authors they have in their hands 
fpeak of, to the : falſe principles and ill examples, 
which carry away the greateſt part of mankind. They 
will readily give ear to lectures that are made by a 
Camillus, a Scipio, or a Cyrus; and ſuch inſtructions con- 
cealed, and in a manner diſguiſed under the name of 
ſtories, ſhall make a deeper impreſſion upon them, as 
they ſeem leſs deſigned, and 'thrown before them by 
Pute chance. LETS . 
The taſte of real glory and real greatneſs, is more 


and more loſt amongſt us every day. New-raiſ:d fa- 


milies, intoxicated with their ſudden increaſe of for- 
tune, and whoſe extravagant expenſes are inſufficient 


to exhauſt the immenſe treaſures they have heaped up, 


lead us to look upon nothing as truly great and valu- 
able but wealth, and that in abundance ; ſo that not 
only poverty, but a moderate income, is conſidered as 
an .inſupportable ſhame, and ali merit and honour are 
made to conſiſt in the magnificence of buildings, fur- 
ni ture, equipage, and tables. nan 
How different from this bad taſte are the inſtances 
we meet with in ancient hiſtory? We there ſee dicta- 


tors and conſuls brought from the plough. How low 
in appearance ? yet thoſe hands, grown hard by la- 


bouring in the field, ſupported the tottering ſtate and 
ſaved the commonwealth. Far from taking pains to 
grow rich, they refuſed the gold that was offered them, 
and found it more agreeable to command over thoſe 
who had it, than to poſſeſs it themſelves. Many of 


their greateſt men, as Ariſtides among the : Greeks, 


who had the management of the public treaſures of 
Greece for ſeveral years; Valerius Publicola, Menenius 
Agrippa, and many others among the Romans, did 
not leave wherewithal to bury them when they died; 

in 
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in ſuch honour was poverty among them, and ſo de- 
ſpiſed were riches. We ſee a venerable old man, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſeveral triumphs, feeding in a chimney- 
corner upon the garden- ſtuff his own hands had plant- 
ed and gathered. They had no great kill in ſetting 
out entertainments, but in return they knew how to 
conquer their enemies in war, and to govern their citi- 
zens in peace. Magnificent in their public buildings, 
and declared enemies of luxury in private perſons, 
they contented themſelves with moderate houſes, 
which they adorned with the ſpoils of their enemies, 
and not of their countrymen. 1 bog ; 
Auguſtus, who had raiſed the Reman empire to an 
higher pitch of grandeur than ever it had arrived at 
before, and who, upon ſight of the pompous. build- 
ings he made in Rome, could vain-gloricully, but tru- 
ly boaſt,” that he ſhould have a city all marble, which 
he had found all brick: this Auguſtus, during a long 
reign of more than forty years, departed not one tittle 
from the ancient ſimplicity of his anceſtors. His pa- 
laces, whether in town or country, Were exceed! 
plain; and his conflant furniture was ſuch, as the lu- 
xury of private perſons would ſoon after have been a- 
ſhamed of. He lay always in the ſame. apartment, 
without changing it, as others did, according to the 
ſcaſons; and his cloaths were ſeldom any other, than 
ſuch as the Empreſs Livia, or his ſiſter Octavia, had 
ſpun for him. | gs by 
_ Paſſages of this nature make an impreſſion upon 
young people, and indeed upon every one beſide. 
They lead us to the reflections which Seneca ſays he 
made upon ſeeing very ordinary baths in the country- 
houſe of Scipio Africanus, whereas in his time they 
had carried the magnificence of them to an almoſt- in- 
credible exceſs. It is a great pleaſure, ſays he, to 
me to compare . Scipio's manners with ours. That 
great man, the terrour of Carthage,” and honour of © 
Reme, after manuring his field with his own} hands, 
could waſh himſelf in an obſcure corner, lie under a 
{mall roof, and be content to have his rooms floored 
with a ſorry pavement. But who now could be ſa- 
tisſied to live as he did? There is no man but looks 
. e tHe upon 
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upon himſelf as poor and ſordid, if his nches'and mag- 
nificence do not extend themſelves even to his baths. 
How glorious is it, fays he at another time, to 
ſee a man who had paſſed through the command of 
armies; the government of provinces, the honours of 


a triumph, and the moſt honourable office of magi- 
tracy in Rome; and, what is ſtill greater, to fee 


Cato upon a fingle horſe, without any other attend - 
ance, and his baggage behind bim? Can any lecture 
in philoſophy be more uſeful than ſuch refleMons ? 

How weighty are thoſe admirable words of the {ame 


Scipio we have been ſpeaking of, when he tells Mas- 
nia, that continence is the virtue he moſt valued him- 


ſelf upon, and that young men have leſs to fear from 


an army of enemies, than from the pleaſures which 


ſurround them on all fides ; and that whoever was able 
to lay a reſtraint upon his inclinations, and ſubje & 


them to reaſon, had gained a more glorious victory, 


than they had lately obtained over Syphax. Non eff, 


nen (mihi crede) tantum ab hoſtibus armatis ætali no- 


fre periculum, quantum ab circumfuſis undique volupta- 
ibu. Qui eas ſua temperantia frænavit ac domuit, næ 
multo majus decus majoremque victoriam fibi peperit, 


guam nos Syphace vito habemus. | | 
le had a right to talk thus after the example of 


wiſdom he had given ſome years before, with refe- 


rence to a young and beautiful princeſs, who was 


brought him among the priſoners of war. Upon in- 
formation that ſhe was promiſed in marriage to a 
9 nobleman of the country, he cauſed her to be 
guarded with as much care and caution, as though ſhe 
were in her mother's houſe. And as foon as her lover 
was come up, he gave her back into his hands, with a 
diſcourſe full of that greatneſs and noble Roman ſpirit, 


which 1s now ſcarce any where to be met with but in 
books; and, to complete the glorious action, he add- 
ed to the princeſs's portion the ranſom which her fa- 


ther and mother had brought to redeem their daughter. 
This inſtance is the more extraordinary, as Scipio was 


then young, under no matrimonial tie, and fluſhed 


with conqueſt. And this piece of generoſity gained 
him the inclinations of all Spain; they looked upon 
| . ; him 
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him as a- deity. come down from heaven in haman 
ſhipe ; and thus he eaſily made himſelf maſter over 
them, and more by his kindneſs aud generoſity, than 
the force of his arms. Struck with admiration aud 
aſtoniſhment, they cauſed this action to be engraved 
upon a filver-buckler, and preſented it to Spies; a 
preſent far more valuable and glorious than all trea+ 
{ures and triumphs whatſoever. | 1 Th 
By inſtances Jike theſe, young people are taught to 
have a ſenſe of what is excellent, to have a taſte for 
virtue, and to place their eſteem and admir tion only 
upon real merit; they learn hence to paſs. a right 
Judgment upon mankind, not from what they outward- 
ly appeared to be, but from what they really are; to 
overcome popular prejudices, and not be led away by 
the empty ſhew of glittering actions, which often have 
no real greatneſs or ſolidity at the bottom. * 
They learn hence to prefer acts of bounty and libe- 
rality to ſuch as more frequently carry away the eyes 
and admiration of mankind. And thus they will no 
leſs eſteem the ſecond Scipio Africanus, for giving u 
all his eſtate to his elder brother, upon being adopted 
into a wealthy family, than for his conqueſt of Carthage 
and Numantia. 8 | . 
They may here find it infinuated, that a ſervice ge- 
nerouſly paid to a friend in diſtreſs, has the advantage 


of the moſt glorious victories. It is the beautiful re- 


flection of Cicero in one of his orations. The paſ- 
ſage is extremely eloquent, and deſerves to have the 
whole art of it diſcovered, and all its beauties pointed 
out to the young readers; but they ſhould certainly be 
taught to dwell upon the excellent principle that clo- 
ſes it. Cicero lays open, on the one fide, the military 
virtues of Cæſar, which he diſplays in their fulleſt light, 
by repreſenting him not only as ſuperiour to his ene- 


mies, but as conquerour of the ſeaſons; on the other 


he deſcribes the generous protection he granted to an 
old friend, who was fallen into diſgrace, aud reduced 
to want through. an unforeſeen mis fortune; and upon 
= weighing theſe different qualities in the balance of 
truth, he pronounces in favour of the latter. This, 
XZ ſays he, was an action truly great, and worthy our 

| | « admiration, 
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= admiration. Let people paſs what cenſure they 
© pleaſe upon my judgment; but, in my opinion, Cæ- 

*« /ar's regard for the misfortunes of an old friend, 

„ when raiſed to ſo high a ſtation, and poſſeſſed of ſo 


<< large a fortune, r to be preferred to all * other 


„ virtues.“ | 

I ſhall conclude theſe. bemalten with 4 bange in 
hiſtory very proper to inſtru young gentlemen. Eu- 
rybiades the Lacedemonian, generaliſſimo of the Greek 
allies, on board the fleet which was fent againſt the 
Perfrans, not bearing that Themiftocles, the chief of the 
Athenians, ho was but a youth, thould ſo ſtiffly oppoſe 
his opinion, lifted up his cane in a paſſion, and 


threatened to ſtrike him. What would our young 


officers have done upon ſuch an occaſion? 'Themiſ/to- 
cles, without any concern, Strike, and abelcome; ſays 
he, if you will but hear me. Eurybiades, ſurpriſed 
at his coolneſs, did indeed hear him; and, following 
the advice of the young Athenian, gave battle in the 
ſtraits of Salamis, and obtained that famous victory 


which ſaved Greece, and acquired T hemiftocles immortal 


glory. 115 

An underſtanding maſter knows how to make an ad- 
vantage of ſuch an occaſion, and will not fail to ob- 
ſerve to his ſcholars, that neither amongſt Greeks or 
Remans, thoſe conquerours of ſo many nations, and 
who certainly were very good judges of a point of ho- 


nour, and thoroughly "underſtood wherein true glory | 
. conſiſted, was there ſo much as one ſingle inſtance of a 


private duel in the courſe of ſo many ages. I his bar- 


barous cuſtom of cutting one another's throats, and 


expiating a pretended. wury in the blood of one's 
deareſt friends; this barbarous cuſtom, I ſay, which 
now-a-days 1s called nobleneſs and greatneſs of ſoul, 
was upknown to.thoſe famous conquerours. ** They 


1 reſerved,” lays Salluft, e their hatred and reſent- 
«© ment for their enemies, and contended only for glary } 


and virtue with their own countrymen.” FJurgia, 


difeordias, fir multates cum hrftibus exercebant e cles cum | 


civibus de virtute pugnabant. 


It is Jultiy obſerved, that nothing is more apt to in- 
ſpire ſentiments of virtue, and to divert from vice, than 
| the 


FF ww) 
the converſation of men of worth, as it makes an im- 
preſſion by degrees, and finks deep into the heart. 
The ſeeing and hearing them often, will ſerve inſtead 


of precepts; and their very preſence, though they ſay 
nothing, ſhall ſpeak and inſtruct. And this advantage 


is Chiefly to be drawn from the reading of authors. Jt 


forms a kind of relation betwixt us and the greateſt; 
men of antiquity. We converſe with them; we travel 
with them; we live with them; we hear them diſ- 
courſe, and are witneſſes of their actions; we enter in- 
ſenfibly into their principles and opinions; and we de- 
rive from them that noble greatneſs of ſoul, that diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, that hatred of 1rjuflice, and that love for 
the public good, which make ſo bright a figure in every 
part of their lives. | 8 124-7 


eee 
Tue ſtudy of religion. | 


Uintilian, in the excellent treatiſe of rhetoric he 
has left us, lays it down as a rule in forming a 
perfect orator, that none but a good man can be ſo; 
and conſequently he looks upon it as a neceſſary qua- 
lifieation, that he ſhould not only be able to ſpeak” 
well, but withal be poſſeſſed of all the moral virtues. + 

The precautions he takes for the education of a per- 
ſon deſigned for ſo noble an employment are aſtoniſh- 


E inp. He extends his care to the cradle; and well 


knowing how deep the firſt impreſſions generally are, 
eſpecially towards ill, he requires that in the choice of 
all around him, nurſes, ſervants, and children of the 
ſame age, a principal regard ſhould be paid to good 


- morals. 


He looks upon the blind indolence of parents to- 
wards their children, and their neglect to preſerve! in 
them the valuable treaſure of modeſty, as the original 
of ail diſorders; and inveighs ſeverely againſt that in- 
dulgent education, which is called indeed kind and 
tender, but ſerves only to enervate at once! both the 


Q body 
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body and mind. He particularly recommends the 
throwing all ill viſcourt; and bad examples at a di- 
tance, leſt children, ſhould; be infected with them, be- 
fore they are ſenſible of their danger, and the habit of 
vice become a ſecond nature in them. | bY 

He adviſes carefully to reſtrain the firſt ſallies of the 
paſſions, and to make every thing ſubſervient to the 


 3yſtilling of morality ; that the copies ſet them by their 


writing: maſters. ſhould contain ſome uſeful ſentences; or 
maxims for the conduct of lite; and that they ſhould - 


alſo be taught the ſayings of great men, by way of di- 


But in the choice of a preceptor or a tutor he is ex- 
tremely rigid. The moſt virtuous man is ſcarce enough 


for him, and the moſt exact diſcipline too little. Er 


præceptorem eligere ſanctiſimum quemgue, ¶cujus rei præ- 
cipua prudentibus cura et, et diſciplinam quæ maxime 
ſewera fuerit, licet. And the reaſon he gives for it is. - 
admirable. It is, ſays he, that the wiſdom of the 
maſter may preſerve their innocence in their tender 
years; and when afterwards they ſhall become leſs eaſy 
to be governed, bis gravity, by commanding their re- 


ſpect, may retain them in their duty. Ur et teneriores 


annos ab injuria ſanctitas decentis cuſtodiat, et ferocicres 
a: licentia, gravitas deterreat. | i 
One of the moſt beautiful and moſt noted paſſages in 
Quintilian, is where he handles the famous, queſtion, 
Which is moſt profitable, a private or public educa- 
tion? He determines in favour of the latter, and gives 
ſeveral. reaſons for it, which appear to be very con- 
vinging. But he declares, from the beginning, that if 
pyblic ſchools were at all prejudicial to morality, how 
uſeſul ſoever they might be for inſtruction in the ſci- 
ences, there could be no diſpute, but virtue was infi- 


nitely preferable to eloquence. 


When he comes to ſpeak of readir g, he ſays, it 
ſhauld be managed with precaution, left young people, 
in an age that 4s ſuſceptible of deep impreſſions, ſhould 
lean, not only what is unelegant, but vitious and diſ- 
honeſt. With this view he abſolutely forbids the read- 
ing of any thing lewd or licentious; he allows of co- 
medies only at a time when the morals are ſecure ;_ and 
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_ recommends the choice not of authors alone, but of 
paſſages to be picked out of their works. For my 
<«c part,” ſays he, I own there are certain places in 
ec Horace, which 1 would not explain.“ Horatium it 
guibuſdam nolim interpretari. 3 

Befides the precepts and examples of virtue which 
reading will furaiſh, he thinks it expedient, that the 
preceptor ſhould every day artfully introduce into his 
explication, ſome maxim, or principle, that may be 
of ufe in the conduct of life; Phurimis ei de honefto 
ac Bono fit ſermo; as what is delivered by the maſter's 
tongue, whom good ſcholars never fail both to love 
and reverence, makes a much greater impreſſion than 
what is barely read. ®uintilian explains himfelf thus 
in his directions how to correct compoſitions; but the 
obſervation holds ſtill ſtronger with reſpect to morals. 

Now, can this point be carried, to a greater degre 
of exactneſs? or does it ſeem poſhible for Chriian 
_ maſters to go beyond it? | 

Thus, * they have laboured to inſtil principles of 
honeſty and probity into youth, there is ſomething ſtill 
more eſſential and important left behind, which is to 
make them Chriſtians. Es 
The firſt qualities are valuable in themſelves, but 
piety is in a manner the ſoul of them, and infinitely 
raiſes their worth. And though this afterwards, 
through the violence of pafhons, ſhould chance to be 
neglected, it is an advantage to have the moral virtues 
remain; and it would be very happy, if perſons in 
place, and appointed to preſide over others, would al- 
ways keep up to a Roman probity. For which reafon 
we cannot be too diligent in planting this good feed in 
the minds of young perſons, and preſſing theſe prin- 
Ciples upon them. | þ 

But religion ſhould be the thing we aim at by all 
pains, and the end of all our inſtructions. Though it 
be not conſtantly in our mouths, it ſhould be always in. 
our minds, and never out of ſight. 
The principles drawn from the reading of ſcripture. 
will be of uſe, as M. Nicole, an ingenious writer of 
the preſent age, has well obſerved, to correct abun- 
dance of things which occur in the works of pro- 
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fane authors, ©* and have been inſerted there by the 
** ſpirit of the devil, with a view to deceive man- 
% kind by a falſe entertainment, which renders vice a- 
„ greeable to Us, from its being repreſented with a 
« -turn of wit.” 

By this light we may be able to diſcover in the 
Heathen writings, both thoſe valuable ſparks of truth, 
which diffuſe a brightneſs around them in relation to 
the being of a God, and the worſhip that is due to 
him, and the groſs errours which ſuperflition has blend + 
ed with them. For nothing but divine revelation can 
ſerve us for a guide to wg us ſafely through ſuch 
a mixture of light and darkneſs. And without it, 
what have the people moſt eſteemed for their under- 
Randing and knowledge been, but a blind and ſenſe- 
leſs generation, a fooliſh people, without wiſdom ? 
It is the idea the ſcripture gives us of them in ſeveral + 
places. The Greeks and Romans were civilized na- 
rions, polite, and abounding with perſons well ſkilled 
in arts and ſciences.  'They had their orators, philoſo- 
phers, and ſtateſmen; and ſeveral among them were 
lawgivers, interpreters of laws, and miniſters of juſtice ; 

and yet amongſt ſo many perſons, who ſeemed to have 
underſtanding in the eyes of men, God could diſcover 

none but fools and children. Dominus de cœlo preſpewit 
Super filios hominum, ut videat f eſt intelligens— Non eft 
u/que ad unum. 

Aſk the ſages of theſe nations what it is they adore; 
what it is they hope for from the worſhip they pay to 

their deities; what they are themſelves, or what they 
hereafter ſhall be; what 1 is the ſource and rule of du- 
ties; what the origin of the magiſtrate's authority; 

and what the end of republics? You will be ſurpriſed 
10 ſee what very infants they are with reference to theſe 
important queſtions, differing little from bees and ants, 
who live in commonwealths, and obſerve certain laws, 
without knowing what it is they do. 

They have diſcovered indeed ſome faint glimmerings 
of the conſequences of original ſin, but without being 
able to. point out the ſpring and principle of it. The 
miſeries of a man coming into the world cannot poſſibly 
be deſcribed in more lively colours, than Au bs 

One 
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done it in the beautiful preface to his ſeventh book. 
He repreſents the proud animal, deſtined (as he ſays) 
to comntand over the univerſe, as bereaved of all 
power to help himſelf, covered over with tears, and 
full of grief, lying in a cradle bound hand and foot; 

the unhappy ſcorn of nature, who ſeems to have uſed 
him as a ſtepmother rather than a parent, entering 
upon a ſorrowful life of puniſhment, without any 
other offence than that of being born. Facet manibus 
gedibuſgue devinus, flens, animal ceteris imperaturum, 
et a ſuppliciit vitam auſpicatur, unam tantum ob culpam, 
quia natum et. All the concluſion Pliny draws from 
this condition is, That it is aſtonaſhing man ſhould be 
proud, who took his riſe from fo. low a beginning. 
Heu dementiam ab tis initiis exiſtimaniium ad ſuperbiam 
fe genitos ! | | | | 
Cicero, in a book we have loſt, except ſome few 
valuable fragments preſerved by St Auguſtine, had be- 
fore Pliay drawn. a reſembling deſcription of the ſtate: 
of man, except that he there adds certain particulars 
which more directly expreſs the conſequences of ori- 
ginal fin, as pointing out the natural corruption of the 
foul, and the baſe and ſervile ſubjection of mankiad to 
all forts of paſſions, and their unhappy inclination to 
irregularity and vice; and yet ſo as that ſome few rays 
of light and unextiaguithcd ſparks of reaſon may ftill 
be diicernet in them. Iæ libro tertis de republica Tullius 
beminem dicit, non ut a matre, fed ut a noverca natura 
editum in vitam, corpore nudo, fragili, et infirmo; animo- 
autem anxio ad moleſtias, humili ad timares, Molli ad la- 
bores, preno ad libidines; in guo tamen ineſſet tanguam 
obrutus quidem di vinus ignis ingenii et mentis. _ 


' Kenophon, in his Cyropedia, ſpeaks of a young noble- 
man of Media, who having yielded to a temptation 
he had no diſtruſt of, ſo confident was he of his own 
ſtrength, confeſſes his weak neſs to Cyrus, and tells 
him he found he had two ſouls; that one of them, 
which inclined him to do well, had always the ſype- 
riority in his prince's preſence ; but that the other, 
which led him to do ill, generally got the better, when 
he was away. Can there be a more juſt deſcription 
of concupiicence ? | 

| | Q 3 The 
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The philoſophers themſelves were ſenſible of this 
difficulty, and fell not far ſhort of the Chriſtian belief, 
as St Auguſtine obſerves, by looking upon the errours 


and miſeries which human life abounds with, as the 


effect of divine juſtice, which thus puniſhed us for 
certain faults committed in another life, that were not 
leſs real, though to us unknown. 

F ſarprifio g intermixture we perceive in ourſelves, 
of baſeneſs and grandeur, of weakneſs and ſtrength, 
of love for truth, and credulity towards errour, of de- 
fires of happineſs, and ſubjection to miſery, which is 
the ſtate of fallen man ſince Adam, was a riddle they 
could not explain, They experienced all theſe diffe- 
rent diſpoſitions in themſelves, without knowing the 
cauſe from whence they aroſe, as St Auguſtine obierves 
of Cicero, rem vidit, ca'ſam neſcivit. And how could 


they poſſibly know it, who were entirely ignorant of the 
holy ſcriptures, which alone are able to reſolve theſe - 
 difticulties, by laying before us the fall of the firſt man, 


and the effects of original ſin? 
Bat when the principles revelation teaches us, upon 


this ſubject, are once laid down, then the profane 


writers, by a flight alteration of their expreſſions and 
opinions, may be changed to Chriſtians, as St Augu- 
ftinz remarks, and become very ſerviceable to us in the 
matter of religion. 

To make youth ſenſible likewiſe of the ineſtimable 
happineſs they enjoy from being born within the bo- 
ſom of tte Chriſta religion, it may not be unſer- 
viceable to lay heiore them, with what contempt the 
moſt illuſtrious among the Heathen writers have treat- 
ed Chriſtianity in its birth, though even then it broke 
out with a moſt tranſcendent brightnels. L ſhall here 
mention only two or three paſſages. 

Tacitus, ſpeaking of the burning of "Wn which 
was believed by all the world to have beea ſet on fire 
by Nero, ſays, ©* that the Emperor endeavoured to ſtifle 
« that general belief, by throwing. the cauſe and o- 
« dium of the fire upon the people called Chriſti- 


© ans, whom he ordered to be tormented with moſt 


4 ' Crue] puniſhments. Thete, ” ſays he, were an infa- 
* mous 
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e mous ſet of men, abhorred by all mankind, as guilty 
« of the moſt deteſtable crimes. They derived their 
“ name,” continues the hiſtorian, ** from one Chriſt, 
« whom Pontius Pilate, the governour of Judea, had 
% put to death under the reign of Tiberius. This 
« pernicious ſet, after having been ſuppreſſed for 
« {ome time, ſprang up again not only in Judea, which 
« was the place of its birth, but alſo at Rome, which 
« js in a manner the ſink of all the filth in the world.” 
He then adds, they were not ſo properly convicted of 


the crime they were accuſed of, as of the hatred of all 


mankind. Haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam o- 
dio humani generis convidai ſunt. Suetonius, ſpeaking 


of the ſame burning of Rome, gives us a like idea 


of Chriſtianity, which he treats as a novel ſuperſti- 
tion mixed with magic. Aflicti ſuppliciis Chriftiani, 
genus hominum ſuperſtitionis nouæ ac malefice. 

There is cauſe to believe, that the paſſage of Quin- 
tilian concerning the author of the Jevuiſb ſuperſtition, 


oho drew after him a multitude of followers, pernicious 


zo all other people, is to be underitood of Jeſus Chri/t, 
and not of Maſes; as in the beginning of Chriitiamty: 
it was very uſual to confoand the Chriſtians with the 
Fews. We might juſtly be ſurpriſed, that a man of 
Quintilian's character, who appears upon all other oc- 
cahons to have wrote with ſo much candour and mode- 
ration, and who had the good fortune to hve in a fa- 
mily abounding with Chriftians of reputation, and 
fruitful in martyrs, ſhould paſs ſuch a judgment upon 
Chriſtianity, if we did not know, that faith is not the 
fruit of reaſon and a good underſtanding, but the free 


gift of the divine mercy. . A writer, who was ca- 


pable of carrying his flattery to ſuch an exceſs as to 
acknowledge an emperor like Domitian for a god, was 
a fit perſon to blaſpheme Je/us Chri/?, and his religion. 

The epiſtle of Pliny the younger, to the Emperor 
Trajan, concerning. the Chriſtians, is very famous. 
We there ſee an adherence to Chriſtianity treated as 
infatuation, obſtinacy, and folly, and, under that vain 
pretext, puniſhed as the moſt enormous of all cnmes 
whatſoever. Pliny is doubtful in this caſe, whether 
repentance may deſerve pardon, or whether it be uſe- 


leſs 


; 1 


leſs to ceaſe to be a Chriſtian, when a man has onde been 
ſs ; whether the name alone was to be puniſhed in 


them, or the crimes affixed to it. Thoſe whom IL 


* have examined,” ſays he, declared their whole fault 
* to have been, that on acertain day they met together 
« before ſ{un-rife, to ſing praifes alternately to Chrift 
as God; that they engaged themſelves, by oath, e 
% do no wickedneſs; not to ſteal or commit adultery ; 
e to keep their word inviolably, and give back what- 
« ever they were entruſted with, if redemanded; that, 
after this, the meeting broke up, and they aſſem- 
« bled again to take a repaſt in common, in which 
„ there was nothing criminal.” He owns, however, 
that he had cauſed as many to be puniſhed as had per- 
fifted in their confeſſion, not doubting but their ſtiff- 
neſs and inflexible obſtinacy deſerved correction, tho? 
Chriſtianity had not made them criminal. 

The Emperor anſwered, © That he ſhould forbear 
« to make inquiry after the Chriftians ; but in caſe any 
of them were brought before him, and accuſed in 


“ form, he ſould cauſe them to be puniſhed ; but 


with this reſtraint, that if they denied the charge, 
% and made good their aſſever ation by ſacrificing to the 
« pods, they ſhould then be treated as innocent. 
«« And farther,” adds Trajan, we ought in no kind 
«© of crime to admit of libels and informations, with - 
„ out the name of the accuſer ſubſcribed ; for the 
example here might prove pernicicas, and is very 
& different from our maxims.” | | 

There are many ſuch paſſages as theſe, to faraiſh us 
with reflections proper to give young perſons a notion 
of the ſanctity and purity of the Chriſtian religion, the 
wilfal and criminal blindneſs of the moſt underſtanding 
men among the Heathens, the ſhocking injuſtice of the 


moſt moderate and wiſeſt princes the Romans ever had, 


and the evident inconſiſtency of their edits againſt the 
Chriſtians ; ſince, before they could condemn them, 
they were obliged, we ſee, to renounce not only all 
equity, but good ſenſe and right reaſon. © Imperial 
*© injunction,“ cries Tertullion, ſpeaking of this letter 
of Trajan, why are you thus inconviltent ? If you 
direct the condemnation of a crime, why do you not 


\ . order 


* 
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1 order a ſtrict inquiry to be made after the criminals ? 
„And if you forbid the inquiry, why do you not in- 
« join the abſolution of the offerce ?”” In my opinion, 
young perſons ſhould not be ſuffered to leave the col- 
lege, till they have read ſome ſuch paſſages as theſe 
in Heathen authors, as ſeveral of them carry with them 
a proof of the holineſs and truth of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and are capable of inſpiring them with a re- 
verence towards 1t. | 0 ) 

But the ſureſt and moſt effectual way of inſtilling 
the ſentiments of piety into young perſons, 1s to have 
a maſter over them, who has a lively ſenſe of it him» 
ſelf, Then every thing about him ſpeaks and in- 
Iructs, and conſpires to raiſe a reſpect and efteem for 
religion, though ſeemingly engaged upon another ſub- 
jet. For this 15 more properly the buſineſs of the 
heart, than of the underſtanding ; and it is with vir- 
tue as with the ſciences, the way of teaching it by 
examples is far more ſhort and ſure than that of pre- 
cepts. | | 1 

This character moſt excellently prevailed in St Au- 
guſtine ;. and the account he has left us of the manner 
he taught his diſciples, may bs of very great advan- 
tage both to maſters and ſcholars. We may learn from 
thence, that the moſt eſſential qualification of a Chri- 
ſtian maſter, is to have for his diiciples that godly jea- 
| louſy St Paul ſpeaks of, which kindles in him an ar- 
dent zeal for their ſalvation, and renders him extreme- * 
ly careful to avoid whatever may be in the ſeaſt inju- 
rious to it, . 

That great ſaint, after his converſion, retired into 
the country with ſome of his friends, and there inſtruct- 
ed two young perſons, who were named Licentius and 
Trygetiuss He had appointed regular conferences, 
where each of them was to ſpeak upon the different 
ſubjects that were propoſed. Each defended his own 
opinion, and anſwered the queſtions and difficulties 
objected to him; and what was urged on both ſides, 
was ſet down in writing. Trygetias one day let drop 
an anſwer which was not altogether ſo exact as it 
ſhould have been, and deſired that it might not be put 
down. Ticentius briſkly oppoſed him, and inſiſted 

5 | upon 


ſeems neceſſary to that age? 
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upon its being written. They both grew warm upon 

the matter, as is natural to young people, ſays St 

Auguſtine, or rather to all mankind, who have all 

their ſhare of vanity and pride. 155 5 
St Auguſtine tharply reprimanded Licentius, and put 

him out of countenance. The other, overjoyed at the 


trouble and confufion he ſaw his rival in, could not 


diſſemble his ſatis faction. The holy man was ſenſibly 
touched with grief upon diſcovering the ſecret indig- 
nation of the one, and the malicious joy of the other, 
and turning to them both, Is this,” ſays he, your 
* conduct? and this that love of truth 1 flattered-my- 


. ** ſelf but a moment ago you were both inflamed 


« with i” And after ſeveral remonſtrances, he con- 
cludes thus: My dear children, I entreat you, do 
« not add to my forrows, wkich are already too many 
for me. If you are at all ſenfible how I etteem and 
& love you, and how dear your ſalvation is to me; if 
% you are perſuaded, that I deſire no advantage for 
« myſelf, more than I do for you ; if in calling me 
„ your maſter, you think you owe me any return of 
& love and affection, all the acknowledgment I re- 
% quire from you, is chat you ftudy to become 

© men, Boni effote.” The tears in the mean while ran 
down his cheeks in abundance, and finiſhed the work 
his diſcourſe had begun. His diſciples, extremely af- 
fected with what he had ſaid, had now no other care 


but to comfort their maſter by a ſpeedy repentance far 


the preſent, and fincere promiſes of amendment for 


Did the fault then of theſe young perſons deſerve 
that their maſter ſhould be ſo very much grieved at 


it ? or was there any thing more than what is uſual in 


ſuch kind of diſputes ? and ſhall we not, by difal- 
lowing of that vivacity and ſenſiblity, extinguiſh all 
ardour of ſtudy, and take off the edge of a ſpur, which 

That was not the meaning of St Auguſtine. He. 
frove- only to reſtrain a noble emulation within juſt 
bounds, and hinder it from degenerating into pride, 
the greateſt diſeaſe to which mankind is fabject. He 


was far from being inclined to heal it by another, 
746 which 
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which perhaps is no leſs. dangerous, I mean, floth and 
indolence. L ſhauld have cauſe to complain,“ ſays 
he, if I had ſuch diſciples, that I could. not correct 
« one vice in them without introducing another.“ 
The Heathen writers have not carried this point to 


ſuch a degree of nicety. They agree indeed, that the 


ambition we here ſpeak of is a vice, but by an extra- 
vagant contradiction repreſent it as a vice, which is fre- 
quently the cauſe of virtue in young men: Licet ipſa vi- 
tium fit ambitio, frequenter tamen cauſa virtutis et; and 
they uſe their utmoſt endeavours to nouriſſ and increaſe. 
the diſeaſe. Chriſtiauity alone adminiſters an univerſal 
remedy, declares war againſt vice in general, and re- 
ſtores man to perfect health. Philoſophy with all ies 
moſt excellent precepts is inſufficient for that purpoſe. 
To ſum up all in a few words, reaſon then, after 
having graced the underſtanding of a ſcholar with the 
knowledge of all human ſciences, and ftrengthened 
his heart with all the moral virtues, muſt at laſt give 
him up into the hands of religion, that he may learn 
from thence how to make a right uſe of all that has. 
been caught him, and be conſecrated for eternity. Rea- 
ſon ſhould inform him, that without the inſtructiops 
of this new maſter, all his labour would be but a vain 

amuſcment, as it would be confined to earth, to time, 
to a trifling glory, and a frail happineſs ; that this 
guide alone can lead man up to his beginning, carry 
him back into the boſom of the Divinity, put him in 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign good he aims at, and ſatis- 
fy his immenſe deſires with a boundleſs felicity. In 
fine, ihe laſt and moſt important advice reaſon ſhould 
ſuggeſt to him, is to receive with an entire ſubmiſſion 
the inſtructions religion will lay before him, to give 
up every other light to it, and to look upon it as his 
greateſt happineſs, and moſt indiſpenſable duty, to 
make all his other acquiſitions and talents ſubſervient 
to its glory. . | 
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looked upon as the light of ages, the depoſitary of 


II is not without reaſon that hiſtory has been ever 
jo events, 
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events,. the faithful witneſs of truth, the ſource of pru- 
dence and good counſel, and the rule of conduct and 
manners. Confined without it to the bounds of the 
age and country wherein we live, and ſhut up in the 
narrow circle of ſuch branches of knowledge as are 

culiar to us, and within the limits of our own pri- 
vate reflections, we remain ever in a kind of infancy, 


which leaves us ſtrangers to the reſt of the world, and 


profoundly ignorant of all that has gone before us, or 


even now ſurrounds us. What is the ſmall number of 


years that make up the longeſt life ? or what the ex- 
tent of country which we are able to poſſeſs or travel 
over, but an imperceptible point in compariſon of the 
vaſt regions of the univerſe, and the long ſeries of a- 
ges which have ſucceeded one another ſince the crea- 
tion of the world ? And yet all we are capable of know- 
ing muſt be limited to this imperceptible point, unleſs 
we call in the ſtudy of hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, which 
opens to us every age and every country, keeps up a 
correſpondence betwixt us and the great men of anti- 
quity, ſets all their actions before our eyes, all their a- 


_ chievements, their virtues, and their faults; and by 


the prudent reflections it lays before us, or gives us an 
opportunity of making, ſoon teaches us to be wiſe be- 
fore our time, and in a manner far ſuperiour to all the 


lectures of the preateſt maſters. 


Hiſtory may properly be called the common ſchool 


of mankind, equally open and uſeful both to great 


and ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and ſtill more ne- 
ceflary to princes and great men, than to all the world 
beſides. For how can awful truth approach them a- 
midſt the croud of flatterers which ſurround them on 
all fides, and are continually commending and admi- 
ring them, or,-in other words, corrupting and poiſon- 


ing their hearts and underſtandings ? how, I ſay, can 


truth make her feeble voice to be heard amidſt ſuch 
tumult and contuſion ? how venture to lay before them 
the duties and ſlaveries of royalty? how: ſhew them 


wherein their true glory conſiſts, and repreſent to them, 


that if they will look back to the original of their in- 
ſtitution, they may clearly find they were made for the 
People, and not the people for them? how put them 

| | | 4. in 
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in mind of their faults, inſtil into them a dread of 


the juſt judgment of poſterity, and diſperſe the thick 
cloud, which the vain phantom of their greatneſs, and 

the being intoxicated with the height of their fortune, 

has formed around them ? * Rox Wis 

"Theſe ſervices, which are ſo neceſſary and hp 275 
ant, cannot be paid them but by the aſſiſtance of hi- 
ſtory, which alone has the power of ſpeaking freely to 
them, and the right of paſſing an abſolute judgment 
upon the actions of princes, no leſs than fame, which 
Seneca calls liberrimam principum judicem. They ma 


extol their abilities, ſet off their underſtanding or 


courage, and boaſt of their exploits and conqueſts as 
much as they pleaſe ; if they have no foundation for 
all this in truth and juſtice, hiſtory will ſecretly con- 
'demn them under borrowed names. The greateſt part 
of the. moſt famous conquerours, they will ſee, are 
treated as public plagues, the enemies of mankind, 
and the robhers of nations, who, hurried on by a reſt- 
| leſs and blind ambition, carry deſolation from country 
to country, and like an inundation, or a fire, ravage 
all that they meet in their way. They will ſee a Ca- 
ligula, a Nero, and a Domitian, who were praiſed to 
an exceſs during their lives, become the horrour and 
execration of mankind after their death; whereas 77 
tus, Trajan, Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill 
looked upon as the delights of the world, for having 
made ule of their power only to do good. Thus we 
may ſay, that hiſtory is to them a tribunal raiſed in 


their lifetime, like that which was formerly erected a- 
mongſt the Egyptians, where princes, hke private 


men, were tried and condemned after their death, and 
that hence they may learn beforehand the ſentence 
which will for ever be paſſed upon their reputation. 


It is hiſtory, in fine, which fixes the ſeat of immorta- 


lity upon actions truly great, and ſets a mark of infa- 
my on vices, which no after-age can ever efface. It 
is by hiſtory that miſtaken merit, and oppreſſed virtue 
appeal to the incorruptible tribunal , of, poſterity, 


which repays them the juſtice their own age has ſome- 


time refuſed them, and without reſpect of perſons, 
and the fear of a power which is now no more, con- 
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denne the unjuſt abuſe of authority, with an \inexorable 

ſeverity. | 
| There is no age or condition which may not draw 

the ſame advant-ges from hiſtory ; and what 1 have 
faid of princes and conquerours, comprehends alſo, in 

ſome meaſure, all perſons i in power, miniſters of ſtate, 
generals of armies, officers, magiſtrates, governours of 
3 Provinces, prelates, eccleſiaſtical ſupericurs both ſe- 
cular and regular, fathers and mothers, maſters and 
miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever have authority over o- 
thers. For ſuch perſons have ſometimes more haugh- 
tineſs, pride, and humour, in a very limited ſtation, 
than kings in theirs, and carry their deſpotic diſpoſi- 

tion and arbitrary power to a greater length. Hiſtory 
therefore is of great advantage, to lay uſeful leſſons 
before them all, and preſeni them with a faithful 
mirrour of their duties and obligations by an unſu- 

ſpected hand, and thus let them know, that they are 

all conſtituted for the ſake of their inferiours, and not 
their inferiours for them. 8 
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Of the taſte of ſolid glory, and real eat: | 


LL the world agrees, that one of the firſt cares in 
training up youth to the ſtudy of polite learning, 

is to lay down, in the beginning, ſuch rules and prin- 
ciples of good taſte, as may ſerve to guide and direct 
them in the reading of authors. It is the more neceſ- 
| Vary to give them a like aſſiſtance in the caſe of hiſtory, 
which may be regarded as the ſtudy of morality aud 
virtue, as it is of far more importance to paſs a right 
| zudg ment upon virtue than eloquence, and leſs ſhame- 
4 ful and dangerous to be miſtaken in the rules of dif- 
. cCourſe, than in thoſe of morality. | 
4 Our age, and our nation in particular, und in 
5 need of being undeceived concerning a great num- 
5 ber of miſtakes and falſe prejudices, Which daily pre- 
„ vl more and more, upon the points of poverty and 
abus 5 
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riches; modeſty and oftentation ; ſimplicity of build- 
ings and furniture; coſtlineſs and magnificence ; fru- 
gality and delicacy in diet; in a word, upon almoſt 
every thing that is made the object of the contempt 
or admiration of mankind, In matters of this nature, 
the public taſte becomes a rule to youth, They look 
upon that as valuable, which they ſee every body ſet 
a value upon; and are guided. not by reafon, but by 
_ cuſtom. One ſingle bad example ſhall ſuffice to cor- 
rupt the minds of youth, which are ſuſceptible of eve- 
ry impreflion, We have therefore great cauſe to be 
apprehenſive in their behalf, at a time when vices are 
grown into faſhion, and inclination takes pains to 
extinguiſh every ſentiment of honour and probity. _ _ 

How neceſlary then is this ſcience. to them, whoſe 
principal effect is to remove the falſe prejudices 
which lead us afide, becauſe they pleaſe us; whoſe 
office is to heal us, and deliver us from the popu- 
lar errours we have ſucked in with our milk; to 
teach us how to diſcern betwixt true and falſe, good 
and evil, ſolid greatneſs. and vain oftentation ; and to 
hinder the contagion of bad examples and vitious 
cuſtoms from infecting the minds of youth, and ftiflin 
in them the happy ſeeds of virtue and probity, which 
are implanted there? It is in this ſcience, which 
conſiſts in judging of things, not by common opinion, 
but by truth, not by a ſpecious outſide, but by real 
merit, that Socrates has placed all the wiſdom of man. 

I have therefore thought it my duty to begin this 
treatiſe of hiſtory, with laying down principles and 
rules how to pals. a ſound judgment upon great and 
good actions, to diſcern wherein ſolid glory and real 
greatneſs conſiſt, and to diftingurſh expreſsby what is 
worthy of eſteem and admiration, from what is de- 
ſerving only of indifference or contempt. Without 


theſe rules and precautions, young perſons, who have 


no other guides than their own inclinations, or the 
popular opinions, may follow ſuch patterns as are moſt 

con formable to theſe falſe ideas, and give way to the 

paſſions and vices of thoſe whoſe actions make a figure 

on Ty indeed, but are not always virtuous and va- 
unable. 
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Properly ſpeaking, the goſpel only, and the word 
of God, can preſcribe ſure and infallible rules to di- 
rect us in giving a right judgment; and it ſeems rea- 
ſonable that 1 ſhould borrow only from thence the in- 
ſtructions I undertake to give youth on ſo important 
a ſubject. But to make them the better comprehend, 
. how blameable the errours are which I oppoſe, and 
4 bow contrary even to right reafon, I ſhall draw my 

| Principles only from Heathen writers, who will teach 

us, that what renders a man truly great and worthy of 
admiration, is neither riches, magnificent buildings, 
coſtly habits, or ſumptuous furniture, neither a luxuri- 
rous table, great employments, or high birth, neither 
reputation, or actions of ſhew, ſuch as victories and 
conqueſts, nor even the moſt valuable endowments of 
the mind; but that a man owes his real worth to the 
2 heart, and that the more truly great and generous he 
23% is in that reſpect, the more he will deſpiſe what ſeems 
; 538 great in the eyes of the reſt of mankind. : 
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Of riches and poverty. 


= A riches purchaſe what is moſt eſteemed and 
4 ſought after in life, as honours, employments, 
lands, houſes, furniture, good eating and drinking, 
and pleaſures, it is by no means ſurpriſing that they [ 
- themſelves ſhould be more eſteemed and ſought after 1 
than all the reſt. This notion, too natural to children b 
In itſelf, is cheriſhed and ſupported in them by every 
thing that they ſe: and hear. All tends to refound the 
Er Praiſes of riches. Gold and ſilver are the only or the 
2 principal obje& of the admiration of mankind, of their 
deſires and labours. They are regarded as alone ca- 
| pable of making life eaſy and happy, and poverty cn 
„ the other hand as the cauſe of ſhame and misfortune. 
8 And yet antiquity (to our great ſurpriſe) gives us an 
pf inftance of a whole nation exclaiming againſt ſuch 
= ſentiments, Euripides had put an high 8 
. N - | _ TIChes 
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tiches into the mouth of Bellerophon, which he con- 
dcluded with theſe words: Riches are the ſovereign 
| happineſs of mankind, and it is with reaſon they gain the 
adniration of gods and men. Theſe laſt lines provoked 
the whole people of 4rhens, They roſe up with one 
common voice againſt the poet, and would have im- 
mediately baniſhed him rhe city, if he had not beſought 
them to ſtay till the play was done, and they would 
ſee this great commender of riches come to a miſerable 
end. A poor and pitiful excuſe ! The impreſſion 
which ſuch maxims make upon the imagination, 1s 
too ſtrong and lively to wait for the flow remedies, 
which an author may bring at the concluſion of his 
performance. | Es 
The people of Rome were no leſs noble in their ſen- 
timents. Their ambition was to gain a great deal of 
glory and little wealth. Every one fought, ſays Vale- 
rius Maximus, not to enrich themſelves, but their 
country; and they rather choſe to be poor in a rich 
commonwealth, than be zich themſelves, Whilſt the 
common wealth w43 poor. The Camilli, the Fabricii, 
and the Curii, were formed, we know, in the ſchool 
and boſom of poverty; and it was uſual with their 
greateſt men not to leave wherewith to defray the ex- 
penſes of their funerals, or to portion out their daugh- 
Racers. g | | 6 ; | 
An expreflion of the Emperour Valerian's ſhews us 
ko much poverty was even then eſteemed in the lower 
age of the empire. He had nominated Auarelian, who 
Was afterwards emperour, to the conſulſhip; and as he 
was poor, he ordered the keeper of his treaſury to ſup- 
ply him with all the money he ſhould. ftand in nced of, 
for the expenſes he was to be at upon his entrance into 
that office, ang wrote to him in thefe terms. You 
„ ſhall give Aurelian, whom, I have nominated conſul, 
„ whatever ſhall be neceſfary to defray the charges of 
ce the cuſtomary ſhe ws. He deferves this alliance, 
Ay reaſon of bis poverty, which makes him truly 
e great, and gives bim the preference to every one be- 
le AE : 5 
Thus we fee the ſentiments of the trüly generous and 
noble, in all ages, and all eftates, Thoſe great men 4 
1 85 | : R Were 
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were of opinion, that nothing was a ſurer mark of a 
little and low ſpirit, than the love of riches, and no- 
thing on the other hand more great and generous than 
to deſpiſe them ; and thus they thought it the higheſt 
pitch of virtue nobly to bear up under poverty, and 
to Jook upon it as an advantage rather than a misfor- 
tune. According to them the ſecond degree of virtue 
conſiſted in making a good uſe of riches, when they 
poſſeſſed them; and they judged it moſt agreeable to 
the end for which they were deſigned, and moſt likely 
to draw upon the rich the eſteem and love of mankind, 


to make them ſubſervient to the good of the ſociety. 
In a word, they counted nothing really as their own, 


but what they had given away. 

Cimon, the Atherian general, thought his poſſeſſions 
were for no other end than to be diſtributed amongſt 
his fellow-citizens, to clothe ſome, and relieve the * 
wants cf others. What Philopæmen gained from the 


enemy, he beſtowed in furniſhing ſuch of the citizens 
with arms ard horſes, as ſtood in need of them, and in 


redeeming their priſoners that were taken in the war. 
Aratus, general of the A4chaians, made himſelf univer- 


fally belpved, and ſaved his country, by applying the 
Preſents he received from the kings, in appealing the 
*diviſions which prevailed among his countrymen, in 


paying the debts of ſome, aſſiſting others in their ne- 
ceſſities, and redeeming captives. Ft 
To give but one ſingle inſtance among the Romans: 

the younger diſburſes confiderable ſums for_ the 
Tervice of his friends. He forgives one perſon all he 


owes him. He clears the debts of another, whick he 
had contracted for juſt reaſons. He increaſes the por- 
tion of another's daughter, that ſhe may keep up to 


the dignity of the perſon ſhe was about to marry. He 


ſupplies another wherewithal to be à Roman knight. 
To gratify another, he ſells him a piece of land below 


its value. He gives another wherewithal to return in- 
to his own country, to end his days there in quiet, He 


makes himſelf ealy in the difputes of his family, and 


voluntarily gives up his own right. He beſtows upon 


| his nurſe a piece, of ground big enough for her ſub- 
filtence, He preſents his country with a library, and 
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a revenue ſufficient to maintain it. He ſettles ſalaries 
upon profeſſors for the inſtruction of youth. He erects 
a ſchool for the education of orphans and poor chil- 
_ dren, of which there are fome footſteps remaining to 
this day. And all this he does with a moderate for- 
tune. But his frugality, as he declares himſelf, was a 
rich fund, which tupplied whatever, was wanting to 
his revenue, and enabled him to beſtow with ſuch li- 
berality, as is aſtoniſhing in a private man. 2uod ceſſat 
ex reditu, frugalitate ſuppletur ; ex qua, welut ex fonte,, 
liberalites noſtra decurrit. 5 | | 
When M. de Turenne undertook the command of 
the army in Germany, he found the troops in ſo bad 


condition, that he ſold his own plate ro clothe the ſol- 


diers, and mount the horſe, which he did more than 
once. Though his eſtate amounted to no more than. 


forty thouſand livres a- year, he never would accept of | 


the confiderable ſums his friends offered him, nor take 
up any thing an truſt from the tradeſmen, for fear, he 
ſaid, that if he fell, they ſhould loſe a good part of it. 
And I know that all the workmen employed about his. 
houſe, were ordered to bring in their bills, before he 
ſet out for the campaign, and were regularly paid. 

Whilſt he commanded in Germany, à neutral town, 
Which thought the King's army was marching towards. 
them, offered this general an hundred thouſand crowns 

to engage him to take another route, and make amends 

for a day or two's march, which it might colt the 
army more. I cannot in conſcience, anſwered M. Tu- 
renne, accept of this ſum, for I had no intention to paſs 
through that town, _ 

The action of the great Scipio in Spain, when he 
added to the portion of a young captive princeſs the 
ranſom her parents had brought to redeem her, gained 

him no leſs honour than the moſt famous of his con- 
queſts. A like action in the Chevalier Bayard does 


no leſs merit our commendation. When Bre/e was 


taken by ſtorm from the Yenetians, he ſaved a houſe 
from plunder, whi her he had retired to take care of a 
mortal wound he had received in the ſiege, and ſecured 
the miſtreſs of the family and her two daughters, who 
were hid in it. At his departure, the lady, as a mark 
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of her gratitude, offered him a caſket containing two WM - 
thoufand five hundred ducats, which he obſtinately re- 

fuſed. Bat obferving'that his refuſal was very diſplea- 

J ſing to her, and not caring to leave her diffatisfied, he 

3 conſented to accept of her preſent, and calling to him 

the two young ladies to bid them farewell, he preſent- 

x ed each of them gyith a thouſand ducats in part of their 

© h drtion, and left the remaining, five hundred to be 

24 | Ageiduted among the inhabitants that had been plun- 
. 0: 3.4.7 5 3 

But that we may have the better notion of the no- 

bleneſs and greatneſs of a diſintereſted mind, let us 

conſider it, not in generals and princes, whoſe glory 

and power may ſeem perhaps to feierten the luſtre of 

1 this virtue, but in perſons of a lower rank, who have 

I» nothing about them but the virtue itſelf to raiſe our 

1 admiration. A poor man, who was do>r-keeper to a 
1 boarding houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two hun- 
1 dred crowns in it. The man who had loft it, inform- 
| ed by a public advertiſement, came to the houſe, and 
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5 giving good proof that the purſe belonged to him, the 
. door- Keeper reſtored it to him. The owner, full of 
| V joy and gratitude, offered his beneſaRtor twenty crowns, | 
| which the other abſolutely refuſed. He then came | 
down to ten, and afterwards to five. ' But finding him 
| ſtill inexorable, he throws his purſe upon the groand, 
and in an angry tone, I have 2 nothing, ſays he, no- 
| 4% thing at all, if you thus refuſe io accept of any thing. 
i The door-keeper then accepted of five crowns, which 
= he immediately diftributed among the poor. 
; Whoever reads ſuch ſtories as theſe, canaot but be 
. ſenſible of the impreſſtion they make upon his heart. 
Vll.u.ĩet us then compare ſo noble and generous a conduct 
| Fitch the low fentiments of abundance of perſons, who 
ſeem to have no other view in the great places they en- 
| joy, but an opportunity to enrich themſclves with eaſe, 
| and we mall not ſcrupſe to, condlade with Tully, that 
| there is no vice ſo infamous, eſpecially in perſons of 
: 


rank and office, as avarice. 1 

54 A eng iin | . 1 

F This paſſion for money is a fault extremely diſho- 
Wo. _ _nourable to men of learning, as on. the other hand no- 
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ching gains them a greater reputation, than the look 
ing upon riches with indifference, _ * 
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Of buildings. x 


I is ſeldom we give a right judgment of objects 
1 that have a ſplendid appearance, and ftrike upon: 
the eyes with external luſtre. There are few perſons, 
who hear of the famous pyramids of Egypt, without 
being tranſported with admiration, and extolling the 
W . and magnificence of the princes who raiſed. 
them. And yet I queſtion, whether this admiration 
be well grounded, - or thoſe enormous piles of building, 
which coſt ſuch immenſe ſums, and occaſioned the loſs 
of ſo many men who were employed about them, which 
ſerved only for pomp and oftentation, without being 
defigned for any ſolid uſe ; I queſtion, I ſay, whether 
ſuch buildings deſerve to be ſpoke of with ſo much 
commendation. _ | 

True greatneſs does not conſiſt in deſiring or doing 
what a diſordered imagination, or a popular errour, re- 
preſent as great-and magnificent. It does not conſiſt 
in making difficult attempts, purely becauſe they are 
difficult. Nor is it affected with what ſeems wonder- 
ful, or drawn away by the pleaſure of ſurmounting im- 
poſſibilities, as hiſtory relates of Nero, that every thivg 
that ſeemed unlikely to be performed had with him the 
idea of grandeur, Erat incredibilium cupitor. 
Cicero was of opinion, that only ſuch works and 
buildings were really deſerving our admiration, as were 
deſigned for ſome public benefit, ſuch as aqueducts, 
city-walls, citadels, arſenals, and ſea- ports. 
le obſerves, that Pericles, the principal man in 
Greece, was juſtly blamed for exhauſting the public 
treaſure in adorning the city of Arhens, and enriching 
it with ſuperfluous ornaments, The Romans,: from. the 
foundation of the empire, had a very different taſte. | 
They aimed at grandeur, but in ſuch matters only as 
1 concerned 
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concerned religion, or the public advantage. Livy ob- 
ſerves, that, under Targulnius Superbus, they finiſned a 
work for the c nveyance of the waters of the town, and 
laid the foundarions of the capitol with ſuch magnifi- 
cence, as aſter ages ave fearce- been able to imitate; 
and we to this day admire the ſtrength and beauty of 
the public ways, which were raiſed by the Romans in 
ſeveral places, and ſtill ſubſiſt almoſt unbroken throug 
the courſe of fo many ages. z 

A like judgment is to be given with reference to the 
buildings of private perſons Tully taking into his 
confideration what fort of a houſe” is fitting for a per- 
ſon of diſtinction and honour, lays it down as certain, 
that lodging, and the other neceffary uſes of a houfe, 
ſhould principally be aimed at ; to which a ſecond view 


31 might be added, with regard to convenience and dig- 
1 nity ; but be particularly recommends the avoiding all 


extravagance in magnificence and expenſe, as the ex- 
ampl never fails of becoming prejudicial and conta- 
| £1005, men being generally apt not only to imitate, 
ut to exceed others in this particular. Who, ſays 
Tully, has rivalled the famous Lucullus in his virtues ? 
but how many have followed his example in the ex- 

penſe of his buildings? And in our own days we can 

. mention abundance of families, which have cither been 


| entirely ruined,” or remarkably injured, by the paſſion 
Mt of building magnificent houſes in town or country, 
1 which abſorb the moſt ſubſtantial riches of a family, 
8 and ſoon paſs into the hands of ſtrangers, who reap the 
. advantage of the firſt owner's folly, And this ſhould 
. lead ſuch perſons as are intruſted with t!.e education 
= of att to caution them early againſt ſo common and 
i ſo dangerous a taſte, Cr e 
= The ancient Romans were in a very different way 
0 of thinking. Plutarch makes mention of one Alids 
* Tubero in the Hſe of Paulus Amilius, whom he calls an 
N excellent man, and one that ſupported poverty in a 
ST more noble and generous manner than any other No- 
. = man. There were ſixteen near relations, all of the . 
BE . an family and name, who had only one little houſe in 


38 E the town, and another in the country, where they all 
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lived together with their wives, * a great many little 
children. 

Among the ancient Nenad it was not the houſe 
which honoured the maſter, but the. maſter, who. brought 
honour to the houſe. A cottage with them became as 
augutt as a temple, When Juitice, generoſity, probity, 
ſincerity, and honour were lodged in it; and how can 
a houie be called ſmall, which contains fo aaf and 0 

eat virtues? - 

The taſte tor modeſty in buildings, anda difregard 
for all expentivenels in this particular, paſſed from the 
republic to the empire, and from- private men to the 
empercurs in perion. 

Trajan place, à glory in building little, chat he 
might be the better able to ſupport the ancient edifices. 
Taem tam parcus in edificando, guam diligens in tuendo. 
He ſet no value upon whatever adminiſtered to oſtenta- 
tion and vanity. He underſtood, ſays Pliny 2y, wherein 
the true glory of a prince conſiſted. He knew that 
ſtatues, triumphal arches, and buildings, were hable 
to peruh by fire and age, or the fancy of a ſucceſſor ; 
but that he who deſpiſes ambition, who governs, his 
Paſſions, and ſets bounds to abſolute power, is extolled 
by all the world, during his life, and even after his 
death, when nobody is conſtrained to praiſe him 

The event ſhewed that he was in the right. Alex- 
ander Severus repaired ſeveral works of 7. rajan's, and 
cauſed that Eiperour's name to be fixed upon them all, 
without allowing his own to be placed in its ſtead. 
All the great Zmperours exerciſed the fame moderation; 
and we ſee to this day that more medals have been 
ſtruck to the, glory — ſuch princes as have repaired 

ublic buildings, and the monuments of their. prede- 
ceſſors, than in aan of thoſe. who have raiſed new 
ones. | 
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Tothing of all this, makes a man greater or more 


deſerving, . becauſe nothing of all this. makes a 
part 


part of himſelf, but is all external, and entirely foreign 
to him. And yet the moſt pa-t of mankind place their 
greatneſs in theſe. They look upon themſelves as 
mixed and incorporated with all around them, their 
furniture, dreſs, and equipage. They ſwell and en- 

large the idea they form of themſelves, as much as the 
can, from theſe outward circumſtances. From theſe 
they think they are great, and flatter themſelves that 
they appear ſo in the eyes of others. 1 hs 
But to paſs a right judgment upon their greatneſs, 
we ſhould examine them -in themſelves, and ſet afide 
for a few moments their train and retinue. We ſhould 
then find, that they appear great and advanced, by be- 
ing conſidered as raiſed upon a baſis. Strip them of 
this advantage, and reduce them to their proper ſtand- 
ard, to their juſt proportion, and the vain phantom will 
vaniſh. * Their outſide is rich and fine, like the walks 
of their apartments ; within there 1s often nought but 
meanneſs, baſeneſs, and poverty, and a frightful va- 
cancy of all merit; and ſometimes even this fine out- 
ward. ſhew conceals the moſt enormous crimes and 
ſhameful irregularities, © £ | 
God, ſays Seneca, could not have caft a greater re- 
proach and diſgrace upon thoſe outward advantages, 
which are the object of our deſires, than by conferring 
them, as he often does, upon ſorry wretches, ' and de- 
nying them uſually to men of the greateſt probity. To 
how great an extremity indeed will theſe laſt be reduced, 
if men were to be judged by their outſide? How often 
would the moſt ſolid merit have been miſtaken, and 
expoſed even to contempt, becauſe concealed under a 

mean habit, and a diſcouraging appearance? 

Philopezmen, the greateſt ſoldier of his age in Greece, 
who conterred ſo much honour upon the republic of the 
Achaians, by his extraordinary merit, and whom the 
Romans have called, by way of admiration, the laſt. of 
the Gree#s ; this Philopæmen was uſually clad in a very 
plain dreſs, and often went abroad without any ſer- 
vant or attendance. In this condition he came alone 
to the houſe of a friend who had invited him to dinner. 
The miſtreſs of the family, who expected the general 
of the Acbaians, tœok him for a ſervant, and begged 
* : | he 
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he would give her his aſſiſtance in the kitchen, becauſe 
her huſband was abſent. Philopemen without cere- 
mony threw off his cloak, and fell to the cleaving of 
wood. The huſband coming in that inſtant, and ſurpriſed» 
at the oddneſs of the ſight, How now, Philopemens” 
fays he, what is the meaning of this?'“ Oh, anſwer- 
ed the other, I am paying the intereſt of iny bad lots. 
Scipio Aniliauus, who lived four and fifty years, ne- 
ver made any a-quiſition in all his life, and when he 
died, left only four and forty marks of ſilver plate, and 
three of gold, though he had been maſter. of all the 
wealth of Carthage, and had enriched the ſoldiers more 
than any other general. Being deputed by che ſenate 
of Rome, with full powers to reſtore diſcipitne in the 
towns and provinces, and to inſpedt kings and nations, 
though deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious fa- 
milies in Rome, and adopted into one of the richeſt; 
and though he had ſo auguit a character to ſu pport 2a 
the name of the Roman empire, he carried with him 
but one friend, and he was a philoſopher, andi five 
ſervants, one of which dying upon the road; he con- 
tented himſelf with the four which remained, till 
ſuch time as he had one brought from Rome to ſupply 
his place, As ſoon as he came to Alexanaria with this 
fmall retinue, his fame diſcovered him, notwithſtand- 
ing all the care his modeſty had taken to prevent it, and 
drew all the city to meet him upon his landing. His 
perſon alone, without any other attendance than that 
of his virtues, his actions, and his triumphs, was e 
nough to extinguiſh, even in the eyes of the people, 
the vain ſplendour of the King of Zgypt,, Who was ad- 
vanced to meet him with all his court, and drew upon 
him alone the eyes, the acclamations, and applauſes af 
all the world. „ "oh Har cl 
- Theſe inſtances teach us, that we ought not to value 
men by their outward appearance, any more than a horſe 
by his trappings. An extraordinary merit may lie hid 
under a mean habit, as a rich garment may cover e- 
normous vices. They ſhew us, in the ſecond place, 
that greater courage and reſolution is required than one 
would eaſily imagine, to become ſu; eriour to popular 
opinions, and not be touched with a kind of ſhame, 
1 8 which 
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which the world is pleaſed to fix upon a plain, poor, 
and frugal manner of living. SA 

Agefilaur, king of Lacedæmon, was herein a greater 


Ed. philoſopher: than Seneca. A Spartan education had 


armed him againſt this fa Iſe ſhame. : Pharnabazes, go- 


| vernour of one of the provinces belonging to the King 


of Perfia, had deſired to treat of peace with him; and 
the interview was appointed in the open field. The 
firſt appeared in all the pomp and luxury of the Per- 


Jan court. He was clothed in a purple robe, 'embroi- 


dered with gold and ſilver. The ground was ſpread 
with rich carpets, and fine cuſhions were laid to ſit down 
upon. Ageſilaus, in a very plain dreſs, without far- 
ther ceremony, ſat himſelf down upon the graſs. The 
ride of the Per/ian bluſhed at his behaviour, and not 
ing able to hold out againſt ſuch a compariſon, paid 
homage to the plainneſs of the Lacedæmonian, by fol- 
lowing his example. And this, becauſe a quite dif- 
ferent train, which far outſhone all the gold and filver 


of | Perſia, ſurrounded Ageflaus, and gained him re- 


verence; I mean, his name, his reputation, bis victo- 


Ties, and the terrour of his arms, which made the King 


of Per/ia tremble: even upon his throne. 11 
Marcus Aurelius was ſtill more averſe to every thing 
that had the air of pomp and luxury. He lay upon 
the bare ground; at twelve years old he took the ha- 
bit of a philoſopher; he forbore the uſe of guards, 
the imperial ornaments, and the enſigns of honour, 
which were carried before the · Cæſars and the Auguſti. 
Nor was this conduct owing to his ignorance of what 
was grand and beautiful, but to the juſter and purer 
taſte he had of both, and to an intimate perſuaſion, 


that the greateſt glory, and principal duty of man, e- 


ſpecially if in power, and raiſed to a place of diſtinc- 
tion, is fo far to imitate the Deity, as to throw him- 
ſelf into a condition of wanting as little as may be for 
Himſelf,and doing all the gcod to others he is capable of. 
Me learn from hiſtory,” that the Roman ladies gene- 
rouſſy ſtript themſelves of all their jewels; and pre- 
ſented all their gold and filver, at cne time, to enable 
the republic to T1ſcharge a vow made to Apollo, for 
which they had honourable diſtinctions granted 2 
; | | i=". 
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and at another, to redeem Rome from the hands of the 
Gauls, which procured them the right and privilege of 
being praiſed in a funeral oration, as well as the men. 
In the ſecond Punic war, the widows in like man- 
ner brought their gold and filver into the public trea- 
ſury, to aſſiſt the ſtate in the extrem: neceſſity under 
which it groaned. | 
The famous Cornelia, daughter to the great Scipio, 
and mother to the Gracchi, is univerſally known. Her 
extraction was the nobleſt in Rome, and her family the 
_ richeſt, A lady of Campania, coming to make her a 
viſit, and lodging in her houſe, diſplayed with pamp 
whatever was then moſt faſhionable and valuable for the 
toilette, gold and filver, jewels, diamonds, bracelets, 
pendants, and all that apparatus waich the ancients: 
called mundum muliebrem. She expected to find ſome- 
what ſtill finer in the houſe of a perſon of her quali- 
ty, and deſired very importunately to ſee her toilette. 
Cornelia artfully prolonged the converſation till ſuch 
time as her children came home, who were then gone 
to the public ſchools, and pointing to them as they en - 
tered, See here, ſays ſhe, © are my jewels.” Et haec, 
inquit, ornamenta mea ſunt. We need only examine 
our own thoughts in relation to theſe two ladies, to 
find out how far ſuperiour the noble ſimplicity of the one 
was to the vain magnificence of the other. | 
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2 luxury in eating and drinking. 


F His was carried, in the declenſion of the republic, 
to an almoſt incredible exceſs, and under the 
Emperours they ſtill outwent the practice of their pre- 
deceſſors. 32 ; | 
Lucullus, who in other reſpects was a man of excellent 
qualities, upon his return from his campaigns, attempt- 
ed to ſubſtitute the glory of magnificence to that of his 
arms and battles, and turned all his ſtudies that way. 
He laid out immenſe ſums upon his houſss and 1 
Kg | 8 2 , an 


and was ſtill more expenſive at his table. He required 

f it every day to be ſerved up in the ſame ſumptuous 

= manner, though nobody was to dine with him. As his 
 ==E Reward was one day excuſing the meanneſs of his din- 
ner, becauſe there was no company, Did not ycu 

„ know,” ſays he, that Lucullus was to eat at Lucul- 

% luss houſe to-day.” Tully and Pompey not giving 

credit to the reports of his ordinary magnificence, were 

reſolved one day to furpriſe him, and be ſatisfied whe- 
ther it was fo or not. And meeting him 1n public, they 

invited themſelves, and would not allow him to give di- 

1B rections to his domeſtics about their entertainment. He 

= therefore barcly ordered that dinner ſhould be ſerved 
up in the hall of 4jo/lp. The entertainment was got 

Ji! ready with ſo much celerity and opulence, as ſurpriſed 

Fol and aſtoniſhed his gueſts. They did not know that the 

8 hall of Apollo was a watchword, and fignified that the 
il feaſt ſhould amount to fifty thouſand drachms. 

If good eating and drinking were capable of procu- 
ring ſolid glory, Lucullus was the greateſt man of his 
Sa: | | 
What is reported of the Emperour Probus, who holds 
one of the firſt places in the number of great princes, 
and under whom the Roman empire arrived at the 
higheſt pitch of happineſs, deſerves our admiration. 
During his war with Perſia, as he was —_— at dinner 
upon the bare ground, and eating a meſs of pork and . 
peaſe, word was brought him that the Perfan ambeſ- , 
ſadours were arrived. Without changing either his po- 4 

i ll ſture or dreſs, which was no other than a purple coat, 

78 but made of woollen, and a cap which he wore for want | 

1 ot hair, he ordered them to be introduced, and told 

them that he was the Emperour, and they might go and Pt 
tell their maſter, that if he did not take care, he 

A would, in a month's time, lay all kis fields as naked 

1 of trees and corn as his head was of hairs; and, at the 

=. ſame time, he took off his cap, to make them the bet- 

ter comprehend his meaning. He then invited them to 
eat part of his -linner, in caſe they were hungy; if not, 
they had nothing to do but to go back immediately. 
The ambaſſadours made their report to their prince, who 
' was in a terrible fright, as well as his ſoldiers, that they 
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had to deal with a people who were ſuch profeſſed ene- 
mies to luxury and pleaſures. He came in perſon to 
meet the Emperour, and granted him whatever he de- 
m A i a artnet 
By comparing all I have hitherto mentioned, con- 
cerning pomp and i on the one ſide, what- 
ever is apt to make a ſplendid appearance, riches, mag- 
nificent 2 2, furniture, fine cloaths, and a table 


moſt ſumptuouſſy and delicately ſpread; and on the o- 
ther, poverty, Smplicity, frugality, and modeſty, but 


attended with victories, triumphs, conſulſhips, dictato- 


rial power, and the empire of the world; I leave it to 
the judgment of any man of good ſenſe and reaſon, on 


Which fide lies the noble and great, and which he 
thinks deſerves moſt his eſteem and admiration. The 


deciſion will not be difficult. And it is this natural 
and unſtudied ſentiment which J look upon as the rule 
of good taſte in the point of ſolid glory and real gran- 
deur. 3 | : . 5 
In quoting theſe ancient examples of modeſty and 
frugality, I have no deſign of propoſing them as per- 
fect models for us to follow. Our age and manners. 


cannot bear with ſo maſculine and robuſt a virtue. 


There are, beſides, certain rules of decency to be obſer- 
ved, and in every ſtate and condition, things may be 
reduced to an honeſt and commendable mediocrity, 
which will juſtify and correct the uſe of them. But ſure 
we ought to be much concerned and aſhamed to ſee how 
far the ancient Pagans have outſtripped us in virtue 
and it is our duty to take ſome pains at leaſt to conform 
ourſelves in a ſmall degree to thofe primitive rules, 
though we are not happy enough to have any longer 
the courage and liberty of attaining to them in perfec- 
nom, 1 1 

I defire to know, whether thoſe great princes I have 
ſpoke of, thoſe men of extraordinary talents and ſape- 
riour genius, had not the taſte of real greatneſs and ſo- 
hd glory; whether all nations and ages have been miſ- 


taken, in the high encomiums they have given; and 


whether any one ever ventured to charge them with ha- 
ving debaſed either the nobility of their birth, the dig- 
nity of their ſtation, or the majeſty of the empire; and 

| el bald 1g! whether, 


, 


whether, on the other hand, theſe were not the qualities 
which raiſed them the higher, and have univerſally 
drawn upon them the eſteem, love, and admiration of 
poſterity. Can any private perſon now imagine himſelf 
a better judge of real glory than they were, or ſhould 
he think himſelf unhappy, or diſhonoured, by being 
found in ſuch illuſtrious company, and ſtanding by a 
Frajan, an Antoninus, or a Marcus Aurelius? Shall we 
Pay a greater regard to an Apicius, who ſetting up for 
a perfect maſter in the art of cookery, infected and cor- 
rupted his age by that wretched ſcience ; gui ſcientiam 
pepinæ profeſſus, diſciplina ſua ſeculum infecit? Shall we 
prefer to the great examples I have quoted, thoſe of 
Caligula, Nero, Otho, Viteliius, Commodus, or Helioga- 
balus ? For, through an ineſtimable happineſs, all the 
41 in general, and without exception, have 
een of the character I here recommend; and all the 
bad Emperours in general are found in the oppoſite 
claſs, with all the vices which I condemn. 


* 


Of honours and preferments. 


Oſts of preferment, and the marks of reſpect an- 
1 nexed to them, may have wherewithal to flatter 
the ambition and vanity of mankind, but in themielves 
do not procure them any real glory or ſolid 1 
as they are foreign to them, as they are not always the 
proof and recompenſe of merit, as they add nothing to 
the good qualities either of body or mind, as they cor- 
rect none of our faults, but often, on the contrary, ſerve 
only to multiply and make them more remarkable, by 
making them public, and expoſing them to a clearer 
view. Good judges, without ſuffering themſelves to 
be carried away by a vain ſhew, have ever looked up- 
on high poſts as a burden which they were loaded with, 
rather than honoured by ; an4 the higher they have been 
raiſed, the heavier and more dreadful the weight has 
appeared. There is nothing ſtrikes fo much upon the 
eyes of mankind, as royalty and ſovereign power, and 
— nothing, 
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nothing, at the ſame time, is more grievous and burden- 
ſome. The glory which ſurrounds it, makes us deſer- 
vedly admire ſuch perſons as have had the courage to re- 
faſe it; and the labour and pains which are inſeparable 
from it, makes us ſtill more admire ſuch as richly dif- 
charge all the duties belonging to it. 

Tacitus and Probus, who did ſo much honour to their 
ſtation, were both advanced to the empire againſt their 
inclination. The firſt urged his great age and weakneſs, 
as diſabling him from marching ac the head of an army; 
but the whole ſenate anſwered, That the empire was 
intraſted to his underſtanding and prudence, and that it 
was his merit they chcſe, and not his perſon. And a 
letter which Probus wrote to one of the principal offi- 
cers of the empire, fully lets us into his real ſentiments. 
6 [ never defired,” ſays he, the place I poſſeſs; I 
« was raiſed to it againſt my will, and continue in it 
only through an apprehenſion of expoſing the repu- 
e blic and myſelf to new dangers by deſerting it.? 

Theſe examples ſhew us, that there is nothing really 
great in poſts of honour, but the danger which ſur- 
rounds them; that the trueſt glory lies in a generous 
contempt of them, or in accepting them only for the 
public good; that ſolid | rants conſiſts in the renun- 
ciation of greatneſs itſelf ; that a man becomes a ſlave 
to it from the moment he is fond of it, and that he is 
ſuperiour to it only by contemning it. | 


7 
| 
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Of victories, noble birth, abilities, and reputation. 

x I Join all theſe under one title, though very different 
in themſelves, þecauſe they have all ſomething in 

them extremely flattering, and apt to miſlead, and 
ſeem to contain ſomewhat more perſonal and peculiar to 
thoſe who poſſeſs them. But though they are ſuperiour 
in degree to the other advantages already ſpoke of, yet 


ſolid glory and real greatneſs do notwithſtanding not 
conſiſt in them. | 
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Of victories. 


If there be any thing capable of raiſing a man above 
the ſtate of humanity, and giving. him a diſtinguiſhing. 
- ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind, it ſeems to be the 
glory which ariſes from battles and victories. A prince, 
2 eneral, marching at the head of a numerous army, 
whoſe eyes are all bent upon him; who, by a fingle 
ſignal, gives action to that vaſt body whereo he is the 
foul, and ſets an hundred thouſand arms in motion ; 
whe carries terrour and conſternation along with him 
where-ever he goes; who ſees, the ſtrongeſt ramparts 
and higheſt towers fall low before him ; at whoſe pre- 
ſence, in a word, the whole univerſe trembling and af- 
2 18 frighted keeps filence ; ſuch a man ſeems to be ſome- 
3 ce Dans grand, and i in a great meaſure to reſemble 
| enty. | : 
And yet, if we WL rationally, and without pre- ; 
judice, examine the famous heroes of antiquity, thoſe | 
1 illuſtrious conquerours, we ſhall often find that this glit- 
18 tering ſhew of warlike actions is but a vain phantom, 
| which may impoſe upon us at a diſtance, but diſappears 
ll. and vaniſhes in proportion as we give it a nearer view; 
i \' and that all this pretended glory has often had no other 
[ 
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principle and foundation than ambition, avarice, inju- 
' Rice, and cruelty. 
| | | Can we call the furious diſpoſition of Alexander, 
which led him into diftant and unknown countries, on— 
ly with a view to plunder them, by any other name 
| . than madneſs? Was he wiſe for carrying off from every 
| private man, from every country, what was held moſt 
1 dear and valuable, and for ſpreading deſolation where- 
Wo ever he came, beginning with Greece, to which he owed 
8 his education ? How intoxicated muſt- he have been 
with glory, who thought the whole world too little for 
18 him? He ove day aſked a pirate, whom he had taken, 
= what right he thought he had to infeſt the ſeas? © The 
We « ſame,” anſwered. he boldly, “ that you have to over- 
| | | * run the world, But becauſe I do it in a ſmall veſſel, 
| * Tam called a robber; ; and you are named a congue- 
e rour, for doing it with a great fleet.“ A very ſharp 
anſwer, and, what is more, a true one. | | 
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What was it that extinguiſhed in the heart of Cæſgar 
all the ſentiments of fidelity, ſubmiſſion, juſtice, huma- 
nity, and gratitude he owed to his republic, who had 
taken him from the reſt of the citizens to advance him 
to the higheſt offices of command, and laviſhly beſtow | 
on him honours and preferments, but an immoderate 
ambition, and an illuſion of falſe glory, which infpired 
him with an ardent deſire of ſeeing all mankind under 
ſubjection to him, and led him to ſay, that he would 
rather chuſe to be the principal man in a village than 
the ſecond in Rome? What other motive induced him 
to turn thoſe very arms againſt his country ſhe had pur 
into his hands to be employed againſt the enemies of 
the ſtate, and to make uſe of all the power and great- 
he held only of her, to put her to the ſword, after 
aving deluged ber in the blood of her children? He 
doubtleſs thought, as Civilis the chief of the rebele, 
who endeavoured to ſhake off the Roman yoke, had ex- 


preſſed it, that nothing was unlawful to a man who had 


taken up arms, nor any body accountable for a victory; 


 vidtorice rationem non reddi. | 


To paſs a right and ſound judgment upon theſe fa- 
mous conquerours, it is neceſſary to teach youth careful- 
ly to diſtinguiſh what is valuable in them from what de- 
ſerves to be cenſured. In doing juſtice to their courage, 
activity, ability in buſineſs, and prudence, they muſt be 
blamed. for frequently mittaking the uſe they ſhould” 
have made of thoſe great qualifications, and employing 
ſuch talents as in themſelves are always valuable to the 


gratification of their vices and paſſions, which ſhould 


dave been made ſubſervient only to virtue. 


Of nobility of birth. 


It muff be owned there is a powerful charm in nobi- 


tity of birth, and the antiquity of families, to procure: 
eſteem, and gain upon the inclinations of mankind, 


We i: reſpect, which it is natural to have for noble- 


men, is a kind of homage we think ourſelves ſtill 


_ obliged to pay to the memory of their anceſtors, for the 


great fervices they have done the tate, and is the con 
tinued payment of a debt which could not fully be dif- 
2 charged 


ay | { 24 J 


charged to them in perſon, and for this reaſon extends 
deo heir poſteri . - 
Beſides the tie of gratitude, which engages us not to 
limit our reſpect for great men to the time wherein 
they lived, as they do not themſelves confine their zeal 
to ſuch narrow bounds, but ſtrive to become uſeful to 
future ages, the public intereſt requires, that we thould 
pay this tribute of honour and regard to their deſcen- 
dents, as it is an engagement to them to ſupport and 
perpetuate the reputation of their anceſtors in their fa- 
mily, by endeavouring to perpetuate alſo the ſame 
virtues, which have rendered their predeceſſors ſo il- 
„n,, 36 61 g <6 
But to make this honour which is paid to nobility a 
real homage, it muſt be voluntary, and proceed from 
the heart. The moment it is claimed as a debt, or 
forcibly demanded, the right to it is loſt, and it changes 
into hatred and contempt. | People are too well pleaſed 
with themſelves not to be offended at the haughtineſs 
of a man who thinks every thing is due to him becauſe 
he is well- born, and looks down from the height of his 
own ſtation with contempt upon the reſt of mankind. 
For what mighty glory is it, in reality, to reckon up 
a long ſeries of anceſtors illuſtrious by their virtues, 
without bearing any reſemblance to them ? Is the me- 
rit of others transferred upon us? or, will a large 
collection of family- pictures hung round a hall, make 
a man conſiderable? If the honour of families con- 
fiſts in, being able to trace back their pedigree to 
diſtant ages, till they loſe themſelves in the darkneſs 
of an obſcure and unknown antiquity, we are all equally - 
noble ia this reſpect; for we had all an original equally 
ancient. | \ * 1 | 
Me muſt therefore return to the only ſource of true 
nobility, which is virtue and merit. It is honourable 
to ſupport the glory of one's anceſtors by actions which 
correſpond with their reputation; and it is alſo glorious | 
to leave a title to one's deſcendents, which is not bor- 
rowed from our predeceſſors; to become the head and 
author of our own ability; and, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Tiberius, who was deſirous of hiding the defect of birth 
f : wh . in 
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in Curtius Rufus, though otherwiſe. a very great man, 
To'be born of one's owgp /tIf, NO RES TGA 
<«; cannot,“ ſaid formerly an illuſtrious Roman, Who 
was reproached by the nobility for his low extraction, 
publicly produce the portraits of my anceſtorb their 
% triumphs, nor their conſulſhips; but if need be,; 1 
« can produce the military rewards Þ have been ho. 
4 npured with; I can ſhew the ſcars: of the wounds T 
« have received in fighting for my country. Theſe 
are my portraits, theſe my title to nobility, Which L 
% have not borrowed from my anceſtors, but acquired 
by the labours and dangers I have undergone,”? “ 
The Emperor Ye/pafien, without being afhamed of 
an object which continually renewed the remembrance 
of his original, went conſtantly every year, even after 
he came to the empire, to paſs his ſummer in a'fmall 
country-houſe near Rieti, where he was born, and to 
which he would never make any addition or embelliſh- 
ment. His ſon Titus cauſed himſelf to be carried thi- 
ther in his laſt illneſs, that he might die in the place 
where his father had begun and ended his days. Per- 
tinax, the greateſt man of his age, and ſoon after ad- 
vanced to the empire, during the three years he tarried 
in Liguria, lodged in his father's houſe; and raiſi ug a 
great number of fine buildings around it, he left the 
cottage in the midſt, an illuſtrious monument of his 
low birth, and his greatneſs of ſoul. One would think 
that theſe princes affected to recall the memory of their 
former condition, ſo much the greatneſs of their per- 
ſonal merit (ſenſible it could ſuſtain itſelf) was above 
any outward ſupport. In ſhort, we do not ſee through- 
out the whole Roman empire, that any body ever re- 
proached them with the obſcurity of their original, or 
abated one tittle of the veneration their virtues procured 
them upon this account. tte, = 
John de Broigni, Cardinal de Viviers, who preſided 
at the council of Confance as Dean of the Cardinals, 
had been a hog-driver in his infancy. ' Some monks 
paſſing by as he was buſied in that ſorry employment, 
and taking notice of bis wit and vivacity, offered to 
carry him to Rome, and bring him up to ſtudy.” The 
boy accepted of their offer, and went ftraight to a ſhoe- 
Line | a maker 
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maker to buy a pair of ſhoes for his j journey; ; the ſhoe- 


maker tryſted him with part of. the price, and told 
him, ſmiling, he ſhould pay the reſt when he was made 
a, cardinal. He became. a cardinal in reality, and was 
not only not unmindful of his former low condition, 
but tcok care to perpetuate: the memory of it. In a 


chapel he built at Geaeva, overagainſt the gate of St 


Peter's chureh, he cauſed this adventure to be engraved, 
where he is lepreſented young, and without ſhoes, kee p- 
ing hogs under a tree; and all around the wall are the 
fgures of ſhoes, to expreſs the favour he had received 
from the ene een 1 has: monument is all: pang 
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| How, ſplendid ſoever the glory of arms and birth may 
pooency there is ſtill ſomething which more nearly con- 
cerns us in the honour ariſing from learning and the 
talents of the mind. This jeems to be more our own 


product, and a matter wholly peculiar to us. It is not 


limited, like that of arms, to certain times and occa- 


ſions, nor depends upon a thouſand foreign aſſiſtances. 


It gives a man a ſuperiority far more agrecable than 
that which proceeds from riches, birth, or employ- 
ments, as theſe are all external; es the mind is 


N properly our own, and rather is ourſelves, and enters 


into our very eſſence. 
Yet it is not the mind alone which makes the ſolid 


| glory of a man. Suppoſe him excellent in himſelf, and 


et off with the knowledge of every thing that is moſt 
curious in the ſciences, philoſophy, mathematics, hi- 
Rory, the belles lettres, poetry, and eloquence. All 
theſe make a man learned, but do not make him good. 
Non faciunt tones iſia, ſed autos. And it a man be on- 
ly learned, what is he oft but a vain, obſtinate creature, 
full of himſelf, and deſpiſing all others; and in one 
word, an animal of glory? For thus 7 billing deſcribes 
the moſt learned among the Heathen, Animal gloriz. 
Can any thing. be more pitiful, or more contempti- 
ble, than ſuch a man, vainly puffed up with the notion 
of his own learning and abilities, greedy and inſatiable 
r praiſe, feeding upon wind and ſmoke, and — 
448-1 only 
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only to live in the opinion of others? Philip, the father 
of Alexander the Great, beautifully expoſed the ridicu- 
louſneſs of this fault in a phyſician named Menecratus, 
who had the vanity to take upon himſelf the ſirname of 
Jupiter Servator, upon account of ſome extraordinary 
cures he had wrought, which he attributed wholly to 
his own ſkill. Having invited him to dinner, he was 
placed at a table by himſelf, on which was ſerved up a 
veſſel ſmoking with incenſe. The doctor at firſt 
thought himſelf highly honoured ; but having nothing 
to eat during the reſt of the entertainment, he ſoon per- 
ceived the meaning of the ſmoke of the incenſe ; and 


thus ſerving for a laughing-ſtock to the reſt of the com- 


pany, he carried from the feaſt, with the title of Jupiter, 
his hunger unſatisfied, and the ſhame he had fo juſtly 
deſerved in aſcribing the ſucceſs to his own abilities, 
which was derived from heaven. 

What therefore is capable of procuring honour in 
learning, and the talents of the mind, is not the learn- 
ing itſelf, nor the talents of the mind, but the good 
uſe that is made of them; and we may truly ſay, that 

modeſty infinitely advances the value and glory of them 
above any other circumſtance. It is a pleaſure to ſee 
great men ſometimes owning themſelves in the wrong, 
as the famous Hippocrates has done in relation to one 
of the ſutures of the ſcull, about which he had bcen 
led into a ' miſtake. Such a confeſſion, as Cel/us ob- 
ſerves, referring to the paſſage I am ſpeaking of, ſup- 
poſes an uncommon fund of merit in the perſon that 
makes it, and an elevation of foul which is very ſen- 
ſible that ſuch ſlips are not capable of being any pre- 
judice to it; whereas a little mind, which cannot hide 
its poverty, is careful to run no riſk, nor willingly to 
loſe the ſmalleſt ſhare of the little it poſſeſſes. - 


% 


This is looked upon as the deareſt and moft valuable 
treaſure belonging to mankind, even by perſons of the 
greateſt probity ; and an indifference concerning it, and 
much more the deſpiſing it, ſeem abſolutely diſallowable. 
What can be expected indeed from one that is uncon- 
cerned about the judgment which the reſt of the works 
Lt RS + _. and 
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and eſpecially men of honeſty, ſhall paſs upon his con- 
duct? It is not only, as Tally obſerves, the fign of pride 
=! and conceitedneſs, but the mark of having perfectly 

3 abandoned all modeſty. | , | ets 

| And yet to be over-ſolicitous after praiſe, to be greedy 

of it, and eager in purſuing it, and to feem in ſome 
meaſure to beg it, inſtead of being the character of a 
reat ſoul, is the moſt certain fign of a vain and light 
Epotion, which feeds upon wind, and takes the ſha- 
dow for the ſubſtance. . — 

Vet is this the weakneſs of the moſt part of mankind, 

and ſometimes even of ſuch as are diſtinguiſned by pe- 

culiar merit, which leads them often to ſeek for glory 
where it 1s not to be found. | 

Philip of Macedon was not the moſt ſcrupulous in his 

choice of the means which were to procure him a ſolid 

repatation. He was fond of every Kind of glory, and 
on every ſubject. He was an oratour, vain of his elo- 
gquence. He reckoned upon the victories his chariots 
- had gained in the Olympic games, and took great care 

to have them engraved on his coins, He gave lectures 

on mufic, and undertook to correct the maſters of it; 
which occaſioned one of them to make that ingenious 
anſwer, which, without offending him, might eaſily 

have let him into his miſtake ; God forbid, Sir, you 

:* ſhould ever be fo unhappy as to know theſe matters better 

i than I do. He himſelf gave a like leſſon to his fon, up- 

78 bi on obſerving at an entertainment that he had ſhewed 

$i too much ſkill in muſic ; Are you not aſhamed, ſays he 

1 to him, that you can Hing ſo auell? In ſhort, there are 

certain branches of knowledge, which are very com- 

1 mendable in particular people, whoſe buſineſs it 1s to 

- = follow them, that a prince ought but ſlightly io be ac- 

r _ qQuainted with, as it would be below = to affect a 
4 greater ſkill in them, and as his time ought to be taken 

1 | up with matters of more weight and importance. 

* 3 if 1 Nero, who did not want for wit and ſpirit, was bla- 
© | med for neglecting the occupations proper to his ſta- 
tion, and amuſing himſelf with engraving, painting, 
ſinging, and driving of chariots. A prince. who has 

a taſte of true glory, does not aſpire to ſuch a reputa- 
tion. He underſtands what it is deſerves his applica- 

: 5 | | | tion, 
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tion, and from what he ſhould abſtain ; and how great 

an inclination: ſoever he may have for the ſciences, e- 

ven thoſe that are moſt. valuable, he does not give up; 
himſelf entirely to them, but ſtudies them in a prince- 

ly manner, i. e. with that ſober and diſcreet moderation, 
which Tacitus admired in his father-in-law Agricola; 
Retinuit, quod eff difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. 

Tully finds a pitiful vanity in the ſecret joy which 
Demoſthenes felt upon hearing himſelf praifed by a poor 
herb-woman, as he was 2 by. And yet he him 
ſelf was much fonder of commendation than the Greet 
JJJkͤ;ö;— ES. | 

This he freely owns. upon an occaſion, where he 
ſurpriſingly deſcribes the effects of human weak neſs. 

He was returning from Sicily, where he had been que- 
ſor, with a ſtrong imagination, that nothing was talk- 
ed of in Italy but himſelf, and that his queitorſhip was 
a ſubje in every body's mouth. Paſſing by Puxxoli, 
whither the baths had drawn abundance of company, 
Is it long, ſays ſomebody to him, ſince you left Rome? 
Eras what is doing there? I, fays he, in great ſur- 
"= e, am juſt come from my province. That is true, 
ſays the other, I beg pardon, from Africa. No, an- 
ſwers Tally, with an air of ſcorn and indignation, from 
Sicily. Why, ſays, a third, who pretended to know 
more than the reſt, do not you know that he has been 
queſt at Syracuſe? where indeed he had not, for his 
Province lay in a different part of the iſland. Tully was 
* out of countenance, and to get rid of the affair, 
threw himſelf into the croud, and fo marched off. 
And this adventure, he adds, was more uſeful to him, 
2 all the compliments he had expected could have 
een. * | 2 
Hence we have a copy of the greateſt part of man- 
| kind, and often without their own perceiving it. For 
to hear Tully talk, he was as remote as poſſible from 
any ſuch weakueſs. Nihil eſt in me inane, ſays he to 
Brutus, neque enim debet. Nobody, ſays he again in 
« A letter to Cato, was ever leſs fond of commendation 
and the vain applauſes of the people than I am. 
, To comprehend. the better how little and mean this 
vanity is, we need bat open our eyes, and conſider how 
1 5 = + great 
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great and noble is the oppoſite conduft. A few par- 
_ ticulars, which I ſhall here explain, will ſet the matter 
-in a clear light. | #4 5 
I. To bear praiſe with pain, and to ſpeak of one's 
„%%% VVV 
This virtue, which ſeems to throw a veil over the 
-moſt glorious actions, and is careful only to conceal 
them, ſerves to ſet them off the more, and give them 
a greater luſtre. _ - 35 
Niger, who took the title of Emperour in the eaſt, re- 
fuſed the panegyric they would have ſpoke in his praiſe, * 
and made himſelf the more deſerving of it by the mo- 
tives upon which he refuſed it. Make, ſays he, a pa- 
negyric upon the commanders of old, that what they 
have done may teach us what we ſhould do. For it is 
a jeſt to ſpeak in praiſe of a man that is alive, and eſpe - 
cially a prince; it is not to commend him for doing 
well, but to flatter him in hopes of a reward. For m: 
own part, I ſhould chuſe to be beloved whilſt I live, 
and praiſed when I am dead. | 5 
II. Heartily to contribute to the reputation of others. 
Scipio Africanus, that he might procure his brother. 
the conduct of the important war which was to be madg 
againſt Antiochus the Great, engaged to ſerve under 
him as cne of his lieutenants. 1 this ſubaltern poſt, 
he was ſo far from endeavouring to divide the honour 
of the victory with his brother, that he made it both 
a duty and a pleaſure to leave the whole glory of it en- 
_ tirely to him, and to make him his equal in every re- 
ſpect, by the defeat of an enemy no leſs formidable 
than Hannibal, and by the title of Afaticus, as glo- 
rious as that of Africanus. „ 
M. Aurelius, by a like delicacy, and as generous a 
diſregard of glory, denied himſelf the pleaſure of at- 
tending upon his daughter Lucilla into the eaſt, whom 
he married to Lucius Verus, who was at that time en- 
gaged in the war with Parthia, leſt his preſence ſhould 
give a Check to the growing reputation of his ſon- in- 
law, and ſeem to draw upon himſelf the honour of put- 
ting an end to that important war, to the other's pre- 
jadice. 1 | 6.9, 
\ Lelius, the intimate friend of the ſecond Scipio, had 
Ein. Ce twice 
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twice pleaded in a very important cauſe, and the jud- 
ges had twice ordered' a more ample inquiry. The 
parties exhorting fim not to be diſcouraged, he per- 
ſuaded them to put their affair into the hands of Gal- 
ba, who was a fitter perſon than he, to plead for them, 
as he ſpoke with more force and vehemence. In ſhort, 
Gala, in one ſingle audience, carried all their voices, 
and abſolutely gained his cauſe. Such a diſintereſted 
diſpoſition in point of reputation, muſt be owned to 
have ſomething very great in it. But, ſays Cicero, it 
was then cuſtomary to do juſtice to another's merit 
without ſcruple. Erat omnino tum mos, aut faciles ut 
in ſian cg trüb 8 
1 have always admired the ingenuity and candour of 
Virgil, who was under no apprehenfion, by introdu- 
cing Horace to Mzcenas, of raifing himſelf a rival, that 
might contend with him for wit and genius; and if 
not entirely carry away, at leaſt divide with him the 
favours and good graces of their common protector. 
But, ſays Horace, we do not live thus at Mæcenas s. Ne- 
ver was houſe more removed from mean ſentiments 
than his, nor a purer and more noble manner of living 
any where practiſed. The merit and credit of one ne- 
ver gave any offence'to the other. Every one has his 
place, and is content with it. xe = * 
III. To /acriſice his own reputation for the good of the 
. OTE public. | | #7 
There are ſome occaſions, where an honeſt' man is 
obliged to facrifice his reputation to preſerve” his vir. 
tue; to give up his glory for a time, that he might 
not part with his conſcience, and march with a Am 
reſolution where duty calls him amidſt reproach and 
infamy, by courageouſly deſpiſing the contempt that 
is fixed upon him. Nothing is a greater ſign of a ſtea- 
dy adherence to virtue, than a facrifice ſo generous and 
fo diſagreeable to human nature. 3 | 
Plutarch obſerves that Pericles, at a time when all 
the citizens were crying out againſt him, and blaming 
his conduct, like an able pilot, who in a ſtorm. re- 
. gards only the rules of his art for ſaving the ſhip, and 
| overlooks the cries, lamentations, and prayers of all, 
.around him ; that Pericles, I ſay, after having taken 
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all poſi b'e precaution. for the ſecurity of the ſtate, pur- 
ſued his own ſcheme, without troubling himſelf about 
the murmurs, complainings, threats, injurious bal- 
lads, railleries, inſults, and accuſations thrown out a- 
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This example is well known, but is now ſcarce fol- 
lowed by any body. Men are not attached to the ſtate 
by any real ties, they often ſerve the public out of a. 
view to private intereſt. Upon the leaſt diſguſt they 
quit the ſervice; and this diſguſt is often founded up- 
on a falſe notion of honour, which takes offence at a 
very juſt preference. There are few who talk and think. 
like the Lacedæmonian, that ſeeing himſelf left out of 
the new erected council, ſaid he was overjoyed to find 
there were three hundred men. in the city that were bets 

ter than himſelf. 1 


ereis 22 glory and i real greatneſs con ſiſt. 


X 7 Hatever is external to a man, whatever may be 
VV common to good and bad, does not make him 
truly valuable. We muſt judge of a man by the heart. 
From thence proceed great deſigns, great actions, and 
great virtues. Solid glory, which cannot be imitated 
by pride, nor equalled by pomp, reſides in the ſource 
of perſonal qualifications and noble ſentiments. To be 

good, liberal, beneficent, and generous ;. to value 
riches only for the ſake of diſtributing them, places of 
honour for the ſervice of our country, power and cre- 
dit to be in a condition to ſuppreſs: vice and reward 
virtue; to be really good without ſeeking to appear 
fo; to bear poverty nobly, to ſuffer injuries and. af- 
fronts with patience, to ſtifle reſentments, and do all 
forts of good offices to an enemy, when we. have it in 
our power to be revenged of him; to prefer the pu- 
blic good to every thing beſide, to ſacrifice our wealth 
to it, our repoſe, life, and reputation, if required; 
this is what makes a man truly great, and really de- 

* . e | - | 

ſerving of eſteem. 5 
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Take away probity from the 'moſt eminent actions, 
dhe moſt valuable diſpoſitions, and what are they but 
objects of contempt? Are the drunkenneſs of Alex- 
ander, the murder of his beſt friends, his infatiable 
_ thirſt after praiſe and flattery, and his vanity in deſt- 
ring to paſs for the ſon of Jupiter, though he did not 
believe it himſelf, are theſe conſiſtent with the charac- 
ter of a great prince? When we ſee Marius, and after "I 
him Sylla, pouring out the blood of the Roman citizens | 
in vaſt ftreams, for the- eſtabliſhment of their own 
power, can we pay any regard to their victories and 
triumphs ? | 4 acts 3 
On the other hand, when we hear the Emperour Ti- 
tus uſing that celebrated expreſſion, My friends, I have 
loft a day, becauſe he had done good to nobody ; and 
another, upon being preſſed to ſign a warrant for exe- 
cution, ſaying, I could wiſh I knew not how to aurite; 
or the Emperour Theodo/rus, after having ſet the priſon- 
ers at liberty on an Eaſter- day, Would to God J could 
alſo open the graves, and give life io the dead; when 
we ſee a young Scipio courageouſly ſurmounting a paſ- 
fion, which overcomes the greateſt part of mankind ; 
and upon another occaſion giving lectures of conti- 
nence and wiſdom to a young prince who had ſwerved 
from his duty; when we ſee a tribune of the people, 
a declared enemy of the ſaid Scipio's, loudly engaged 
in his defence againſt the unjuſt accuſers, who had con- 
ſpired his deſtruction ; and, Iaſtly, when we read in 
hiſtory. any actions of liberality, generoſity, difinter- _ 
eſtedneſs, clemency, or forgetfulneſs of injuries, is it 
in our power to refuſe them our eſteem and admiration, 
and do we not ſtill find ourſelves affected, after ſo ma- 
ny ages paſt, with the bare recital of them?; 
When the great Conde commanded the Spanzh army 
in Flanders, and laid ſiege to one of the French towns, 
a ſoldier being ill treated by a general officer, and 
ſtruck ſeveral times with a cane for ſome diſreſpectful 
words he had let fall, anſwered very coolly, that he 
could ſoon make him repent of it. Fifteen days af- = 
ter, the ſame general officer ordered the colonel of the 
trenches, to find him out a bold and intrepid fellow in 
his regiment, for a notable piece of work he wanted 
to 
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to be done, for which he promiſed a reward of a hun- 
. dred piſtoles. The foldier we are ſpeaking of, who 
paſted for the braveſt of the regiment, offered his ſer- 
vice, and going with thirty of his comrades, which he 
was left to make choice of himſelf, he diſcharged his 
commiſſion, which was a very hazardous one, with 
incredible courage and good fortune. Upon his re- 
turn, the general officer highly commended him, and 
gave him the hundred piſtoles he had promiſed. The 
foldier preſently diſtributed them among his comrades, 
faying, he did not ſerve for pay, and demanded only, 
that if his late action ſeemed to deſerve any recom- 
penſe, they would make him an officer. And now, 
Sir, adds he to the general officer, who did not know 
him, I am the ſoldier you abuſed ſo much fifteen days 
ago, and I told you I would make you repent of it, The 
general officer in great admiration, and melting into 
tears, threw his arms around his neck, ' begged his 
pardon, and gave him a commiſſon that very day. 
The great Conde took a pleaſure in telling this ſtory, 
oy" the braveſt action in the ſoldier he had ever heard 
of. | EE Mg 
Henry II. of France, (if T am not miſtaken), having 
offered the famous Henry de Me/mes the place of advo- 
cate-general, he took the liberty to reprefent to his: - 
Majeſty, that the place was not vacant. It is, anfwer- 
ed the King, becauſe I am diffatisfhed with the perſon 
that fills it. Fxcu/e me, Sir, anſwered Henry de Mejmes, 
after having modeſtly ſpoke in defence ot the perſon 
' accuſed, I had rather tear up the ground with my nails, 
than enter into that poſt through ſuch a gate, The 
King gave ear to his remonſtrance, and continued the 
advacate-general in his place; who coming the next 
day to thank him for the ſervices he had done him, 
Henry de Meſmes would ſcarce accept of his acknow- 
ledgments for an action which he ſaid was an indiſpen- 
fable duty, and could net have been omitted without 


diſgracing himſelf for ever. EY 
And here I muſt aſk, when we read of ſuch actions, 
can we poſſibly reſiſt the impreſſion they make upon 
our hearts? It is the voice and teſtimony of an upright, 
| found, and pure nature, not yet corrupted by ill ex- 
Cs . aipples 
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amples and bad principles, which ſhould be the rule 
of our judgments, and in a manner the baſis of this 
-taſte of ſolid glory and real greatneſs I am now ſpeak- 
ing of. And it is our buſineſs only to attend to this 
voice, to conſult it univerſally, and conform to it. 
I know very well, that ſomething elſe is requiſite, 
beſides precepts and examples, to make a man thus ſu- 
periour to the ſtrongeſt ons, and that God alone can 
inſpire him with theſe ſentiments of nobleneſs and. 
grandeur, as the Heathens themſelves inform us. - But 
we cannot too much inculcate theſe principles upon 
youth; and it were to be wiſhed they could never hear 
any other diſcourſe, and that theſe precepts were con- 
tinually in their ears. The principal fruit of hiſtory 
is to preſerve and ſupport in them thoſe ſentiments of 
probity and integrity we bring into the world with us; 
or, if they have ſwerved from them, to draw them 
back by degrees, and rekindle in them thoſe precious 
| ſparks, by cke. examples of virtue. 
When, upon every point of hiſtory that is read to 
them, or at leaſt upon the brighteſt and moſt important, 
they are aſked what they think, what ſeems beautiful, 
great, and commendable ; and on the other hand, what 
appears blameable and contemptible ; it ſeldom hap» 
| pens but youth anſwer juſty and rationally, and paſs a 
ſound and equitable judgment upon all that is ſet be- 
fore them. It is this anſwer, this judgment, which, as 

I have already ſaid, is in them the voice of nature and 
right reaſon, and cannot be ſuſpected as not being ſug- 

, geſted to them, that becomes to them the rule of a 
good taſte with reſpect to ſolid glory and true great- 
neſs, When they ſee a Regulus expoſing himſelf to the 
moſt cruel torments, rather than break his word; a 
Cyras and a Scipio making a public profeſſion of con- 
tinence and wiſdom ; all the ancient Romans, ſo il- 
luſtrious, and fo generally eſteemed, leading a poor, 
frugal, and ſober life; and, on the other hand, ſee ac- 

tions of treachery, debauchery, diſſoluteneſs, low and 
ſordid avarice, in great and conſiderable perſons, they 
heſitate not a moment before they pronounce in favour 

of the ſide they ought, 3 3 

One would think nothing could be added to * 
f | | - nodvie 


— . | 


noble entiments which the Putyaies give us of human 


- power and greatneſs, or to the examples of virtue 


which I have quoted above in ſuch great abundance. 
But let us hear what a wife man ſays, who was brought 
up, not in the ſchool of Plato or Socrates, but of Fe/us 
Chris, I mean St Auguſtine, who, after having drawn 
the character of a great prince; teaches: us, by one 
circumſtance he adds to the deſcriptions of the ancients, 
wherein ſolid glory conſiſts, and how far Chriſtianity 
exceeds the Pagan virtues, which were principally 
founded in vanity and pride. | W 


. 


« We do not call Chriftian princes great and hap- 


* py,“ fays this father, ſpeaking of the emperours, 


for having reigned long, or for dying in peace, and 
leaving their children behind them on the throne, 
« for having conquered the enemies of the tate, or 
s ſuppreſſed an inſurrection, advantages which are. 
© common to them with ſuch princes as are worſhip-' 
«c pers of devils. But we call them great and happy, 


„hen they make juſtice to flouriſh, and amidſt the 


te praiſes that are given them, and the reſpects that 
are paid them, do not grow proud; but remember 
they are men; when they ſubmit their power to the 
1 ſovereign power of the Lord of kings, and make it 


% ſubſervient only to the eſtabliſnment of true reli 


ion; 

„when they fear God, love him, and worſhip Jim 3 
„ when they value not their kingdom in compariſon 
*© of him, and at a time they are under no apprehen- 
« fions of rivals or enemies; when they are ſlow to 
> r and ready to pardon ; when they puniſh, on- 
y for the good of the ftate, and not the gratifica- 
tion of their own vengeance, and pardon only with 


65 
_ © a view to correct, and not to give encouragement to 
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wickednefs ; when, being obliged to ufe ſeverity, 
they temper it with ſome action of mildneſs and cle- 
mency; when they are ſo much the more reſerved in 
« their pleaſures, as they are more at liberty to indulge 
85 lle in them; when they rather chuſe to com- 
mand their paſſions, than to govern all the nations 
* of the world; and WHEN THEY DO ALL THESE 
5 THINGS, NOT WITH A VIEW TO VAIN-GLORY, 
' l ur 


- 


E 


„ BUr THROUGH THE LOVE OF ETERNAL HAP- 
© p1NESS, pp Tutu og : 
It was not in the power of Paganiſin to inſpire ſuch 

noble ſentiments, and, at the ſame time, fo pure from 

all felf-love and vain- glory. Hzc omnia faciunt, uon 
 propter ardorem inanis gloriæ, ſed propter charitatem fe- 
licitatis eteruz. Nothing but the ſchool of Chriſ was. 
capable of raiſing man to ſo high a degree of perfection, 
as to make him abſolutely forget himſelf in the midſt of 
the greateſt actions, that he might refer them only to 

Gop, wherein his entire greatneſs and glory confifts.. 

For whilſt a man continues wrapt up in himſelf, let him 

make what efforts he will to appear great, and raiſe 

himſelf, he remains ſtill what he is, low and mean; 
and can really become great only by uniting himſelf to 
him who is the only ſource of all glory and greatneſs. 

Hence aroſe that innumerable company of Chriſtian 
heroes, of every condition, ſex, and age. Perſons of 
the greateſt rank and diſtinction laid down at the foot of 
the croſs their riches, grandeur, magnificence, dignities, 
ſciences, eloquence, and reputation, and counted all 
thoſe ſacrifices as of no value. Paulinus, the honour of 
France, and glory of his age, whilſt all the world ſtood 
in admiration at his generoſity, in diſtributing the im- 
menſe riches he poſſeſſed in. ſeveral provinces among 
the poor, thought he had yet done nothing, and com- 
pared himſelf to a wreſtler preparing to engage, or a 
man that was ready to ſwim over a river, who had nei- 
ther of them made any great progreſs by putting off 
their cloaths. | IR. 

What ſhall I ſay of the multitude of illuſtrious ladies 
who were ſome of them deſcended from the Scipios and 
the Gracchi, Paula, Olympias, Marcella, Melania, and 
did ſuch honour to the goſpel, by treading under foot 
the pomps and vanities of the world > How great Wes 

that ſpeech of Marcella, when, after ſhe had diſtributed 

all her goods to the poor, ſeeing Rome taken and pil- 
 laged by the Gorhs, thanked God ſhe had ſecured her 
wealth before, and that the loſs of the city had found 
her poor, and not made her (o! Qued pauperem illam 
non feciſſet captivitas, ſed inweniſſet. 1 | 

No triumph ever equalled that which Chriſtian hu- 

Ur ä mility 
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IB. 


niility gained in the perſon of Melania when ſhe went 


to Nela to viſit Paulinus. We have an eloquent de- 
ſcription of it given us by the ſaint himſelf. All her 


family, that is, the greateſt and moſt eminent perſons _ * 


in Rome, waited upon her, and reſolved, by way of ho- 
nour, to attend her in this journey with all the uſual 
pomp belonging to perſons of their quality. The A- 
pian way was covered over with -gilded and ſplendid 


coaches, with horſes richly harneſſed, and chariots of 


all kinds in abundance. In the midſt of this pompous 
train marched a lady venerable for her age, and ſtill 


more ſo for her grave and modeſt deportment, mounted 


on a little lean horſe, and clothed in a garment of plain 
ſerge. All eyes however were turned and fixed upon 

the humble Melania. Nobody took any notice of the 
gold, the ſilk, and purple, which glittered round her; 
the coarſe iuff extinguiſhed all that vain ſplendour, 
There was ſeen in the children what the mother had 
quitted and trampled under foot, as a ſacrifice to Fe/us 
Chrif. 5 85 5 ; 

| The great lords and ladies, who made up this pom- 


pous retinue, inſtead of being aſhamed of the vile and 


abje& condition the holy widow appeared in, thought 
it an honour to draw near to her, and touch her gar- 
ments, thinking by this humble. and reſpeQFful conde- 
ſcenſion to expiate the pride of their own riches and 
magnificence. Thus, upon this occaſion, the pomp of 
the Roman greatneſs paid homage to the poverty of the 
goſpel. _ . | 


el ace Seck he ockochootockchogkophekcks 
' Of profunc bifery.. 


HE rules and principles for the ſtudy of profane 
| hiſtory may be reduced to fix or ſeven. To re- 


duce this ſtudy to order and method: To obſerve what 


relates to uſages and cuſtoms : Principally to inquire 

after the truth : To endeavour to find out the cauſes of 
the riſe and fall of empires, the victory or loſz of battles, 
and events of the like nature: To ſtudy the character 


© of 


— 


* 
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of the pe ople and great men mentioned in hiſtory 1 To 
attend ſuch inſtructions as concern manners and the 
conduct of life: And, /aftly, carefully to take notice of 
every thing that relates to religion. 
| hs Divide the whole body of an hiſtory into certain 
parts and intervals, which at once lay before the mind 
a kind of general plan of the whole hiſtory, point our 
the principal events, and let us into the ſeries and Jura- 
tion of them. "Theſe diviſions muſt not be too many, 
leſt they throw us into confuſion and obſcurity. 
Thus the whole time of the Roman hiſtory from Ro- 
ths to Auguſtus,» which takes in ſeven hundred and 
twenty-three years, may be divided into five parts. 
The firſt diviſion from the building of the city in- 
cludes the reigns of the ſeven kings, which laſted twWo 
hundred and orty-four years. 
The ſecond is from the eſtabliſhment of che conſufs 


to the conqueſt of Rome, and takes in an hundred and 


twenty years. It includes the eſtabliſhment of the con- 
-ſuls, the tribunes of the people, the decemvirs, the mi- 
litary tribunes with conſular power, the liege and con- 
queſt or Fat. 

The third is from the ſacking cf Rome to the firſt Pu- 
nic war, and takes in an hundred and twenty- four years. 
It includes the conqueſt of Rome by the Gauls, the war 
with the Samnzites, and againit Pyrrhus, &c. 

So much CrVIO0gy as is ſofficient to give a clear 
and diſtinct idea, not of the preciſe year of every parti- 
cular fact, but, in general, of the age wherein the moſt 
conſiderable events fell out, is nced ful. 


Geography allo is abſelutely neceſſary for the boys, 


and for want of learning it when they are young, abun- 

dance of perſons continue ignorant of it all the reſt of 

their lives, and expoſe themſelves to ſuch miſtakes upon 
this ar ticle, as make them look ridiculous. 

II. It is a matter of great c- niequenee, whilſt we are 
upon the ſtudy of hi ſtory, to take nurice of the different 
uſages of coui:tries, the invention of arts, the reſpective 

manners of living, building, fighting, diſp ping cf 
ſieges, or defending towns, of building ſhips, and ſail- 
irg; the ceremonies of thezr max. iages, funerals, and 
ſacrifices z 
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ſacrifices; in a word, whatever relates to cuſtoms and 
(ROI | 


o 


ity. 5 a 1 
III. What makes the moſt eſſential qualification and 

indiſpenſable duty of an hiſtorian, points out at the 
ſame time-what ſhould be the principal care of every 
reader of hiftory. Now, we all know, that it is prin- 
cipally required of an hiſtorian, that being free from all 
paſſion and prejudice, he ſhould not preſume to advance 
.any falſehoods, and have always courage to ſpeak the 


truth. Negligences in his ſtyle may be paſſed over, but 


want of ſincerity is inexcuſable; and herein lies the 


difference between an hiſtory and a poem. As the prin- 


cipal end of a poem is to divert the reader, it neceſſa · 
rily ſhocks and offends him, if it wants art or elegance; 
whereas an hiſtory, however written, is always ſure to 
give pleaſure, if it is true, as it ſatisſies a deſire natural 
to mankind, who are fond of knowing, and always cu- 
rioas in inquiring after ſomething new, but cannot bear 
to be put off with falſchood inftead of truth, or idle 
1mapinations for real facts. ; | 
This love for truth, which we ſhould endeavour to 
inſtil into them as much as poſſible, may be of great ſer- 
vice to preſerve them from a bad taſte, which was for- 
merly very prevalent; I mean that of reading romances 
and fabulous tales, which by degrees extinguiſh the 
love and taſte of truth, and make the mind incapable 
-of attending to ſuch uſeful and ſerious leQures, as ſpeak 
more to the reaſon than the imagination. | 
IV. Endeavour to find out the cauſes of events. Po- 
1ybius, who was as able at the pen as at the ſword, and 
was no leſs a good writer than an excellent officer, takes 
notice in ſeveral places, that the beſt manner of writin 
and ſtudying hillory, is not to ſtop at the bare recital of 


facts, the gaining or loſing a battle, the riſe or fall of 


empires; but to ſearch into the reaſons of them, and 


join together all the circumſtances and conſequences 
attending them; to lay open, if poſſible, the ſecret de- 


ſigns and hidden ſprings in each event; to go back to 
the original of things, and the moſt diſtant prepara- 
tions; to diſtinguiſh the real cauſes of a war ER the 
ſpecicus pretences it is covered with; and above all 
to attend to what has decided the ſucceſs of an enter- 

| | pliſe, 
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as Hannibal. The pretexts are only a veil, which 
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- priſe, the fate of a battle, and the ruin of a ſtate. 


« Without this,” ſays he, © hiſtory gives the reader. 
« an agreeable ſpeftacle, but conveys no uſeful in- 
e ſtruction ; it ſerves to ſatisfy his curioſity for a mo- 
« ment, but is of no conſequence in the conduct of 
nne „ X 

He takes hence occaſion to lay down a very uſeful. 
principle for the ſtudy of hiſtory, which is to diſtinguiſh 


exactly three things, the beginnings, the cauſes, and 


the pretexts of a war. The beginnings are the firſt 
ſteps that are openly. taken, and follow upon the reſo- 
lations that are made in private; ſuch was the ſiege of 


| Saguntum. The cauſes are the different diſpoſitions of 


mens minds, particularly diſcontents, injuries teceived, 
and the hopes of ſucceſs ; ſuch, in the fact we are ſpeak- 
ing of, were the loſs of Szcily and Sardinia, joined to 
the impoſition of new taxes, and the favourable oppor- 
tunity of ſo able and experienced an officer at their head 


0 


ſerves to conceal the real cauſes. 

M. Boſuer, Biſhop of Meaux, obſerves likewiſe, in 
his difcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, that we muſt not 
only conſider the rife and fall of empires, but mutt alſo 
examine thoroughly the cau'es of their progreſs, and 


the reaſons of their declenſion. For,” ſays he, the 


„ fame Gop, who has hung the world together as it 
« were upon chains, and almighty as he is, hath. 
thought fit, for the eftabliſhmenr of order, that the 
« ſeveral parts of this great whole ſhould depend upon 
«© one another; the ſame God. hath been pleaſed ſo to 
direct the courſe of human affairs, as to have their 
dependencies and. proportions. . I mean, that men 
«and nations have had qualities ſuited to the eleva- 
** tion for which they were deſigned ; and except in 
ſome extraordinary cafes, wherein Gop would ſhew 
the mightineſs of his own arm, there have happened 
no great alterations, which have not had their cauſes 
in the preceding ages. And as in all affairs there is 
what prepares them, what determines to the under- 
taking of them, and what makes them ſucceed, the 
true knowledge of hiſtory is to obſerve at all times 
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events, and the important conjunctures Which brou gbt 
«« them to paſs. In ſhort, it is not enough to look 
ſtraight before us; I mean, to take a preſent view of 
the great events, which decide at once the fortune of 
empires. Whoever would thoroughly . underſtand 
% human affairs, muſt go further back, and obſerve the 
inclinations and manners, or, to ſay all in a word, 
the character both of the people that prevail in ge- 
neral, and of princes in particular; and, /a/ly, of 
all the extraordinary men, who, through the import- 
« ance of the ſtation they bore in the world, have con- 
« tributed well or ill to the change of eſtates, or fortune 
<< of ue „ SN ET III 
V. Study the character of the people and great men 
mentioned in hiſtory. For what regards the character 
of nations, I cannot do better than refer the reader to 
the remarks M. Beſuet has made upon this ſubjeR, in 
the fecond part of his diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory. 
We ſee there with infinite pleaſure, as in a review, 
all the nations and people of the world paſs before 
cur eyes, with their good and evil diſpoſitions, their 
manners, cuſtoms, and different inclinations ; Eg yp- 
rians, Afyrians, Perfians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans. 
We there fee all the kingdoms of the world rifing as 
it were out of the earth, gradually advancing by al- 
moſt an inſenſible increaſe, extending at laſt their con- 
queſts on every fide, arriving by different means at. 
the height of human greatneſs, and falling at once 
from that height by ſudden revolutions, and loft, as 
I may ſay, and ſunk into that nothing from whence 
they ſprung. But what is ſtill more worthy our at- 
tention is, that we ſee there the canſes of their ad- 
vancement and their fall, in the manners of the people, 
their characters, their virtues, and their vices. We 
learn there, not only to diſcover the ſecret and hidden 
{ſprings of human, politics, which give the mcvement 
to all actions and enterpriſes ; but to diſcern withal a 
ſovereign Being watching and preſiding over all, di- 
refting and conducting every event, and diſpoſing 
and abſclutely deciding the fate of all the kingdoms 
ani empires of the world. © 3 
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of che great and illuſtrious men, who have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the good or ill they have wrought in e- 
very nation. We muſt diligently apply ourſelves to 
ſtudy their genius, natural inclination, virtues, faults, 
particular and perfonal qualifications ; in a word, the 
peculiar diſpoſition' which prevails in them, and diſ- 
tinguiſhes them from the reſt of mankind; for that is 
properly to know them. Otherwiſe we ſee only the 
ſurface and outſide of them; and men are not to be 
diſcerned or judged of by their dreſs or their counte- 
nance onlx. „„ 5 . 

Neither muſt we expect to know them, principally, 
from ſuch of their actions as make the moſt glorious - 
fßgure. When they expoſe themſelves to the public, 
they may diflemble, and lie under a reſtraint, by aſ- | 
ſuming for a time the viſage and maſk which ſuits beſt. - 
with the character they are to ſupport. They ſhew 2 
themſelves mot to be what they are, in private, in 
the cloſet, and at home, when they are unreſerved, 
and without diſguiſe. It is there they act and talk as 
nature dir-&s. Pg 5 5 ; 
VI. Obſerve in hiſtory what relates to manners, and 
the conduct of life. | 8 
The obſervatious I .have alrcady mentioned, are 
not che only ones to be made, nor the moſt eſſential; 
ſach as relate to the regulation of. manners. are ſtill 
more important. | © The greateſt advantage,“ ſays 1 
Levy, in his excellent preface, ariſing from the 
„ knowledge of hiſtory, is, that you. may fee. there 
«© examples of every kind ſet in the cleareſt light. 
«©. You have patterns for your imitation . both in your 
* own private conduct, and in the adminiftratioa of 
“ public affairs; you ſee there alſo ſuch actions as are 
e vitious in their firſt ſetting out, are fatal in their e- 
c vent, and for that reaſon ought to be avoided.“ 
The caſe is near the ſame with the ſtudy of hiſtory 
as with travelling. If it is confined barely to the paſſ- 
ing over countries, the viſiting of cities, the exami- 
ning the beauty and magnificence of the buildings and 
public monuments, where is the mighty advantage 
attending it? Does it make a man wiſer, more regu- 
lar, or temperate ? Does it remove his prejudices, or - 
OT WS take 
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take away Jia errours The novelty and variety of theſe 
objects may amuſe him for a time, like a child, and he 
may gaze upon them with a ſtupid admiration. But 
if this is all, it is not to travel, but wander, and to 
| loſe both his time and trouble. Non eft hoc peregrina- 
ri, ſed errare. It is ſaid of Uly/es, that he took a view 
of abundance of cities, but not till after it had been 
obſerved before, that be applied himſelf to fludy the 
manners and genius of the people. 

VII. Carefully to take notice of every thing that 
bears any relation to-religion. : 

1 have one obſervation more to make upon, the 
fludy of hiftory, which conſiſts in carefully obſerving 


whatever relates to religion, and the great truths 


which are neceſſarily dependent upon it. For amidſt 


the confuſed chaos of ridiculous opinions, abſurd ce- 


remonies, impious ſacrifices, and deteſtable princi- 
ples, which idolatry, the daughter and mother of 1 ig- 
norance and corruption, has brought into the world, to 
the reproach of human reaſon and underſtanding, tliere 
are fill to be diſcerned ſome precious remains of al- 
moſt all the fundamental truths of our holy religion. 
There we more eſpecially ſee the exiſtence of a Bein 

ſupreme in power, and ſupremely juſt, the abſolute 
Lord of kings and kingdoms, whoſe providence rules 
all the events of zh;s life, whoſe juſtice prepares for the 


next the rewards and chaſtiſements that are due to the 
_ righteous and the wicked; sand, laſtly, whoſe all- 


piercing eye ſearches into the ſecret corners of our 
conſciences, and ſpreads trouble and confuſion there, 


| whether we will or no. 


E Eb eee. 


Birth if Socrates. He applies at firft to ſeul;tare ; 
"then to the ſtudy of the ſciences © his FLOPS Af pro- 
greſi in them : his taſte for moral philoſophy : his 
manner of living, and Ju ele, from the ill bumeur 
of his wife, 


Seer was born at Athens, in the fourth year of 
the 283 ſeventh Olympiad, His father was a 


. 4 ſculptor, 
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ſculptor, named Sophroni/cus, and his mother a mid-- 
wife, called Phanarete. Hence we may obſerve, that 
meanneſs of birth is no obſtacle to true merit in 
which alone ſolid glory and real nobility conſiſt. It 
appears from the comparifons Socfates often uſed in 
his diſcourſes, that he was neither aſhamed of his fa- 
ther's or mother's profeſſion. He was ſurpriſed that a 
ſculptor ſhoald employ his whole attention to mould 
an inſenſible lone into the likeneſs of a man, and 
that a man ſhould take fo lictle pains not to reſemble 
an infenfible tone. He would often fay, that he ex- 
erciſed the function of a midwife with. regard to the 
mind, in making it bring forth all its thoughts, 
which was indeed the peculiar talent of Socrates, He 
treated ſubjects in ſo ſimple, natural, and pure an 
order, that he made thoſe with whom he diſputed, ſay 
what he would, and find an anſwer themſelves for all 
the queſtions he propoſed to them, He at firſt learn- 
ed his father's trade, in which he made himſelf very 
expert. In the time of Pau/anias, there was a Mercu- 
ry, and the Graces,” to be ſeen at Athens of his work- 
inanſhip ; and it is to be preſumed theſe ſtatues would 
not have found place among thoſe of the greateſt ma- 
ſters in the art, if they had not been thought worthy 
of it. | ; 
Criton is reported to have taken him out of his fa- 
ther's ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, 
and the opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a young 
man capable of the greateſt things to continue perpe- 
tually employed upon - ſtone, with a chiſſel in his 
hand. He was the diſciple of Archelaus, who conceived 
a great affection for him. Archelaus had been the 


ſame to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philoſopher. 


His firſt ſtudy was phyſics, the works of nature, and 


* 
the movement of the heavens, ſtars, and planets, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, wherein onl 

that part of philoſophy was known, and Xenphon af- 
ſures us of his being very learned in it. But after ha- 
ving found by his own experience, how difficult, ab- 
ſtrute, intricate, and alſo little uſeful that kind of 


learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the 
hiſt, according to Cicero, who conceived the thought. 
| : 3 l of 
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of bringing down philoſophy from heaven, to place it 
in cities, and introduce it into private houſes ; huma- 
- nizing it, to uſe that exprefſion, and rendering it more 
= familiar, more uſeful. in common life, more within 
3 the reach of man's capacity, and applying it ſolely to 
oY what might render them more rational, juſt, and vir- 
3 tuous. He found there was a kind of folly in laying - 
1 out all the vivacity of his mind, and employing his 
whole time in inquiries merely curious, involved in 
impenetrable darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of 
contributing to human happineſs, whilſt he neglected 
to inform himſelf in the ordinary duties of life, and in 
learning what is conformable or oppoſite to piety, ju- 
2 ſtice, and probity ; in what fortitude, temperance, 
and wiſdom conſiſt; what is the end of all govern- 
| ment, what the rules of it, and what qualities are ne- 
ceſſary for commanding and ruling well. We ſhall fee 
in the ſequel the uſe he made of this ſtudl y 
It was ſo far from preventing him ta diſcharge the 
duties of a good citizen, that it was the means of ren- 
dering him more perfect in them. He bore arme, as 
"0 did all the people of Athens, but with purer and more 
elevated motives. He made many campaigns, was 
preſent in many actions, and always diſtingutihed him- 
ſelf by his valour and fortitude. He was ſeen, to- 
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5 wards the end of his life, giving in the ſenate, of which 
1 he was a member, the moſt ſhining proofs of his zeal 
i for juſtice, without being intimidated by the greateſt . 
* dangers before his eyes. | oF 

x | He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober; ſevere, . 


laborious life ; without which it ſeldom happens, that 
men are capable of diſcharging the greateſt part of the 
duties of a gcod citizen. It is dithcult to carry the 
contempt of riches and the love of poverty farther than 
he did. He looked upon. it as. a divine perfection to 
be in want of nothing, and believed, the leſs we were 


i contented with, the nearer we approached to the Divi- 

A nity. Seeing the pomp and ſhew diſplayed by luxury 

= in certain ceremonies, and the iufinite quantity of gold 

= . and filver exhibited in them, © How many things,” ſaid 

1 he, congratulating himſelf cn bis condition, do I not 

4 „want!“ Quanlis non egeo ! | | | 
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His father left him fourſcore minz, that is to ſay, 
four thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his friends 
who had occaſion for that ſum. But the affairs of that 
friend having taken an ill turn, he loſt the whole, and. 
ſuffered that misfortune with ſuch indifference: and 
tranquillity, that he did not ſo much as complain of 
it. We find in Xenephon's economics, that his all a- 
mounted to no more than five minz, or two hundred. 
and fifty livres. The richeſt perſons of Athens were 
his friends, who could never prevail upon kim to. ac- 
cept any ſhare of their wealch. When he was in want. 
of any thing, he was not aſhamed to declare it. /f 7. 
had money, ſaid he one day in am aſſembly of his friends, 
T ſhould buy me a cloak, He did not addreſs himſelf to 
any body in particular, but contented himſelf with that 
general information, His diſciples contended for the 
honour of making him this ſmall preſent ; which was. 
being too flow, ſays Seneca; their own obſervation 
ought to have prevented both the want and the demand. 

He generoully refuſed. the offers and preſents of Ar- 
chelaus King of Macedonia, who was deſirous of ha- 
ving him come and live with him; adding, that he. 
would not go 10 a man who could give him more than it 
wwas in his poxver to return. Another philoſopher does 
not approve this anſwer. ** Was it making a prince ſo 
„ ſmall return,” ſays Seneca, to undeceive him in 
„his falſe ideas of grandeur and magnificence ; to in- 
„ ſpire him with a contempt for riches; to fhew him 
e the right uſe of them; to inſtruct him in the great 
art of reigning ; in a word, to teach him how to 
live, and how to die? But,” continues Seneca, © the 
true reaſon which prevented his going to the court 
of that prince, was, that he did not think it con- 
ſiſtent for him to ſeek a voluntary ſervitude, whoſe 
liberty a free city could not ſuffer him to enjoy,“ 
Noluit ire ad voluntariam ſerwitatæm, is cuj us libertatem 
ci vitas libera ferre non potuit. | 
The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render him 

gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the 
philoſophers of thoſe times. In company and con- 
verſation he was always gay and pleaſant, and the ſole 
Joy and ſpirit of the entertainment. Tho' he was very 


_ poor, 
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poor, he piqued himſelf upon the neatneſs of his per- 
fon and houſe, and could not ſuffer the ridiculous af- 
fectation of Antiſibenes, who always wore dirty and 
ragged cloaths. He told bim once, that through the 
holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tatters, abun- 
dance of vanity might be diſcovered. . 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Secrates, 

was a tranquillity cf ſoul, that no accident, no loſs, no 
injury, no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have 
believed that he was by nature haſty and paſſionate, 
and that the moderation to which he had attained, was 
the effect of his refleQions and endeavours to ſubdue- 
and correct himſelf; which ſlill augments its merit. 
Seneca tells us, that he had deſired his friends to ap- 
riſe him whenever they ſaw him ready to fall into a 
paſſion. Indeed the beſt time to call in aid againſt 
rage and anger, which have ſo violent and ſudden a 
power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and in 
cool blood. At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animadverſion, 
he either lowered his voice, or was filent. Finding 
himſelf in great emotion againſt a flave, I would. 
{| beat yoo,” ſays he, „if | were not angry.“ Cæderem 
re, miſt iraſcebar. Having received a box on the ear, he 
contented himſelf with only ſaying,” with a fmile, It 7s 
& misfortune not to-kniav when. to arm one's head weth a: 
helmet. © 2 EY 

Without going out of his own houſe, he found e- 
nough to exerciſe his paticnce in all its extent. Xan- 
tippe, his wife, put it to the ſevereſt proofs, by her 
capricious, paffionate, violent diſpoſition. It ſeems 
before he took her for his companion, that he was not 
ignorant of her character; and he fays himſelf, in Xe-. 
nophon, that he had expreſsly chofen her, from the con- 
viction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing her 
inſults, there would be nobody though ever fo dithcult 
to endure, with whom he could not live, Never waz 
woman of fo violent and fantaſtical a ſpirit, and ſo bad 
a temper. 'Fhere was no kind of abuſe, or injurious | 
treatment, which he had not to experience from her. 
She would ſometimes be tranſported with ſuch an ex- 
ceſs of choler, as to tear off his cloak in the open ſtreet; 
and even one day, after having vented all the reproach- 
CM? es 
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es her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied. a —_ upon Th 
head; at which he only laughed, and ſaid, That /o much 
thunder muſt needs produce a ſhower. 
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Of the demon, or familiar ſpirit of Socrates. 


UR knowledge of Socrates would be defective, if 


we knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, 
had aſſiſted him with its counſel and protection in the 
greateſt part ot his actions. It is not agreed amongſt 
authors, what. this genius was, commonly called the 
dæmon of Socrates, from the Greek word that ſignifies 
ſomething of a divine nature, conceived as a fecret 


voice, a fign, or ſuch an inſpiration as diviners are 


ſuppoſed to have had. This genius diverted him from 
forming any enterpriſes that might have been preju- 
dicial to him, without ever injoining him any action. 
Eſſe divinum quoddam, guod Socrates dæmonium appel- 
lat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, nunguam impellenti, ſæ pe 
rewocanti. Plutarch, in his treatiſe which has for its 
title, Of the genius of Socrates, repeats the different 


ſentiments of the ancients upon the exiſtence and na- 


ture of this genius. 1 ſhall confine myſelf to that of 


them which ſeems the moſt natural -and reaſonable, 


though he does not lay much ftreſs upon it. 

We know that the Divinity; has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity ; that man cannot penetrate in- 
to its darkneſs, but by uncertain and . confuſed conjec- 
tures; that thoſe who have ſucceeded beſt in that re- 
ſearch, are ſuch, who, by a more exact and received 
compariſon of the diffecent cauſes that may influence 
future events, have diſtinguiſhed with more force and 


perſpicuity, what would be the reſult and iſſue of the 


conflict of thoſe different cauſes, and how contribute to 
the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of an effect or enterpriſe. 


This foreſight and diſcernment has ſomething of divine 


in it, exalts us above the reſt of mankind, approach- 
es us to the Divinity, and makes us participate in ſome 
meaſure i in his counſels and deſigns, by giving us an 


inſight 
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infight and preſcience to a certain degree of what he 
has ordained concerning the future. Socrates had a 
juſt and piercing judgment, joined with the moſt ex- 
quiſite prudence. He might call this judgment and 
prudence ſomething divine, uſing indeed a kind of equi- 
vocality in the expreſſion, without attributing to him- 
ſelf, however, the merit of his. wiſdom in conjecturing 
upon the future. The 44544 Fraguier comes very near 
the ſame opinion, in the diſſertation he has left us up- 


on this ſubject, in the memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. | | 


The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to 
ſtop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him 
to act. He received alſo. the ſame impulte, when his 

friends were ready to engage in any bad affair, and 
communicated it to him; and ſeveral initances are re- 
lated, wherein they found themſelves very unfortunate, 
for not having hearkened to him. Now, what other 
fignification can be given to this, than that it implies, 
under myſterious terms, a mind, which, by its proper 


lights, and the knowledge of mankind, has attained a 


ſort of inſight into futurity ? And if Socrates had not 


intended to leflen, in his own perſon, the merit of an 


unerring judgment, by attributing it to a kind of in- 
ſtinct, if at bttom he had defired any thing to be un- 
derſtood, beſides the general aid of the divine wiſdom, 
which ſpeaks in every man by the voice of reaſon, 
would he have eſcaped, ſays Xenephon, the cenſure of 
arrogance and falſehood ? LO 7-08 : 
God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to you, 
ſays he to Alcibiades, whilit the weak reſs of your age 
would have rendered my diicourſes ineffectual to you. 
But I conceive I may now entcr into diſpute with you 


as an ambitious young man, for whom the laws open a 


way to the dignities of the republic. Is it not viſible 
here, that prudence prevented Socrates from treating 
Alcibiad*s ſeriouſly, at a time when grave and ſevere 
converſation would have given him a diſguſt, of which 
he might perhaps never have got the better? And 


when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates 


aſcribes his avoiding public bufind(s to inſpiration from 
above, dees he mean any thing more than what he ſays 
| „ 
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in his apology, that a juſt and good man, who inter- 
meddles with the government in a corrupt ſtate, is not 


long without periſhing ? If, when he appears before 


the judges that were to condemn him, that divine voice 


is not heard to prevent him, as ir was upon dangerous 


occaſions, the reaſon is, that he did not deem it a miſ- 
fortune for him to die, eſpecially at his age, and in his 
circumſtances. Every body knows what his prognoſti- 
cation had been OY upon the unfortunate ex- 
pedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his amen, and 


declared it to be the inſpiration of that ſpirit, A wiſe 


man, who ſees an affair ill concerted, and conducted 


with paſſion, may eaſily propheſy upon the event of it, 


without the aid of a demon's inſpiration. 
It mult be allowed, however, that the opinion, which 


gives men genie and angels to direct and guard them, 
was not unknown even to the Pagans. Plutarch Cites 


the verſes of Menander, in which that poet expreſsly 
ſays, That every man at his birth has a good genius given 


Him, which attends him during the whole courſe of his 


life as a guide and director. 3 . 

It may be believed with probability enough, that the 
demon of Socrates, which has been ſo differently ſpoken 
of, and thereby maze it a queſtion, whether it was a 
good or bad angel, was no more than the force and 
rectitude of his judgment, which acting upon the rules 
of prudence, and with the aid of a long experience, 
ſupported by wiſe reflections, made him foreſee the 
events of thoſe things, upon which he was either con- 
ſuited, or deliberated himſelf. | 
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Socrates de votes himſelf entirely to the infirudtion of 
the youth of Athens, Seme admirable principles 
with which he injpires them, either for government 
or religion. 


E ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father of 
the republic, ſo attentive was he to the happi- 
; | ne ſs 
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neſs and advantage of his whole country. But as it is 
very difficult to correct the aged, and to make people 
change principles, who revere the errours in which 
they have grown grey, he devoted his labours princi- 
pally to the inſtructios of youth, in order to ſow the 
ſeeds of virtue in a ſoil more fit to produce the fruits 
oY | .. = 

| He had no open ſchool like the reſt of the philoſo- 
phers, nor ſet time for his leſſons. He had no benches 
prepared, nor ever mounted a profeſſor's chair. He 
was the philoſopher of all times and ſeaſons. 

KXenophen has tranſmitted to us a converſation of So- 
crates with Euthydemus, upon Providence, which is one 
of the fineſt paſſages to be found in the writings of the 
ancients. / | 

Did you never reflect with yourſelf, ſays Socrates to 
Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken to 
beſtow upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature? 
Never, I aſſure you, replied he. You fee, continued 
Socrates, how neceſſary light is, and how precious that 
oift of the gods ought to appear to us, Without 
it, added Euthydemus, we ſhould be like the blind, and 
all nature as if it were not, or had expired: but becauſe 
we have occaſion for ſuſpenſe and relaxation, they 
have alſo given us the might for our repoſe. You are 
in the right, and for this we ought to render them con- 
tinual praiſes and thankſgiving. They have ordained 
that the ſun, that bright and luminous ftar, ſhould pre- 
fide over the day, to diſtinguiſh its different parts, and 
that its light ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover the won- 
ders of nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal life and heat ; 
and, at the ſame time, they have commanded the moon 
and ſtars to illuminate the night, of itſelf dark and ob- 
ſcure. Is there any thing more admirable than this 
variety and viciſſitude of day and night, of light and 
darkneſs, of labour and reſt; and all this for the con- 
venience and good of man? Socrates enumerates, in 
like manner, the infinite advantages we receive from 
fire and water in the occaſions of life ; and continuing 
to obſerve upon the wonderful attention of Providence 
in all that regards us, What ſay you, purſued he, up- 
on the ſun's return after winter, to reviſit us, and that 
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as the fruits of one ſeaſon wither and decay, he ripens 
new ones to ſucceed them? That having rendered man 
this ſervice, he retires, leſt he ſnould incommode him 
by exceſs of heat; and then, after having removed to- 
a certain point, which he could not paſs, without put- 
ting us in danger of periſhing with cold, that he re- 
turns in the ſame track, or reſumes bis place in thoſe 
parts of the heavens, where his preſence is more bene- 
ficial to us. And begauſe we could neither ſupport 
the cold or heat, if we were to paſs in an inftant from 
the one to the other, do you not admire, that whilſt 
this ſtar approaches, and removes ſo ſlowly, the two 
extremities arrive by almoſt infenſtble degrees? Is it 
poſſible not to diſcover, in this diſpoſition of the ſeafons 
of the year, a Providence and. goodneſs, not only intent. 
upon our. neceſſities, but alſo upon our delights and 
enjoyments ?: : | 
Socrates conſidering man in himſelf, examines the 
diverfity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry of which man 
enjoys all that is beſt and moſt excellent in nature; the 
' vivacity of his wit, and the force of his reaſon, which 
exalt him infinitely above all other animals; the won- 
derful gift of ſpeech, by the means of which we com- 
municate our thoughts reciprocally, publiſh our laws, 
and povern ſtates. | 
From all this, ſays Socrates, it is eaſy to diſcern that 
there are gods, and that they have man in their parti- 
cular care, though he cannot diſcover them by his. 
ſenſes, Do we perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes 
through all things which oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh 
the winds, whilſt they are tearing up all before them 
in our view? Our foul itſelf, with which we are fo in- 
timate, which moves and acts us, is it vifible ? can we 
behold it ? It is the ſame with regard to the gods, of 
whom none are viſible in the diſtribution of their fa- 
vours. The GREAT Goo himſelf, (theſe words are 
remarkable, and demonſtrate, . that Socrates acknow- 
ledged one Supreme Goo, the author of all being, ſu- 
periour to all others, who were only the miniſters of 
his wall), this great God, who has formed the uni- 
verſe, and ſupports the ftupendous work, whoſe every 
Part is finiſhed with the utmoſt goodneſs and harmony; 
X 2 he 
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he who preſerves them perpetually in immortal vigour, 
and cauſes them to obey him with a never-failing 
punQuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our 
imagination; this God makes himſelf ſufficiently vi-. 
| ible by the endleſs wonders of which he is author; 
but continues always inviſible in himſelf, Let us not 
then refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, and 
let us ſupply the defect of our corporeal eyes, by ufing 
thoſe of the ſoul ; but eſpecially let us learn to ren- 
der the juſt homage of reſpect and veneration to the 
Divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to be, that we ſhould 
have no other perception of him than by his effects in 
our favour. Now, this adoration, this homage, con- 
ſiſts in pleaſing him, and we can only pleaſe him in do- 
ing his will. | | Jo 
In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe are 
the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them. 
In things ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he adviſes us 
to conſult the gods ; and as they impart themſelves on- 
ly to thoſe that pleafe them, he recommends, above all 
things, the making them propitious by a wiſe and at- 
tentive conduct. The gods are wi/e, ſays he, and it de- 
pends upon them either to grant what we A, or to. give 
us the directly reverſe of it, He cites an excellent pray- 
er from an anonymous poet. Great God, give us, We 
beſeech thee, thoſe good things of which we fland in need, 
u- het her wwe crave them or not; and remove from us 
all thoſe which may be hurtful to us, though we implore 
them of you. _ 


8888888888888 88888888898 N 


Socrates is accuſed of holding bad opinions in regard 
to the gods; and of corrupting the Athenian yeuth. 
He defends himjclf without art or fear. He is con- 
demned to die. | 2 


fo E ſpeaks thus to his judges: ** Paſs on me what 
< ſentence you pleaie, Athenians; but I can nei- 

* ther repent nor change my conduct. 1 muſt not a- 

| =—_ | | « bandon 
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me ny different conditions? why that continual alter 


native of promiſes and threaterings, comforts and af- 


flictions, rewards and corrections ? why ſo many inftruc- 
tions, warnings, invitations, reproofs, miracles, pro- 
phets and holy guides? why ſo many benefits heſtowed 


ona people, which, inftead of growing better, became 
the worſe for them? This depth of-the divine wiſdom, 
- which aſtoniches us, ſhould, at the ſame time, inſtruck 
us; as from this very obſcurity diffuſed through the 


whole of God's dealing towards his people, there breaks 


out a light clearer than the ſun's, demonſtrating to us 
the inſufficiency of all outward applications towards 


healing the corruption of man's heart, 
IV. It is vifibly evident, from the manner in which 


the Old Teſtament is wrote, that the deſign of God in 
giving it to men, was to make them carefully obſervant 


of the great examples of virtue contained in it. The 
Scripture cuts off, in few words, the hiſtory of the un- 


_ godly, how great ſoever they were in the eyes of the 


world; and on the other band, dwells long upon the 
ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. The firſt book of 
Kings is the hiſtory of Samuel; the ſecond that of Da- 


wid; the third and urth of Solomon, Fehoſpaphat, 


Hezekiah, Elijah, Eliſba, and Iſaiah. The wicked 
ſeem to be mentioned only with regret, by accident, 
and on purpoſe to be condemned, If we compare 


what is ſaid of Nimrod, who built the two mightieſt 


cities of the world, and laid the foundations of the 
reateſt empire that ever waz in the univerſe, with what 


is reported of the firſt patriarch, it is not eaſy to ſay, . 
why the very important facts, which muſt have render- 
ed the life of that famous conquerour ſo particular, and 


given fo much luſtre and ornament to ancient hiſtory, 


ſhould be paſſed over with ſuch rapidity, to dwell: ſo 
long upon the minute, and, in appearance, unneceſſary 


circumitances of the life either of Abrabam or Jacob, 
which was ſtill leſs ill:ftrious than that of his grand- 


father. But God points out to us herein, how diffe- 
rent his thoughts are from our thoughts, in letting us 
fee, in the firſt, what men admire and with for, and, 


in the others, what he is well pleaſed with, and thinks 


© worthy his own approvation-and our attention. 
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he who preſerves them perpetually in immortal vigour, 


and cauſes them to obey him with a never- failing 


punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our 
imagination; this God makes himſelf ſufficiently vi- 
ſible by the endleſs wonders of which he is author; 
but continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let us not 
then refuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, and 
let us ſupply the defect of our corporeal eyes, by uſing 


thoſe of the ſoul; but eſpecially let us learn to ren- 


der the juſt homage of reſpect and veneration to the 
Divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to be, that we ſhould 
have no other perception of him than by his effects in 
our favour. Now, this adoration, this homage, con- 
ſiſts in pleaſing him, and we can only pleaſe him in do- 
ing his will. | | | . 

In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe are 


the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them. 


In things ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he adviſes us 


to conſult the gods; and as they impart themſelves on- 


ly to thoſe that pleafe them, he recommends, above all 
things, the making them propitious by a wiſe and at- 
tentive conduct. The gods are wi/e, lays he, and it de- 
pends upon them either t6 grant what we aſe, or to give 
us the directly reverſe of it. He cites an excellent pray- 
er from an anonymous poet. Great God, give us, we 
beſeech thee, thoſe good things of which aue ſtand in need, 
cu. het her we crave them or not; and remove from. us 
all thoſe which may be hurtful to us, though wwe implore 
them of you. | þ 
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Socrates is accuſed of holding bad opinions in regard 
to the gods; and of corrupting the Athenian yeuth, 
He defends himjclf without art or fear. He is con- 

demned io die. . 


E ſpeaks thus to his judges: ** Paſs on me what 
© {ſentence you pleaie, Athenians; but I can nei- 
«* ther repent nor change my conduct. I muſt not a- 
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m:ny different conditions? why that continual alter 
native of promiſes and threategings, comforts and af- 
flictions, rewards and corrections ? why ſo many inſtrue- 
tions, warnings, invitations, reproofs, miracles, pro- 
phets and holy guides? why ſo many benefits heſtowed 
ona hos, which, inftead of growing better, became 
the worſe for them? This depth of the divine wiſdom, 
* which aſtoniches us, ſhould, at the ſame time, inſtruct 
us ; as from this very obſcurity diffuſed through the 
whole of God's dealing towards his people, there breaks 
out a light clearer than the ſun's, demonſtrating to us 
the inſufficiency of all outward applications towards 
healing the corruption of man's heart. 
IV. It is vifibly evident, from the manner in which 
the Old Teſtament is wrote, that the deſign of God in 
giving it to men, was to make them carefully obſervant 
of the great examples of virtue contained in it. The 
Scripture cuts off, in few words, the hiſtory of the un- 
godly, how great ſoever they were in the eyes of the 
world; and on the other band, dwells long upon the 
ſmalleſt actions of the righteous. The firſt book af 
Kings is the hiſtory of Samuel; the ſecond that of Da- 
vid; the third and fourth of Solomon, Feboſba phat, 
Hezekiah, Elijah, Eliſba, and Iſaiah. The wicked 
ſeem to be mentioned only with regret, by accident, 
and on purpoſe to be condemned, If we compare 
what is ſaid of Nimrod, who built the two mightieſt 
cities of the world, and laid the foundations of the 
greateſt empire that ever was in the univerſe, with what 
is reported of the firſt patriarch, it is not eaſy to ſay, . 
why the very important facts, which muſt have render- 
ed the life of that famous conquerour ſo particular, and 
given ſo much luſtre and ornament to ancient hiſtory, 
ſhould be paſſed over with ſuch rapidity, to dwell: ſo 
long upon the minute, and, in appearance, unneceſſary 
circumitances of the life either of Abrabam or Jacob, 
5 which was ſtill leſs illaſtrious than that of his grand- 
father. But God points out to us herein, how diffe- 
rent his thoughts are from our thoughts, in letting us 
ſee, in the firſt, what men admire and with for, and, 
in the others, what he is well pleaſed with, and thinks 
wWorthy his own approbation and our attention. 
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The Seripture lays down rules, and preſcribes mo- 


| dels for all eſtates and conditions. Kings and judges, 


rich and poor, huſbands and wives, fathers and chil- 


_ dren, all find there moſt excellent inſtructions upon e- 


very branch of their duty 


V. The knowledge of God and his: attributes 0 
be one of the greateſt advantages to by: drawn from the 


ſudy of ſacred hiſtory. 
The unity of God. 'This truth is ridhls ak | 


the whole body of Scripture, where Gods ſeems every 


where to cry aloud, that there is no other God or Lord 
than himſelf. I am the Lord, and there is none Me 


Jam God, and there is none elſe. 

The omvipotence of God, manifeſted by the. crea - 
tion, preſervation, and government of the world; by 
the facility with which he raiſes to the throne. and 
caſts down from it, eſtabliſhes kingdoms, and. deſtroys 
them ; makes nations flouriſhing and happy ; by the 
ſovereign poxer he exerciſes not only over what is out- 


ward and viſible, but over the heart and mind, in turn- 
ing them as he pleaſes, from one reſolution to an oppo- 
fte determination. 


'The goodneſs of God Ys Its 8 It diffuſes 


arſelf abundantly and profuſely, by beſtowing what- 
ever is neceſſary, advantageous, or delightful, upon 
the men who know him not, who do not return 


thanks to him for it, and even who offend mw blaſ- 


pheme him. 
The patience of God, bearing with the crimes 
and impenitence of mankind for ſeveral ages, from the 


. preaching of Enoch to the deluge. The meaſure of the 
- Amorites was not full, till after four hundred years were 
. expired. | 

The juſtice of God, Skis it ſhews itſelf at laſt, is 


terrible, deſtructive, e nothing can wich- 


- Nand or avert it. The deluge, Sodom, Nineveh, 1 


f ton, &c. 
The character of the puniſhment 3 is uſually propor- 
tioned to the nature of the crime. The whole earth, 


erer by mankind, is overwhelmed with the wa- 


ters of the deluge. 
The 5 of God is -univerſal, preſides: m 
| | 1 
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all, to the-minueeſt particular, governs and directs all. 
God calls the famine, the ſword, and the peſtilence, 
to puniſh the ungrateful, and humble the proud. He. 
raiſes, oma ſudden, the ſpirit of a people, WhO thinks 
not of war, and brings them from far to ravage a guilty 
nation. He removes obſtacles, facilitates enterpriſes, 
and grants ſucceſs. On the other hand, from thoſe he 
means to deſtroy, he takes away counſel, preſence of 
mind, «ſtrength, and courage: He brings about his de- 
ſigns by the moſt unlikely means, as in the hiſtory of 
FJieaſepbh; and often by ſuch methods as ſeem the effects 
of pure chance, though all preconcerted and prepared. 
by an infinite wiſdom, as is clearly ſeen in the hiftory 
of David, from his being taken from the ſheepfold to 
the death of Sdwh = IE A 8 
The knowledge of futurity. One of the moſt in- 
communicable characters of the Divinity, is the know- 
ledge of futurity. God often challenges the falſe dei- 
ties to foretel what is to come. Shew rhe things that 
are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods. 
In reading ſacred hiſtory we muſt carefully obſerve 
the moſt famous predictions, whether they regard tem- 
poral events, or reſpect religion; and take notice of 
the character of the prophets,. their miſſion, the end 
and deſigns of their office. Their predictions regard 
public events, and declare the fate of kingdoms. I hey 
are circumſtantial, publiſhed long before their accom- 
pliſhment, known to all, and within the capacity of 
the moſt ſimple. * A Viz 
VI. As Jeius Chriſt, is the end of the law, we muſt 
notice, that he 1s pointed out in the ſacrifices, the ce- 
remonies, the actions of the patriarchs, judges, kings, 
and prophets, . EY | 5 
VII. L ſhall add one obſervation on the advantages y 
of piety. It hath pleaſed God to ſhew, through ihe 
whole feries of the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, that 
all promiſes and rewards, with reſpect even to this life, 
are arnexed to piety ;. that all temporal advantages 
ſpring from God, as their ole original, and that we 
ought to expect them from him alone, though he has 
reſerved for his ſervants in eternity, ſuch as are far 
more worthy his magnii.cence, and bear a greater pro- 
ay, portion 
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portion to virtue. It was by piety that Forarhan, wit 
His -armour-bearer- alone, put a whole garriſon to 
flight; that David, unarmed, overthrew the giant, and 
ſecured himſelf from the artifices and violence of Saul; 
that Jebeſpbaphat, without drawing a ſword, triumphed.. 
over three nations in league againſt him; that Hezekiab - 
ſaved Jeruſalem and the kingdom of Judab, by ſeeing 
the deſtruction of an hundred and fourſcore and ſive 
thouſand A4/jrians. On the other band, impiety 
drew down. all the ſcourges of God's anger, the famine, 
Plague, war, defeats, bondage, and the entire ruin 
of the moſt mighty families, and always led to an un- 


happy end. | ee, 71g 19k Tt 
E 


| The Hory of Joſeph. 


I. Joſeph / by his brethren, carried into Egypt, 
Erought into Potiphar's houſe, and thrown into pri- 
een. Gen. xxxvii. xxxix. xl. | 1185 


IJ Acob had twelve children, of which 7Jo/z24 and 
Benjamin were the youngeſt, and were born to him 
by Rachel. The particular affection which Jacob ex- 
preſſed towards Jaſeph, the libeity he took of charging 
his brothers before him with a crime the ſcripture does 
not mention, and the account he gave them of his 
dreams, which pointed out his future greatneſs, raiſed 
their jealouſy and hatred againſt him. 
One day as they ſaw him coming up to them in the 
country, where they were feeding their flocks, they 
ſaid to one another, See here the dreamer cometh ; 
come now, therefore, let us kill him, and throw him 
into a pit, and we ſhall ſee what will become of his 
dreams. Upon the remonſtrance of Reuben, they con- 
tented themſelves with throwing him into the pit, and 
taking away his coat. Soon after they drew him out 
* from thence, to fell him to a company of Iſpmnaelite mer- 
- Chants, who were going down into Egypt, and there 
"fold him to them for twenty pieces of filver. After 
this they took his coat, and dipped it in the blood of a 
kid, and ſent it to Faced, faying, This coat have we 
n l . CD. found ; 
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that there is a God pre-exiſting before all things, and 
conſequently eternal; that the world is the work of 
his hands, that he made it out of nothing, by his word 
alone, and that thus he is almighty. I the beginning 
| God created the heavens and the earth. 
It then repreſents man, for whom this world was 
made, as coming out of the hands of his Creator, and 
made up of a body and a foul; a body taken from the 
duſt, the proof of its weakneſs, and a ſoul breathed 
into it by God, and conſequently diftin& from the bo- 
dy, ſpiritual, intelligent, and, from the very ſubſtance 
of its nature and conſtitution, incorruptible and im- 
mortal. | oo 
[t deſcribes the happy condition in which man was 
created, righteous and innocent, and deſtined for eter- 
nal happineſs, if he had perſevered-in his righteouſ- 
neſs and innocence; his ſad fall by ſig, the fatal ſource 
of all his misfortunes, and the twofold death to which 
he was condemned with all his poſterity ; and laftly, 
his future reſtoration by an all-powerful Mediator, 
which was even then promiſed and pointed out to him 
for his conſolation, though at the diftance of a remote 
futurity ; all the circamitances and characters where- 
of are afterwards deſcribed, but under the faint ſha- 
dows of figures and ſymbols, which are as ſo man 
veils, that ſerve at the ſame time to diſcloſe and hide 
It. N 
It teaches us, that, in this reſtoration of mankind, 
the great work of God, to which all is referred, and 
in which all terminates, is to form to himſelf a king- 
dom worthy of him, a kingdom which ſhall alone ſub- 
fiſt to all eternity, and to which all others ſhall give 
place; that Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be the founder and ruler 
of this kingdom, according to the auguſt prophecy 
of Daniel, who, after he had ſcen in a viſion, under 
different ſymbols, the ſucceſſion and ruin of all the 
great empires of the world, ſees at laſt the Soa of man 
drawing near to the Ancient of days, z% ue ad antiguum 
dierum, a noble and ſublime expreſſion to denote the 
Eternal; and immediately adds, That God gave him 
domi nion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all nations 
and languages ſhould ſerve him ; his dominion is an ever- 


laſting 
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Aſting deminion, which ſpall not paſs away, and hi; 


kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 
We ſee God, who is always watchful over the work 


of his own hands, from the earlieſt times, preparing, 
at a diftance, the formation of the Chriſtian church, 


and laying the foundations of it, by revealing to man 
ſuch myſteries as it was ever neceſſary to ſalvation for 
man to know, by frequently renewing to him the pro- 


miſe of a Redeemer; by pointing out to him the ne- 


ceſſity of believing in a Mediator, for the obtaining of 
true righteouſneſs ; by teaching him the eſſence of re- 
ligion, and the ſpirit of true worſhip ; by tranſmitting 
from age to age, without alteration, theſe capital 


doctrines, by the long life of the firſt patriarchs, who 


were full of faith and holineſs ; by taking care, through 
the means of the ark, to preſerve thefe eſſential truths. 
from periſhing tn the deluge; and laftly, by forming 
from the beginning a ſociety of juſt men more or leſs. 
numerous and vifible, and preſerving them by an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion. 

But when the earth began to be overſpread afreſh 


with an inundation of errours and crimes of a more 


ere conſequence than the deluge of waters they 


had lately eſcaped from, God, to ſecure the ſalutary 


truths, which began to grow-obſcure and'exantt in all. 
nations, committed them in truit to a family entirely 


devoted to religion, Of them he forms a peculiar 
people, incloſed within the precincts of a particular 


country which che had long before prepared for them, 


ſeparated from all other nations by diſtin laws and 


cuſtoms, directed and governed in a very finpular 
manner, expoſed as a ſpectacle to the reſt of the world, 
by the innumerable wonders wrought amongſt them, 


either with a view to fix them in the promiſed land, to 


keep them in poſſeſſion of it, or bring them back to 
it when driven out, He was not content to guide 
them like other 12 858 by a general and common. 


Providence, but himſelf became their head, legiſla- 


tor, and king. And this people, he was pleaſed 
ſhould be the figure of what was after vards to happen 
to the church, by their departure out of Egypt, their 
wandering in the deſert, their entrance into the _ 
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ef promiſe, their wars and conqueſts, their long cap- 


tivity in Babylon, their return into their own country; 


in a word, by all the different flates and changes 
which befel them; and that the expectation of the 
Meſjiah, promiſed to the patriarchs, figured by the 
ceremonies aud facrifices of the law, foretold by the 
prophets, ſhould be the proper and eſpecial character 


of this people, to diſtinguiſn them from all the other 


nations of the earth. | 

This is what the ſcripture teaches us, and alone 
could diſcover to us, as it alone is the depoſitary of 
the divine revelations, and of the manifeſtation of 
God's decrees, which lay concealed in his boſom irom 
all eternity, till the moment he was pleaſed to produce 
them to open day. And can any object be greater, 
of nearer concern, and more worthy the attention of 
mankind, than an hittory, wherein God has thought 
fit. of himſelf to draw with his own hand the plan of 
our eternal deſliny?  — | 

To fix the certainty of revelation, and eſtabliſh re- 
ligion upon a firm foundation, it Ras pleaſed God to 
give it two ſorts of proof, which were at the fame 
time ſuited to the capacities of the moſt ſimple, and 
ſuperiour to all the tubtiities. of the incredulous; 
which viſibly bore the character of omnipotence; and 
which neither all the endeavyurs of man, or cunning . 
of devils, were able to imitate. | 12 

Theſe two forts of proof conſiſt in miracles and pro- 
phecies. | 8 77 . 

The miracles are plain, public, notorious, expoſed 
to the eyes of all the world, multiplied abundance of 
ways, long foretold and expected, and laſting for a 
courſe of days, and ſometimes years. They are evi- 
dent facts, memora ie events, which the dulleſt un- 
derilanding could not be bat ſenfible of, whereof the 
whole people were not enly the ſpectators and wituel- 
ſes, but themſelves the matter aud object; they rea 


< 


the advantages and perceive the effects of them, and 


have their own appineſs or miſery depending on 
them. The family of Noah could not forget the de- 


ſtruction of the whole world by the deluge, after the 


continued menaces of an age; nor the miraculous 
manner 
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manner in which they alone were preſerved in the ark. 
The fire which came down from heaven upon the un- 


5 righteous cities; the whole kingdom of Eg yp7 puniſhed 


at different times by ten terrible plagues ; the ſea open- 
ing a paſſage to the J/raelites, and cloſed to overwhelm 
Pharaoh and his army; the people of /rael fed with 
manna for forty years, and drinking of the brooks 
which flowed out of the ſtony rocks, covered with a 


cloud from the heat of the day, and enlightened by 


night with a pillar of fire; their cloaths and their 


ſhoes not worn out in the courſe of ſo long a Journey =) 


the ſtreams of Jordan forgetting to flow, and the ſun 
ſtanding ſtill, to ſecure the victory; an army of hor- 


nets marching before the people of God, to drive the 
_ Canaanites from their polieflions ; the clouds, at ſeve- 
ral times, converted into a ſhower of hailſtones to o- 


verthrow the enemy; the nations in league againft 
Tjfrael diſperſed by a vain terrour, or exterminated by 
a mutual ſlaughter in turning their arms againſt one 
another; an hundred fourſcore and five thouſand 


ſtruck dead with thunder in one night under the walls 

of Feru/alem; all theſe prodigies, and a thouſand o- 
thers of a like nature, whereof ſeveral were atteſted by 
ſolemn feaſts eſtabliſned on purpoſe to perpetuate their 


memory, and by ſacred ſongs which were in the 


mouths of all the IVaelites, could not be unknown to 
the moſt ſtupid, nor called in queſtion ; the moſt in- 


credulous. 


And the ſame may be ſaid of the prophecies. Man- 


kind has juſtly been aſtoniſhed, and looked upon it as 
the utmoſt effort of human underſtanding, that Polyb;i- 


us, a famous hiflorian, ſhould. hare been able by the 
force of his genius, a ſuperiour capacity, and a the- 


rough inſight into the characters ef men and people, 


to pry ſo far into the darkneſs of futurity, as to diſcern 
a conſiderable alteration which was to happen in the 


Reman commonwealth. And certainly ſuch a foreſight 


very much deſerves our admiration 3 and there is no- 
body, that has cver fo little taſte and curioſity, who is 


not pleaſed with inquiring himſelf, whether the hiſto- 
Tian has really conjectured fo exactly as is reported. 

The ſacred hiſtory preſents us with far greater won- 
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ders. We there ſee a multitude of inſpired men, who 
do not ſpeak doubtfully, with heſitation, or by con- 
jecture, but, with an affirmative voice, Joudly and 
publicly declare, that ſuch and ſuch events ſhould cer- 
tainly happen in the time and place, and with all the 


circumſtances that theſe pr-phets expreſs. But what 


events? The moſt particular, the moſt perſonal, and 
ſuch as moſt nearly concerned the intereſt of the nation, 
and at the ſame time were the moſt remote from all 
outward appearance. Under the flouriſhing reigns of 


Uzziah and Fotham, when the ftates enjoyed peace 


and plenty, and luxury in eating, building, and fur- 
niture, was carried to exceſs, what likelihood was there 
of the terrible famine and ſhameful captivity 7/aiah 
then threatened the ladies of the greateſt diſtinction 
with, or what probability of the extreme miſery which 
actually befel them in the following reign ? 


When, ſome time after, Jerilſalem, blocked up by 


the numerous army of Senaacherib, was reduced to e 
laſt extremity, without troops, withgut proviſions, or 
any hopes of human aſſiſtance, eſpecially aſter the ar- 
my of the Fgyprians had been cut to pieces, was the 
prediction of Jaiab credible, that the city ſhould not 
be taken, that it ſhould: not be beßteged in farm, that 
the enemy ſhould not caſt an arrow againſt it, and that 
this formidable army thould be exterminated at once, 
without any 
iht . ; | 
The entire deſſruction of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes, the carrying Judab away captive to Babyler 
after the conqueſt and overthrow of Feruſalem, the ex- 
preſs term of ſeventy years ſet for the duration of their 
captivity, tkeir glonous return into their own country, 
their deliverer ſpecified and called by his proper name 
above two hundred years before he was born, the ſur- 
priſing and til! then unheard-of manner in which this 


famous conquerour was to take Babylon could all 


this be the effect of human forefight, or was there 


the leatt cauſe to apprehend it, when the prophets fore- 
told it? 46 | F 


Theſe predictions, however, illuſtrious as they were, 
ſerved only as a veil or preparation to others of far 
* _ | greater 


kuman concurrence, and its king put to 
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greater importance, to which the accompliſhment of 
the former was to give a degree of authority and cre- 
dit, ſuperiour in ſtrength to all that human under- 
ſtanding could imagine or deſire for the gaining of = 
full conviction and an unſhaken belief; I mean, the 
predictions, as may eaſily be perceived, relating to the 
M:/jich, and the eſtabliſiment of the Chriſtian church. 
Theſe are ſo clear and plain, and deſcend to ſuch a 
- particularity as ſurpaſſes all admiration. The prophets 
have not only ſpecified the time, the place, and the 
manner of the Me/ah's birth, the principal actions of 
bis life, and the effects of his preaching .; but they ſaw 
and foretold the mott particular circumitances of his 
death and reſurrection, and have related them wich al- 
-moit as much exactneſs as the evangeliſts themſelves, 
who were eye-witneſles of them. : 
But what:ſhall we ſay of thoſe great events which 
make up the fate of-mankind, take in the extent of all 
ages, and are at laſt happily loſt in the eternity, which 
was their end and deſign, the eſtabliſhment of the 
chur h upon earth, by the preaching of twelve ſiſher- 
men; the reprobation of the whole body of the Few- 
ih natich; the vocation of the Gentilet, to be ſubſti- 
tuted in the place of a people once ſo dearly beloved, 
and favoured with ſuch high privileges; the deftruc- 
tion of idolatry throughout the world; the diſperſion of 
the eas into all parts of the earth, to ſerve as witneſ- 
es to the truth of the holy ſcriptures, and the accom- 
pliſnment of the prophecies ; their future return to 
he faith of Chriſt, which will be the refuge and con- 
ſolation of the church in the latter days; and laſtly, 
the tranſlation of this church, after many trials and 
dangers, from earth to heaven, there to enjoy the 
fruiton of eternal peace and felicity ? Theſe are the 
-ubjeRs of the diſcourſes of the prophets, and for this 
end the holy ſcriptures were written. 
Uſeful obſervations for ihe fludy of the ſacred hiftory. 
I. Sacred hiſtory, from the creation of the world to 
the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, is uſually divided into fix a- 
ges or parts, which in all take in the ſpace of four 
thouſand years. | 
The 
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The number of years in every age is then to de ta- 
ken notice of. ie 0 | 
Thus the fourth age, which reaches from the depar- 
tare out of Egypt to the time when the foundations of 
the temple were laid, if we reckon exactly, takes in but 
four hundred and ſeventy- nine years and ſeventeen days. 
This ſpace may be again divided into different parts, 
VIZ. into forty years, which the people paſſed in the 
wilderneſs, under the conduct of io/es; three hundred 
and fifty from their entr:.nce into the holy land, under 
the direction of Jeſbua and the judges; forty years 
under Saul; forty more under Navid, and fome years 
of the reign of Solomon. 
II. In the ſtudying of the ſacred hiſtory, we muff 
not neglect the uſages and cuſtoms peculiar to the peo- 
ple of God, their laws, their government, and man- 
ner of living. 5 5 es 
III. It is proper to notice the principal characters of 
the carnal Fews, who made up the body of the natior. 
The honour which God had ſhewn them in chuſing 
them to be his people, bad. filled them with pride. 
They looked upon all ather nations with the utmoſt 
contempt. They thought every thing their due. Full 
of preſumption and an high opinion of themſelves, 
they expected to be juftifice only by their own works. 
They placed their whole confidence in the outward 
obſervances of the law. They confined their views: 
and hopes to temporal advantages and earthly ble:- 
Uüngs. »When brought to the trial, and reduced to 
any neceſſity, forgetful of all the benefits of God, and 
all the miracles he had wrought in their favour, © and 
conſtantly difpoſed to rebel againſt him and their ſupe 
riours, they gave themſelves up to complainings, mur- 
murings, and deſpair. And laflly, if we except the lat-- 
ter times, they had ever an irreſiſtible iuclination to 
wolatry, | . GSISLY 5 
It is this laſt circumſtance which, in my epi ion, lets- 
us moſt into the real character of the people of the 
Fews, and one of the principal motixes of the choice 
which God made of them; I mean, their hardneſs of 
bert, and extreme inclination to do ill, by which 
God would: ſhew us, that purely outward means ara 
i X. 2 abſolutely 
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abſolutely incap-ble of correcting the heart of man, 


ſince they were all, without exception, employed, for 


ſeveral ages, in healing the Fexvs of idolatry, and teach- 
ing them to obſerve the firſt commandment, but with- 
out ſucceſs, Neither the long and miſerable oppreſ- 

lion they underwent in Egypt; nor the joy and gratitude 
for a miraculous deliverance, and in the inſtruction of 
the law given at the foot of Mount Sinai; neither the 


ſubſtitution of a new race; born in the wilderneſe, 


brought up under Maſes, formed by the law, intimi- 
dated by the puniſhment of their anceſtors.; nor their 
entrance into the promiſed laud, and the actual enjoy-. 


ment of all the effects of the promiſe; neither the 


divers corrections, nor the warnings and examples 
of the prophets, during their abode in that land, were 
able to root out that impious inclination. But growing 
ſtill more wicked, more corrupt and idolatrous, in the 


pPromiſed land, than they had been in Egypt, God at 


laſt was obliged to ſend them captive to Nineveh-amd 
Babylon; and yet this correction ſerved only to harden 
them; fo that, giving themſelves up to all manner of 
wicxednels, they cauſed the name of the God of. 1/rae/ 
to be blaſphemed among the idolatrous nations, whom 
they exceeded in all naughtineſs and impiety. 

It is God himſelf whodeclares to us in his prophets, 
and eſpecially in Exełiel, the defign he had of ſnewing 
mankind, by the ſeries of all the events which befel his 
people, of thewing them, I ſay, the exceſſive corrup- 


tion of their hearts, and the inability of purely ex- 


ternal remedies for the healing ſo ancient and deſpe- 
rate an evil. This vie is one of the great keys of. 
Scripture, and lets us deepeſt into the ſecret and ſpirit 
ef the Old Teſtament. Without the knowledge of this 
circumſtance, the ſacred hiſtory will retain impenetrable 
obſcurities, and remain a book cloſed up to the great- 
eſt part of its readers. To what end, in reality, was 
'the choice of a people ſo obſtinate und ungrateful ? 
why ſo many favours. conferred upon Iſrael, pretera- 


bly to ſo many other nations, in all outward appearance 


better than they? why ſo conſtant an attachment to 
this people, notwithſtanding ſo firm a perſeverance in 
ingratitude ? why were they made to paſs through ſa 
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e bandon or ſuſpend a function which God himſelf has 
«© impoſed on me. Now, he has charged me with the 
t care of inſtructing my fellow- citizens. If, after 
« having faithfully kept all the poſts wherein I was 
& planted by our generals at Pozidza, Amphipolis, and 
cc. Delium, the fear of death ſhould at this time make 
© me abandon that in which the dibine Providence has y 
placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life in the 
_ & ſtudy of philoſophy, for my own and the inſtructi on 
of others; this would be a moſt criminal deſert ion 
4 indeed, and make me highly worthy of being cited 
„before this tribunal, as an impious man, who does 
* not believe the gods. Should you reſolve to diſmiſs 
* me acquitted, upon condition that I ſhould keep fi- 
& lence for. the future, I ſhould nt heſitate to make \ 
„ anſwer, Athenians, I honour agd love you; but [ 
„ ſhall chuſe rather to obey God:than you, and, to 
e my lateſt breath, ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, 
*© nor ceaſe to exhort and. reprove you, according to 
« my cuſtom, by telling each of you when you come 
„ in my way, My good friend, and citizen cf the moſt 
„ famous city in the worid fer wiſdom and wvalour, are 
6 you nit aſhamed to have no cther thoughts than of 
% amaſſing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and 
„ dignities, whiift you negle the treaſures of prudence, 
6 truth, and wiſdom, and take no pains in rendering 
* your /ceul as good and perfect as it is capable of being? 
Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that: 
* 1 ſhould have recourſe amongſt you to means which - 
«© | believe neither boneft nor lawful ; eſpecially upon 
e this occaſion,” wherein I am accuſed of impiety by 
« Melitus : for if I ſhould influence you by my pray- 
< ers, and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it 
„ would be undeniably evident, that I teach you not 
«« to believe in the gods; and, even in defending and 
_« juflifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my adverfaries- 
* with arms againſt me, and prove, that I believe no 
« Divinity, But I am very far from ſuch bad 
„ thoughts. I am more convinced of the exiſtence 
of God than my accuſers, and ſo convinced, that 
J abandon myſelf to God and you, that you may 
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judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for yourſelves 
and me.” 


Socrates pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and 


intrepid tone. His air, his action, his viſage expreſſ- 


ed nothing of the accuſed: he ſeemed the malter of 


his judges, from the aſſurance and greatneſs of foul 
with which he ſpoke, without however loſing any 
thing of the modeſty natural to him. So noble and 
majeſtic a deportment diſpleaſed and gave offence to 
his judges, who at laſt condemned him to drink the 
hemlock ; a death common among the Athenians. _ 
This ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of Socra- 
es, in the leaſt. © ] am going,” ſaid he, addreſſing 
himſelf to his judges with a noble tranquillity, “to 
% ſuffer death by your order, to which nature had 
condemned me from the firſt moment of my birth; 
„ but my accuſers will ſuffer no leſs from iafamy and 
« injuſtice by the decrees of truth. Did you expect 
from me, that, to extricate myſelf out of your hands, 
I ſhould have employed, according to the cuſtom, 


< ſoothing and pathetic expreſſions, and the timo- 


e rous and creeping behaviour of a ſuppliant? Bat in 
trials, as in war, an honeſt man ought not to uſe all 
e ſorts of means for the prefervation of his life, It is 


« equally diſhonourable both in the one and the other, 


to ranſom it only by prayers and tears, and all thoſe 
other abject an tag # you ſee every day practiſed by 
« people in my preſent condition.“ 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſci- 
' ples, having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for 
bis dying innocent, Nhat, replied he with a ſmile, 
evould you have had me die guilty ? 
This great man, fully convinced of the principle he 
bad fo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is 
the only evil a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather to 
be deprived of ſome years which he might have to live, 
than to forfeit in an inſtant the glory of his whole paſt 
life, in diſhonouring himſelf for ever, by the ſhameful 
behaviour he was 41 to obſerve with his judges, 
Seeing that his own age had but a flight knowledge of 
him, he referred himfelf from it to the judgment of 
poſterity, and by che generous ſacriſice of a very ad- 
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vanced old age, acquired and aſſured to himſelf the 
eſteem and admiration of all ſucceeding times. : 

He employed the laſt day of his life with his friends, 
upon the great and important ſubje& of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul. 1 | 

He ſays, If what I advance upon the immortality 
* of the foul proves true, it is good to believe it; and 
ce if after my death it proves falſe, I ſhall always have 
ce the advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenfible here 
6 of the evils which generally attend human life.” 
This reaſoning of Socrates (which, awe are to ſuppoſe, 
can be only real and true in the mouth of a Chriſtian) 
is very remarkable, If what I fay is true, I gain all 
things, whilſt J hazard very little; and if falſe, I 
loſe nothing; on the contrary, I am ftill a great. 
gainer. Po. 

« My friend,” (adds he), „there is ſtill one thing 
& which it is very juſt to believe. If the ſoul be im- 
© mortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention, 
© not only for what we call the time of life, but for 
ce that which is to follow, I mean, eternity; and the 
c leait neglect in this point may be attended with end- 
„ lefs conſequences. If death were the final diſſol u- 
ce tion of being, the wicked would be great gainers in 
&« jt, by being delivered at once from their bodies, 
« their ſouls, and their vices; but as the foul is im- 
„ mortal, it has no other means of being treed from. 
its evils, nor any ſafety for it, but in becoming ve- 
c ry good and very wiſe; for it carries nothing away 
« with it but its good or bad deeds, its virtues or 
ce vices, which are commonly the conſequence of the 
« education it has received, and the cauſes of eternal 
« happineſs or miſery.” 

A ſervant entered the ſame inftant, who-informed 
him, that the time for drinking the hemlock was come. 
The fatal cup is brought, which he took without any 
emotion or change in his colour or countenance, and 
regarding the man with a ſteady and aſſured look, 
% Well,” ſaid he, what ſay you of this drink? May 
* one make a libation out of it?“ Upon being told 
that there was only enough for one doſe; At leaſt,” 
continued he, © we may ſay our prayers to the gods, 
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ce as it is our duty; and im plore them to make our 
& exit from this world, and our laſt ſtage happy; 
« which is what I moſt ardently beg of them.” After 
having ſpoke theſe words, he kept filence for ſome 
time, and then drank off the whole draught with an 
amazing tranquillity, and with a mildneſs not to be 


expreſſed or conceived. 
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Characters proper and peculiar to facred hiftor y. 


Acred hiſtory is very different from all other hiſtory: 
8 whatſoever. The laſt contains only human facts 
and temporal events, and often full of uncertainty and 
contradiction. But. the other is the hiſtory of God 
himſelf, the Sovereign Being; the hiſtory of his omai- 
potence, his infinite wiſdom; his univerſal providenge, 
kis holineſs, his juſtice, his mercy, and. all his other 
attributes, ſet forth under a thouſand forms, and diſ- 
played by abundance of wonderful effegs, The book 


which contains all theſe wonders, is the moſt ancient 
book in the world, and the only one before the coming 
of the Meſfa b, in which God has ſhewn us, in a clear 
and certain manner, what he is, what we are, and for: 


what ends deſigned. 580 


Other hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in all theſe- 


1mportant points, Inſtead of giving a clear and dil- 


tinQ idea of the Godhead, they render it obſcure, diſ- 


honour and disfigure it by numberleſs extravagant 
fables, differing only from one another in a greater or 
leſs degree of abſurdity. They give us no infight in- 


to the nature of this world wherein we dwell; whether 
it had a beginning, by whom, or to what end it was 


created, how it. is ſupported and preſerved, or whe- 
ther it is always to ſubſiſt; we learn nothing what we 
are ourſelves, what is our original, nature, deſign, or 
end. 4 


that 
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| Sacred hiſtory begins with clearly revealing to us, in 
a few words, the greateſt and moſt important truths ;. 
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found; fee now whether it be thy ſon's coat or no: 
And he knew it, and ſaid, It is my ſon's coat; an evil 
beaſt has devoured him; Jaſeph is without doubt rene 
in pieces. And Jacob rent his cloaths, and put ſack- 
m—_ upon his lains, and- mourned for his fon many 
ays. | EN IDLE 1 A SR. 
The 1/maelites carried Jeſepb into Egypt; and fold. 
him to one of the principal officers in Pharaob's court, 
named Potiphar. And the Lord, ſays the ſcripture,. 
abas with Joleph, and the Lord made all that he did to 
proſper in bis fand. His maſter, ſeeing that the Lord 
was with him, took him into favour, made him over- 
ſeer over his houſe, and all that he had he put into his- 
hands. Alſo the Lord bleſſed the houſe of Poriphar, 
and he multiplied- his ble ſſings on all that he had, for 
Joſepb's ſake. tee, ee ee eee 
He had now lived a confiderable time in Potiphar's. 
houſe, when his miſtreſs, caſting her eyes upon him, 
in the abſence of her huſband ſolicited him to lie with. 
her, But Jeſeph abhorred it, and ſaid to her, How 
can I be ſo wicked, as to abuſe the confidence placed 
in me by. my maſter, and commit this fra againſt God ? 
But ſhe went on ſtill to ſolicit him day by day, with» _ 
out obtaining her defires. At-laſt, as Fo/eph was one 
day alone, ſhe took hold of his garment, and preſſed- 
bim to a conſent. But Jeſeph left his garment in her 
hand, and fled. The woman, in great indignation at 
his refuſal, ſet up a loud cry, and calling to the men of 
her houſe, ſhe told them that Jeſepbh had attempted to 
lie with her by violence, and as ſoon as he heard her 
cry oat, he fled, And when her huſband came home; 
ſhe- ſaid the ſame thing to him, and ſhewed him the 
garment as a proof of what ſhe alleged. Potiphar, too. 
credulous to the words of his wife; gave way to the 
violence of his paſſion, and ſhut him up in the priſon 
where the king's priſoners were bound. But the Lord 
was with. Jaſeph, had compaſſton on him, and gave him. 
grace in the eyes of the keeper of the priſon,” i © 
Whilſt Jeſeob was in priſon, two of the great officers: 
of Pharaoh's court, to *vit, the chief butler and the 
chief baker, were thrown into the ſame place by the 
king's order. And the keeper charged 7o/eph" _ 
h | | them, 
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& as it is our duty; and im plore them to make our 


“ exit from this world, and our laſt ſtage happy; 
« which is what I moſt ardently beg of them.” After 
having ſpoke theſe words, he kept filence for ſome 
time, and then drank off the whole draught with an 


amazing tranquillity, and with a mildneſs not to be 


expreſſed or conceived. 1 


c bb d 


Characters proper and peculiar to ſacred Biſtor y. 


Acred hiſtory is very different from all other hiſtory 
8 whatſoever. The laſt contains only human facts 
and temporal events, and often full of uncertainty and 
contradiction. But. the other 15 the hiſtory of God 
himſelf, the Sovereign Being; the hiſtory of his omni— 
potence, his infinite wiſdom; his univerſal providence,. 
kis holineſs, his juſtice, his mercy, and all his other- 
attributes, ſet forth under a thouſand forms, and diſ- 
played by abundance of wonderful effegs, The book 


which contains all theſe wonders, is the moſt ancient 


book in the world, and the only one before the coming. 
of the Meſfab, in which God has ſhewn us, in a clear 


and certain manner, what he is, what we are, and for. 
what ends deſigned, | 


Other hiſtories leave us deeply ignorant in all theſe- 


important points, Inſtead of giving a clear and diſ- 


tin& idea of the Godhead, they render it obſcure, diſ- 


honour and disfigure it by numberleſs extravagant 
fables, differing only from one another in a greater or 
leſs degree of abſurdity. They give us no infight in- 


to the nature of this world wherein we dwell; whether 
it had a beginning, by whom, or to what end it was 


created, how it. is ſupported and preſerved, or whe- 
ther it is always to ſubſiſt; we learn nothing what we 
are ourſelves, what is our original, nature, deſign, or 


that. 
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| Sacred hiſtory begins with clearly revealing to us, in 
a few words, the greateſt and moſt important truths ;. 
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found; fre now whether it be thy ſon's coat or no: 
And he knew it, and ſaid, It is my ſon's coat; an evil 
beaſt has devoured him; Jaſeph is without doubt rene 
in pieces. And Jacob rent his cloaths, and put ſackx- 
cloth upon his loins, and- mourned for his fon many 
day. id tn ne” Ee NBLENS > 9 | 5 
The 1/maelites carried Jeſepb into Egypt; and fold. 
him to one of the principal officers in Pharaoh's court, 
named Potiphar. And the Lord, ſays the ſcripture, 
abas with Joleph, and the Lord made all that he did to 
proſper in bis hard. His maſter, ſeeing that the Lord 
was with him, took him into favour, made him over- 
ſeer over his houſe, and all that he had he put into his- 
hands. Alſo the Lord bleſſed the houſe of Potiphar, 
and he multiplied- his bleſſings on all that he had, for 
Tofoph'y lake. . DIE HL OTLR SL 
He had now lived a conſiderable time in Potiphar's. 
houſe, when his miſtreſs, caſting her eyes upon him, 
in the abſence of her huſband ſolicited him to lie with 
her, But Jeſeph abhorred it, and ſaid to her, How 
can I be ſo wicked, as to abuſe the confidence placed 
in me by. my maſter, and commit this ſin againſt God ? 
But ſhe went on ſtill to, ſolicit him day by day, with» 
out obtaining her deſires. At laſt, as Jeſeph was one 
day alone, ſhe took hold of his garment, and preſſed- 
him to a conſent. But Jaſepb left his garment in her 
hand, and fled. The woman, in great indignation at 
his refuſal, ſet up a loud cry, and calling to the men of 
her houſe, ſhe told them that Jeſepb had attempted: to 
lie with her by violence, and as ſoon as he heard her 
cry oat, he fled. And when her huſband came home; 
ſhe- ſaid the ſame thing to him, and ſhewed him the 
garment as a proof of what ſhe alleged. Potip har, too. 
credulous to the words of his wife, gave way to the 
violence of his paſſion, and ſhut him up in the prifon 
where the king's priſoners were bound. But the Lord 
was with. Je pb, had compaſſion on him, and gave Rim. 
grace in the eyes of the keeper of the priſunn. 
Wyhilſt Jeſesb was in priſon, two of the great officers 
of Pharach's court, to vit, the chief butler and the 
chief baker, were thrown into the ſame place by the 
king's order. And the keeper charged e Non 
a them,. 
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them, as he had done all the other priſonere. Some 
tive after, they. both dreamed a dream in the ſame 
night, which gave them great uneaſineſs. Jeſeph ex: 
plained their dreams ; and foretold to the butler, that 


within three days he ſhould be reſtored to his employ» 


ment; and told the baker, that within three days 
Pharaoh would hang him on a tree, and the birds 
ſhoaid eat his fleſh from off him. Avd as he had ſaid, 

ſo it fell out. The chief baker was put to death, and 


the butler reſtored. Jaſeph beſought the butler to ſhew | 
- kindneſs to him, to make mention of him before Pha- 


rach, and bring bim out of priſon ; for | was flolen a- 
way, ſays he, from the land of the F aus, and have 
done nothing that they ſhould ſhut me up in this dua · 
geon. But the chief Eutler being reſtored again to won 
vour, thought no more of his interpreter. 
,- REFLECTIONS: 3; EY 
9, What muſt we think of God's — 423i RAPS 
Jaſepb, whoſe virtuę drew upon him ſuch ill treatment; 


cab his brethren, who bated him; and cruelly uſed- 


m, and then from his miſtreſs Poliphar's wife, who 
wropgfully accuſed him, and cauſed bim t to be hut up 
ike a wretch in a dungeon? 
4. It has pleaſed God by this conduct: to Jay before 
Bs _ important inſtructions. 


His fit deſign is to endeccive mankind i m the alk. 


notions they entertain of Providence and virtue. They 


are apt to think that God neglects the care of human 


affairs, when thoſe chat fear him are oppreſſed and in 


miſery. . They think that virtue ſhould always render 
ſuch es are ſincęrely poſit ſſed of it happy in this life. 
The ſeripture overthrows theſe. miſtaken prejndices by 


the example of Jeſpb, over whom God was partic u- 


larly watchful ; and. yet he was hated of his brethren, 


ſold, bagaſhed, wrongfully accuſed), and thrown into 
praſon.; and for all this. pre ſerved his virtve pure and 


unſullied, witheut being ever the better, for it for ſeveral 
years; and. 4 even thrqwn into captivity, and ran 


the hazard of Ipling his lite, only for conſtantly petſe- 
vering in the juſt diſcharge of his duty. It is true, God 
afterwards broke his bonds, and raiſed him to ſupreme 


= Ladd But Jeſepb was prepared to OG opprefſion 
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to the end of his days. He conſented to die in priſon, 
if it ſo pleaſed God, and would have been no leſs pre- 
cious in his ſight, nor leſs ſecure of the eternal bleſſings 
he hoped for from his mercy, though he had appeared 
to have been forſaken to the laſt moment. 
2. Does it actually appear, that God took a pecu- 
Har care of Fe/eph during his misfortunes ? | 
A. The Scripture feems to have been particularly 
careful to make us take notice ko God protected his 
ſervant, by informing us that God was always with 
him, and for this reaſon he was a proſperous man; 
that he cauſgd him to find favour'in the fight of his 
maker, Who ſaw that God was with kim; and that he 
bleſſed him in all that he did; that he put it into Po- 
riphar's heart to make him, young as he was, the over- 
ſeer over all Ins houſe; that to engage the maſter to his 
ſervant by a ſtronger and more laſting degree of affec- 
tion, the Lord bleſſed the houſe of the Zg yptian for Jo- 
ſeth's fake, and his bleſſing was upon all that he had 
in the houſe and in the field; inſomuch that he left all 
chat he had in his hand, and knew not ought he had, 
ſave the bread that he ate; that when 7% was caſt 
into priſon, the Lord ſnewed him mercy, and gave him 
favour in the ſight of the keeper of the priſon, inſo- 
mach that he committed to Jeſeph's hand all the pri- 


ſoners that were in the priſon, wi hout looking to any 


thing that was under his hand; and placed ſuch confi- 
dence in him, that nothing was done there without his 
direction; that, laſtly, whatever he did the Lord made 
it to , 26-7 7 ES, 

©, But, notwithſtanding all theſe favours, was not 
the priſon a very ſorrowful dwelling for Fo/eph ? 

A. When thrown into priſcn, he ſeemed forſaken of 
all; but God deſcended with him into the obſcure dun- 
geon wherein he was ſhut up. For the Lord was with 
Joseph. And the Scripture does not ſeruple to ſay, 


That the eternal Wiſdom became in a manner a priſon- 
er with him; ' She went doaun awith him into the pit, and 


left him not in bonds. She ſoftened the tediouſneſs of 
the nights, which were ſpent in watching and ſuffering. 
She was a light in that darkneſs, ' whither the rays of 
the ſun could not penetrate. She took away from the 
SE Þ ſolitude 
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ſolitude and captivity, which neither reading nor buſi 
neſs could diminiſh or ſuſpend the ſenſe of, the terrible 
weight-of diſquietude, which ſhocks the molt reſolute. 

And, laflly, ſhe diffuſed a calmneſs and ſerenity over 
his — which aroſe from an inviſible and inexhau- 
ſtible ſpring. When Jeſenb was made a partner in the 
throne of Pharaob, it is not ſaid, that Wiſdom aſcended 
with him thither, as it is ſaid, that ſhe deſcended with 
him i into priſon, She accompanied him, without doubt, 
in the ſecond eſtate; but the firſt was dearer to Jo/? 75, 
and muſt be ſo to every man that has faith. 

- 2, What other inſtructions has it pleaſed God to 
give us in the conduQt he obſerved with vegard to Jo- 
Jeph ?. 
oy He would teach us, in the ſecond place, how his 

Providence conducts all things to the execution of his 
deſigns, and how he makes the very obſtacles, which 
men 'ftrive to throw in their way, 'ſubſervient to them. 
The deſign of God was io raiſe Fe/eph to ſuch a degree 


of greatneſs and powet, as ſhould oblige his brothers to 


bow down humbly before him. Jeſeph's brethren op- 
poſed it.; but, ſays the ſcripture, there is no wiſdom, 
ner underflanding, nor counſel, againſt the Lord. What 


they did to humble Fo/eph, was the firſt ſtep by which 


. God leads him to elevation and glory; and the horrible 
calumny of his impudent miſtreſs, which ſeemed to 
complete his misfortunes, was the circumſtance which 
advanced. him almoſt to the throne. | 

Ibis Jeſehh obſerves himſetf to his bretbrea after- 
wards, by telling them, it was not they that had ſent 
him into Eg, but God that had brought him thither. 
So now it was not you that ſent me hither, but God. 


Theſe words ate great matter of conſolation to ſuch as 


have faith. Whatever ſhall be deſigned againſt them, 
ſhall become the means of ſecuring; their happineſs and 


ſalvation. Secret machinations, or open hatred, cap- 


tivity, or calumny, ſhall bring them to the point which 
grace has marked out for them; and when they ſhall 


have ſettled Jeſepb upon the throne, they ſhall tremble 


in his preſence. 
2. What means did 7% 75 make uſe of to reſiſt the 
Pe laid for him by his miſtreſs ? 
A. We 


” TI r . 1 


N' 
A. We find in his conduct an excellent model of what 
we ſhould do when we are tempted, Jaſeph defends 
' himſelf at firſt by the remembraace of God and his du- 


ty. How, ſays he to that bold and ſhameleſs woman, 
can I commit ſuch an action, who have God for my 


witneſs. and my judge? It is in his ſight that you and 


I ſhall both become criminal. It is he who commands me 
to diſobey you upon this occaſion. How can I eſcape his 
view, or corrupt his juſtice, or be covered from his in- 
dignation? How then can I do this great wickedneſs, and 
fin agai God? But when the temptation was become ſo 
ſtrong, that he had cauſe to fear his weakneſs might yield 
to it, he betakes himſelf to flight, forſakes al), and ex- 
poſes himſelf to the utmot hazard, rather than continue 
in ſuch a ſtate as might incline him to offend againſt God. 
2. Is there no other reflection to be made upon the 

mis fortunes and diſgrace of Fo/eph ? 
A. How ſevere and unjuſt ſoever the treatment was 
which Foley as to undergo, he never let fall the leaft | 
word of murmuring and complaint. He never aban- 
doned himſelf to diſcouragement, whilſt he was a bond 
ſlave, but gave himſelf up entirely to the ſervice of his 
maſter. So much leiſure as priſoners have, and not- 
withſtanding the natural inclination of mankind to talk 
of their own adventures, he never made a recital of 
his. And when under a neceſſity of laying himſelf o- 
pen to the chief butler, he does it with ſuch a mode- 
ration and Charity, as cannot enough be admired. For 
indeed I was ſtolen away out of the land of the Hebrews, 
and here alſo have I done nothing that they ſhould put 
me into the dungeon. He neither names his brethren 
who had fold him, nor his miſtreſs who had unjuſtly 
accuſed him. He only ſays, that he was carried away 
and made a ſlave, though free-born, and condemned 
to a cruel priſon, though he was innocent. Another 
perſon, of leſs humility and prudence, would have 
told the ſtory of his life, and inſiſted on the moſt ho- 
nourable circYm{tances. If he had done ſo, the Holy 
bat would have left the virtue in darkneſs, which ra- 
ther than ſubſiſt in obſcurity, would have choſe to have 
been -comforted under misfortune, by the vain ſatiſ- 
tation of making itſelf admired ; whereas care has 
| SS been 
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been taken to let all ages know what Jeſeph would not 


bave mentioned in ſecret, nor in the obſcure dungeon 
wherein he was ſhut up, | FV 
II. Joſeph's adwancement. The firſt deſcent of his 
VpBrelbren into Egypt. Gen. xli. xlii. 

At the end of two full years, after the butler was 
reſtored, Pharach dreamed two dreams in the ſame 
night, In the one. he ſaw ſeven fat kine coming up 
out of the river, which were devoured by ſeven other 
lean kine, that came up after them out of the ſame ri- 
ver. In the ſecond, he ſaw ſeven full ears of corn, 
which were preſently after devoured by ſeven thin ears. - 
And when none of the wiſemen of Egypt could inter- 
pret theſe dreams; the butler remembered Jeſeph, and 
ſpoke of him to the king, who cauſed him preſently 


to be brought out cf priſon, and told him his dreams. 


Jeſeph anſwered, that the ſeven fat kine and the ſeven 
full ears ſignified ſeven years of plenty; und the ſeven - 
lean kine and thin ears ſignified ſeven jt of famine 
which were to ſucceed them. And he adviſed the 


king to look out a wiſe and diſcreet man, who ſhould 


be employed during the ſeven years of plenty to lay up 
part of the corn in public ſtorehouſes, that Egypt 

might be ſupplied from thence in the years of famine. 
This counſel pleaſed Pharaoh, and he ſaid to Jo/eph, 
I appoint thee this day to rule over the land of Egypt; 
according to thy word ſhall my people be governed, 


and only I ſhall be greater than thou. At the ſame 


time, be took off his ring from his hand, and put it 


upon Jeſeph's hand; and he made him to ride in the 


ſecond chariot which he had, and they cried before him, 


Bow the knee. He alſo changed his name, and gave 


him one which ſignified, he ſaviour of the rworld. 
The ſeven years of plenty fell out as Jeſeph had fore- 


told. And he gathered up a-great quantity of the 


F «© Zn. 32 


corn, and laid it in the king's ſtorehouſes. The famine 
came next, and ſpread itſelf over all the countries; but 


in Egypt there was corn. And when the people were 
almoſt famiſhed, they cried unto Pharaoh for bread. 


And he ſaid unto them, Go unto Fo/eph ; what he faith 
unto you, do. Jeſeth then opened the ſtorehouſes, and 
ſold corn to the Egyptians, and other nations, 


Facob 
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Jacob having heard that there was corn in Egypt, or- 


dered his ſons to go down thither. They went to the 
number of ten; for Jacob kept Benjamin with him, 
leſt ſome accident ſhould happen to him by the way. 
When they were come into Egypt, they preſented them- 
ſelves before Joſeph, and bowed down before him. Jo- 
ſeph knew his brethren, and ſeeing them lie at his feet, he 
remembered the dreams which he had formerly dream- 
ed, but did not make himſelf knawn unto them. He 
ſpoke to them roughly, and treated them as ſpies, who 
were come to take a view of the country, But they 
-an{wered him, My Lord, we are come to buy corn; we 
are twelve brothers, all one man's ſons, who is in the 


land of Canaan. The youngeſt is left with our father, 


and the other is dead. Welkthen, anſwers 7o/eph, by this 
ye ſhall be proved. Send one of you to fetch your bro-- 
ther, and the reſt ſhall be kept in priſon, He thought 


fit however to detain but one of them. Struck with ; 
terrour and remorſe, they ſaid one to another in their 
own language, This diſtreſs is juſtly come upon us, for 


being guilty concerning our brother. We faw the an- 
guiſh of his ſoul, when he beſought us to have pity 
on him, but we would not hear him ; therefore is this 
misfortune come upon us. Reuben, one of them, ſaid 
to them, Spake I not then unto you, Do not fin a- 


gainſt the child, and ye would not hear; therefore now + 


is his blood required of you by God? Fo/eph, who 
underſtood them, though they knew it not, could not 


refrain from weeping. He left them for a moment, 


and returned again to talk with them. Then he took 
Simeon, and bound him before their eyes ; and pri- 
vately commanding his officers to reitore every man's 


money into his ſack, they departed with their aſſes 


loaden with corn. 7 
. EBFLECTION& | 
2. Why did God leave Jop in priſon To many 
years, without ſeeming to be mindful of him? 
A. This term, which ſeems long indeed to a pri- 
ſoner, was neceſlary to confirm 76% in humility, tub- 
miſſion to the will of God, and patience. We ſhould 
have looked upon him with concern, had we ſeen him 
in bonds, and known his innocence, But God, who 
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had a far more indul gent and tender compaſſion for him, 
left him in a condition from which we ſhould have deli- 


vered him. He knew what was wanting to his virtue; 
\ how long the remedies requiſite for his health were to 


laſt. He faw his future temptations and dangers, and 
prepared for him during his bondage the aſſiſtances and 


- * ftrength he was to ſtand in need of after his advance- 
ment. Thus he deals with his ele& ; he firſt ſtrength- 


ens them in patience and humility, and does not ex- 

Poſe them to temptation, till they are duly prepared to 

reſiſt it. ; 185 N 105 
2. How came Pharaoh ſo eaſily to reſolve upon the 


choice of Jeſeph for his firſt miniſter, and to inveſt 
a ſtranger and a foreigner with ſovereign power? 


A. It is the bappineſs of a nation, when a prince ts 
inſpired with a ſound thought. Whilſt Fo/eph was ſpeak- 
ing in the ears of Pharaoh, God inſtructed him in ſe- 


cret. He cauſed him to attend to the ſage advice and 


prudent counſels of a ſtranger and a captive; and re- 
moved from him all the prejudices which ſo frequently 
hinder perſons in high ſtation from ſubmitting to the 
evidence of truth, and acknowledging an underſtand- 
ing ſaperiour to their own, He made him compre- 
hend, that a mere human wiſdom would be improper 
to execute what had been ſuggeſted to him by wiſdom 
from above, and that it would be in vain to ſeek out 
for any other minifter, than the perſon whom God 


had choſen, Can abe find, ſays Pharaoh, ſuch a one as 


this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God is? | 
In talking thus, he entirely overturned all the miſ- 


takes of a falſe policy, which conſiders virtue and re- 
ligion as unſerviceable in the government of a ſtate, 


and finds an exact probity too great a curb upon its views 
and projects. This ſtupid in. piety is expoſed to eternal 
ſhame by an infidel king. It was his perſuafion, that 


the more of the Spirit of God a miniſter has, the more 


capable be is of governing a kingdom; and the leaſt 


attention is ſufficient to diſcern, that the oppoſite princi- 


ple flows from the utter want of human underſtanding. 
9, What muſt we think of Joſeph's glory who was 

raiſed a!moſt to a throne ? | / 

A. The Holy Ghoſt informs us, in another 12 i 

1 that 


= [469-7 


that the calumnies which had been caſt upon Jaſepb, 
were then fully diſperſed, and the authors of them 
convicted of forgery. As for them that had accuſed him, 
ſhe ſhewed them to be liars, and gave him perpetual glo- 
ry. Thus the pomp which ſurrounded him, was the 
triumph of virtue. It was virtue that was expoſed a 
ſpectacle to all the people; that was ſeated in a magni- 
ger chariot, from whence ſhe inſtructed the rightzous 
in all ages, never to give way to deſpair, but to retain 
an invincible patience. It was before virtue that a! 
the world bent the knee; and Jaſeph was the heralg, 
exhorting all men to the practice of virtue, at the fame 
time that the herald, who went before him, required 
this external mark of. reſpect to be paid to the firſt mi- 
niſter of Pharaoh. 

Q. Were 7o/eph's dreams fulfilled with refpe& to his 
brethren, ? | "184 

A. They were evidently fo, upon their falling pre- 
ſtrate at his feet, And Joteph's brethren came and bowed 
down themſelves before him, with their faces to the earth. 
Thus was brought to paſs what they had been ſo ap- 
prehenſive of, when they knew not the intereſt they had 
in owning him for their maſter. The more they ſtrove 
to prevent it, and make themſelves independent of 
him, the more they contributed to advance his autho- 
rity. They reſolved not to fall down before him, 
whilſt they had him among them; but come to ſeek - 
him in Egypt, to throw themſelves at his feet. They 
forſook him, and would have taken away his life, when 
ſent to them by their father; but were compelled to 
appear before him, after x kind of reſurrection, with 
fear and trembling. "They fall down before him, after 
Egypt and the other nations, whoſe example they fol- 
low, and are not afraid of being rejected by him, be- 
cauſe they look upon him as the ſaviour of the world; 
whereas they had before been apprehenſive of being 
ſabje& to him, whilſt they conſidered only their own. 
_ depreſſion in his advancement. ; 3 5 

2. What do we learn from the remorſe of Jeſeph's 
brethren, for the cruel treatment they had ſhewn him? 
A. We fee in their ſelf-accuſations, both the force 
of conſcience, and the advantage of the holy educa- 
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© 4ion Jaceh gave his children, which though not always 


void of offence, was ſtill never totally extinguiſhed, but 


revered the law, which condemned their actions. We 


are very guilty, ſaid they one to another, concerning our 


brother, and therefore is this diſtreſs juſtly come upon us. © 
Men can never entirely efface the ſenſe which God has 
imprinted in their hearts of his preſence and juſtice. 
They will never ſucceed in perſuading themſelves that 
fin is in its nature indifferent, or was not ſeen, or will 
remain unpuniſhed. Their fears may be removed 
ſometimes by the patience and ſilence of their judge, 
or the number of their accomplices; but when ven- 
geance comes to ſhew itſelf, they ſhall be the firſt to 
own, that they have deſerved it, and their accomplices 
will then ſeem to them but as ſo many witneſſes, who: 
are ready to accuſe and confound them. | 
III. The ſecond deſcent of Jacob's children into Egypt. 
Joſeph made known to his brethren, Gen. xliii. 
xliv. xlv. 5 : 8 
When Jacob's children, upon their return, had told 
him all that had befel them, the impriſonment of Si- 
meon, and the expreſs order they had received of car- 


rying Benjamin down into Egypt, the ſorrowful news 


filled him with grief, and renewed his former concern 


for the loſs of 7./ep4. He long refuſed to let his dear 


Benjamin go, in whom alone he placed his whole con- 


folation. But at laſt, ſeeing there was a neceſlity for 
it, and that otherwiſe both muſt periſh by the famine, 
he conſented to his departure, upon the repeated aſſu- 
rances his other children gave him, that they would 
bring him back to him. Tbey all then ſet out toge- 


ther with preſents for 7%, and double the money 


they had found in their lacks, | : 

Being come into Egypt, they preſented themſelves 
before Fo/eph. As ſoon as he ſaw them, and Benjamin 
with them, he faid to the ruler of his houſe, Bring 
theſe men home, and ſlayFand make ready ; for theſe 
men ſhall eat with me at noon. The ſteward executed 
Joſeph's order, and brought them into his houſe. Sur- 


priſed at this treatment, they imagined he had ſought 


for an occaſion againſt them, becauſe of the money 


they had found in their ſacks. They then began to 
(2h | "RES juſtify 
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juſtify themſelves to the Reward, by ſaying, they kne& 
not how it came to paſs, but, as a proof of their ho- 
neſty, they had brought back the money. The ſteward 
encouraged them, bidding them not be afraid ; that 
their God, and the God of their fathers, had given 
them treaſure in their ſacks 5 but that, for his part, he 
had their money. And ſtraightway he brought out 
Simeon unto them. Fhey had water then given them; 
and when they had waſhed. their feet, they waited for. 
the coming in of 7% p. | 

When FJeſepb came home, they bowed themſelves to; 
him to the earth, and offered him their preſents. Fo/eph. 


having graciouſly aſked them of their welfare, ſaid to 


them, Your father, the old man of whom you ſpake, is 
he yet alive? And they anſwered; Thy ſervant our fa- 
ther is in good health; he is yet alive. And, at the 
ſame time, they bowed themſelves down to the earth 
again. Jaſeph caſting his eyes upon Benjamin, And is 
this, ſays he, your younger brother, of whom ye ſpake 
to me? God be gracious, adds he to him, unto thee, 
my ſon. And Jeſeph made haſte to go out; for the 
ſight of his brother had affected him ſo much, that he 
could no longer refrain from tears. Preſently after he 
returned to his brethren, and having ordered dinner 
to be brought in, he ſat down to eat with them. 
When Jeſeph had eaten with his brethren, he gave 
a: ſecret order to his ſteward to fill their ſacks with | 
corn, and to put every man's money in his ſack s 
mouth; and put my filver cup, ſays he, in the ſack of 
the youngeſt, His ſteward obeyed, and the next morn- 
ing they departed with their aſſes loaden with corn. 
But they were ſcarce got out of town, before To/eph. 
ſent his ſteward after them, to charge them with ſteal- 
ing the cup. They were much ſurpriſed to find them 
ſelves accuſed of fo baſe an action, which they had 
never ſo much as thought of, We brought back, ſaid 
they, the money we found in our ſacks months, how 
then ſhould we fleal out of thy lord's houſe filver or 
gold? With whomſoever of thy ſervants it is found, 
let him die; and alſo we will be my lord's bondmen. 
The ſteward took them at their words; and ſearching 
| their 
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*their facks, beginning with the eldeſt, the cup was found 


in Benjamin's ſack. | | 

They returned to the city in great affliction, and 
went to throw themſelves at Jaſeph's feet. After ſome 
reproaches, he told them, 'I'hat he in whoſe ſack the 
eup was found, ſhould continue his ſlave. Then Faudah,. 
having aſked leave to ſpeak, repreſented to 7o/eph, 
that if they returned to their father without bringing 
back with them the ſon he ſo tenderly loved, they 
ſhould kill him with ſorrow. I, adds he, became a 
ſurety for him with my facher; let me therefore, I pray 
thee, abide in his ſtead a bondman to my lord: for [ 
cannot return without him, leſt I ſee the evil that ſhall: 
come upon my father. | 

At theſe words Fe/eph could refrain himſelf no long- 
er. He commanded all that were preſent to go out: 
from him. Then, the tears falling from his eyes, he 
cried out aloud, and {aid to his brethren, I am Jae. 


Does my father yet live? And they could hot anſwer 


him, for they were troubled at his preſence. He chen 
ſpoke gently to them, and ſaid, Come near to me. 
And as they came near, I am Jeep,, ſays he, your 
brother, whom you fold into Eger. Now therefore 
be not grieved and angry with yourſelves, that you 
ſold me hither ; for God ſent me before you to preſerve 


life. So now 1t was not vou that ſent me hither, but 


God. Go tell my father that God hath made me lord 


of all Egypt. Let him make haſte to come down, and 
he ſhall dwell near me; and I will nouriſh him and all 


his family, for there are yet five years more of famine.- 


You ſee with your eyes, that it is I who am talking to 


you: tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and of 


all that you have ſeen ; and make haſte to bring him 
down hither. And when he had ſaid thus, he fell up- 


on Benjamin's neck, and embraced him with tears. And. 
he kifled all his brethren; and after that they were 
encouraged to talk with him. | X 

The news was ſoon ſpread through the whole court. 


Pharach expreſſed his ſatis faction in it to Fo/eph, and. 


bade him preſently bring down all his family into E- 
gypt. Jaſeph diſmiſſed his brethren with proviſions for 
their jcurney, and waggons to. bring down their fa- 

| ther, 
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ther, their wives and children. When they were come 
into the land of Canaan, they ſaid to Jacob, Fo/eph 
your fon 1s yet alive, and he 1s governour over all the 
land of Egypt. And Jacob's heart fainted, for he be- 
lieved them not. But at laſt, when he had heard all that 
had paſſed, and had ſeen the waggons, and the other 
preſents his ſon had ſent, he ſaid, It is enough, Jeſeph 
my fon is yet alive; I will go and ſee him, before I 
die. He ſoon after took his journey with all his fa- 
mily, and went dowrr into Egypt. And when he-had 
Pa his reſpects to the king, Joſeph placed him in the 
and of Goſhen, the moſt fruitful part of Egypt, where 
Jacob lived ſeventeen years. 8 


REEL 


D. Jaſeph's diſcovering himſelf to his brethren is the 
moff affecting and tender part of his ſtory, but is pre- 
ceded by ſtrange circumſtances. In ſhprt, how can 
we reconcile his forgetfulneſs and indifference towards 
his father and brethren, whom he leaves expoſed to 
the fatal conſequences of a crue] famine, and the ex- 
treme ſeverity he uſes them with in calumniating and 
impriſoning them? How, I ſay, can we reconcile all 
this with that goodneſs and tenderneſs which cannot 
help ſhewing itſelf at the very time that he is uſing 
them thus ſeverely ? . 

A. It is this ſeeming contradiction, which ſhould 
let us fee, that there is ſome myſtery concealed under 
the outſide of an action, which otherwiſe might offend: 
reaſon, and appear oppoſite to the ſentiments which. 
nature has imprinted in the heart of all mankind. - 

Fojeph fold by his brethren to the Fg yptians, confi- 
dered by Jacob as dead, forgotten by all his family, 
honoured in the mean time and ruling in Egypt, is in- 
conteſtably the figure of JESUS CnrisrT, delivered into 
the hands of the Gentiles by the Jews, generally re- 
nounced by his own nation, put to death by their cruel 
envy, owned and adored by the Gentiles as their Sa- 
viour and their King. e | 
In the firſt journey the children of Jacob made into- 
Egypt, it is ſaid, That Joleph knew his brethren, but 
was not known by them, This is the condition of the 
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Jews. By refuſing to ſubmit to Jes vs Cur15rT, they 
ceaſed to ſee him, bat could not free themſelves from 


his dominion. They read the ſcriptures, and there 
they find their Logo without knowing him. They 


ſaw him, and did not receive him. He ſpoke to them 
in parables, becauſe they were unworthy. to hear the 
myſteries they refuſed to believe. But the veil will 
not always remain over their heart. | 
During the long interval their blindneſs laſts, they 


ſafer a cruel famine, not of material bread, but, as the 


prophet had foretold, of the word of GO D, which 
they are not allowed to underſtand. I will ſend a fa- 


mine in the land; not a famine of bread, nor a thir 


fer water, but of hearing the word of the Lord. The 
land of Canaan is condemned to a total ſterility. The 
true bread of life is found only in Egypt. Whoever 
would live, muſt neceifarily go down thither; and till 
Benjamin, the laſt of Jacob's children, and the figure 


of the latter Jesus, appears there in perſon, the famine 


will ſorely afflict that wretched land. 
Hitherto 7o/eph ſhall appear to be hard hearted to- 


' wards his brethren, he ſhall ſpeak to them, as though 


he knew them not, with an angry voice and a rigid 
countenance. He made himjelf ſtrange unto them, and 
fable roughly to them. It is thus that CRRIST has 


long behaved towards an ungrateful and blind people. 


He appears not to know. his brethren according to the 
fleh. He ſeems to have forgotten the fathers of a. 

Faithleſs and bloody generation. | $4 rp; 
Vet Jaſeph offered violence to himſelf in concealing. 


his affection, He could not refrain from weeping ; he 


was obliged to turn afide, to hide his face, and with. 


draw from time to time to vent his tears. The pains 


he took to conceal them, was the figure of that ſecret 
mercy hid in the boſom of God, -and. reſerved till the 
time appointed in his eternal counſel, The promiſes 
of God will be accompliſhed upon 1/rael; for his gifts. 
are without repentance, and his truth will remain un- 
moved to all after ages. But a juſt ſeverity ſuſpends 
the effect of a clemency, which our groans, jcined to- 
thoſe of the prophets, are to halen. : 

be db Of 
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Of the nature and original of poetry. 


F we trace poetry back to its firſt original, I think 
we cannot queſtion, but it had its riſe from the 
very ſource of human nature, and was no other art at 
firſt than the voice and expreſſion of the heart of man, 
when ravithed and tranſported with the view of the 
ſole object deſerving to be loved, and alone capable of 


making him happy. Big with the idea of this object, 


which was at the ſame time his joy and glory, it was 
natural that he ſhould eagerly ſtrive to expreis his ſenſe 
of his grandeur and benevolence, and not being able 
to contain himſelf, that he ſhould borrow the aſſiſtance 
of the voice, and words falling ſhort of his inward 
ſentiments, that he ſhould ſupply their want by the 
| ſound of inſtruments, ſuch as drums, eymbals, and 
harps, which were ſtruck upon by the hands, and 
made to reſound with a great noiſe ; that the feet 
ſhould likewiſe be drawn into company, and in the 
beſt way they could, expreſs the tranſports Which af- 
feed him, by their motion and harmonious fall. 


When theſe confuſed and inarticulate ſounds become 


clear and diſtin, and form words which carry expreſs 
ideas of the ſentiments the ſoul is filled with, the com- 
mon and vulgar language is locked upon with diſdain. 
An ordinary and familiar ſtyle appears too low and 
mean. It aims at the grand and the ſublime, in order 
to attain to the grandeur and beauty of the object 
which charms it. The moſt noble thoughts and ex- 
preſſions are ſought for; the boldeſt figures coliefted 
the moſt lively images and compariſons multiplied. 
Nature is run over, and its riches exhauſted, to deſcribe 
the ſentiments, and give them an high idea. And 
then the numbers, meaſure, and cadence which had 
been expreſſed by the action of the hands, in playing 
on the inſtruments, and the motion of the feet in an- 
cing, are added to the diction. 


This is properly the original of poetry, and herein 


its eſſence principally conſiſts. 

It is eaſy to diſcern all theſe characters of poetry, if 
we go back ward to the earlieſt ages, where it was pure 
and 
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and unmixed, and examine the moſt ancient pieces we 
have of this kind, ſuch as the famous ſong of Maſes 
upon the paſſage through the Red ſea. The prophet, 


with Aaron, Miriam, and the other ſpiritual Myaelites, 


diſcovering, in that great event, the deliverance from 


the tyranny of the devil, which Jeſus Chriſt was to 


procure to the people of God, and carrying their 
views up to the perfect liberty which will be granted 
to the church at the end of the world, when it {hall be 
tranſlated from the miſeries of this exile to the happi- 
neſs of an heavenly country, gave a looſe to the tranſ- 

orts of a joy, which the hopes of eternal happineſs 
inſpired them with. 


Hence we muſt conclude, that the true uſe of poetry 


appertains to religion, which alone preſents man with 


his real good, and ſhews it to be only in God. 


n 
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By what degrees poetry has fallen from its primitive 
. purity. 5 
A men entirely plunged in ſenſuality placed their 


whole happineſs in it, and gave themſelves up 


without reſtraint bo he pleaſures of eating and drink- 
ing, and the allurements of carnal defire, it naturally 


followed, that, looking upon the gods as happy by 
their condition in the moſt ſovereign degree, they 
ſhould aſcribe. to them the moſt perfect felicity they 
had the experience and idea of in themſelves ; that 
they ſhould repreſent them as paſſing their time in 
ſports and entertainments, and fix upon them the ordi- 
nary conſequences and vices which they thought in- 

ſeparable from them. . | 
IT nis principle of their theology ſoon led them to 
make it a duty of religion, to conſecrate all the paſſions 
and diſorders they ſuppoſed in their gods, by folemn 
ſacrifices and public feaſts. And this they were the 
more inclined to, from the ſecret pleaſure they felt in 
ſeeing the image of their own paſſions delineated in 


Auch venerable models, and in having the gods they ad- 
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ly copied after him. 
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ored the favourers and accomplices of all their de 


baucheries. And thence aroſe che very ancient cuſtom 


of proves, which were -almoſt eonſtantly adjoined to 
their temples, in order to cover the groſſeſt infamies 
by their ſhade and retirement. Thence the worſhip of 
Baal peor, mentioned in the 25th chapter of Numbers, 


which, according to the Apocalypſe, conſiſted in eating 
and committing fornication, edere et fornicari. 


In the ſchool of ſo profane a theology, what could 
poetry ſay, poetry which was peculiarly ſet apart to re - 


ligious uſes, and the natural interpreter of the ſenti- 


ments of the heart? Its office required it to celebrate 
ſuch gods as the public religion pointed out, and to 
repreſent them with characters, paſſions, and adven- 
tures aſcribed to them by fame. It was religion that 
inſpired the poet with invitations like theſe, Aft 
Iztitie Bacche dater. It was religion which dictated 
the following maxim, Sine Cerere et Baccho friget Ve- 
245, How could poetry avoid purſuing the wild miſ- 
takes of Paganiſin, whilſt Paganiſin itſelf purſued the 
irregular motions of the heart? It could not but ne- 
ceſſarily degenerate, in proportion as the two ſources 
upon which it depended depenerated, nor could it a- 
void contraQting the vices of both. . 

This is the foundation of the juſt reproaches which 
the wiſe men among the Heathen have thrown upon 


the poets. This is the ſubject of Tull's complaint a- 


gainſt Homer in particular, that he has aſeribed the 
trailties of men to the gods, inſtead of giving the vire 


tues of the gods to men. And it was upon this motive 


Plato baniſhed. him his republic, though nobody ever 
admired him more than he, nor perhaps more faithful- 

They were both miſtaken in this point, by not go- 
ing back to the original ſource of the diſorder. Homer 
was not the inventor of fables. They were far more 
ancient than him, and made up a part of the Heathen 
theology, He deſcribed the gods in ſuch manner as 
he had read them from his anceſtors, and as ih his 
time they were generally believed to be. Plato there- 
fore ſhould have found fault with the religion which 
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San beautiful Slips 75 H mer, tranſlated by Mr 
Pope, and from Virgil by Mr Dryden, to give chil- 


adren a taſte of reading werſe, conſiſting of deſcriptions 
fimiles, and ſpeeches. 


I. DESCRIPTIONS. 


E deſcribes the affliction of Achilles 8 horſes for 
the death of Patroclus thus 


Along their face 
The big round drops cours Pd down with filent pace, 
Conglobing on the duſt. Their manes, that late 
Circled their arched necks, and wav d in tate, 

Trail d on the duſ beneath the yoke were ſpread, 
And 499 to earth avat hung their languid head. POPE. 
rgiÞs deſcription of an horſe's grief is ſhorter, and 
no if lively. | 
To cloſe the pomp, ÆEthon, the feed of fate, 
Ts led, the Fun rals of his lord to wait ; 
| Seripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace 
He e and the big tears run rolling down his face. 
| Da YDEN. 
hams $ rage is thus deſcribed, 
-- Black choler fill'd his breaſt, that boil'd auith ire, 
And from his .eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. Pore. 
Ihe majeſtic motion of the head, 4 which Jupiter 
makes the heavens tremble, is 12 to all the world, 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his Jable brows ; 
Shakes his ambrofeal curls, and gives the nod, 
The lamp of fate, and ſanction of the God; E 
High heaven with trembling the dread Ana / took, 
"he all Olympus 10 the centre ſhook. 
' Above the fire of gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath, ſtern Neptune Halles the folid ground, 
The forefts wawve, the mountains nod around; 
Thro* all their ſummits tremble Ida's woods, 
And from their ſources boil ber hundred floods. 


Troy's 
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Troy's turrets tolter « on rhe rocking ps 1, 

And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving af. 

Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Th infernal monarch rear'd his horrid bead, 

Leap'd from his throne, left Neptune s arms ſhould lay 

His dark dominions open to the day; 

And pour in light on Pluto's FREE abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, aud dreadful ewen id gods.” © 

Such war th* Immortals wage ; ſuch horrours rend 

The world”s vaſt concave, when the gods contend. POPE. 

The paſſage where Hector, before he engages, takes 
leave of Andromache, and embraces Afyanax, is one 
of the moſt beautiful and pathetic 1 in the whole poem. 
Hector, his heard, return d without delay, ; 

Swift ? thro” the town be trod his former way, 

Thro' fireets of palaces, and walks of Hate, 

And met the mourner at the Sczan gate. 

With haſte to meet him ſprang the joyful fair, 

His blameleſs wife, A&tion's wealthy heir; 

The nur/e flood near, in whoſe embraces preft, 

His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 

Whom each ſoft charm and early grace adorn, 

Fair as the new-bern ſtar that gilds the morn— 

Silent the warriour ſmil d, and pleas d, refign'd 
To tenaer paſſions all his mighty mind, | | 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look, 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected Jpoke ; : 

Her boſom labour'd with a boding , gh, 

And the big tear ſtood trembling iz bon ot,  - © 
Too daring prince ; ah, awhither _ 2 run 1 
Ah ! too Forgetful of thy wife and fon! 
And think'ft thou not how wretched We Gall be, | 
A ewidow I, an helpleſs orphan be. 

For ſure fuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtues Secrifice. | 
Greece in her ſingle heroes trove in vain, 
Now hoſts oppoje thee, and thou muſt be ſlain! 
Oh, grant me, gods, ere Hector meets his doem, 

| All I can aſt of heav'n, an early tomb ! ES. 
So Hall my days in one Jad tenour run, 

Aud end with forrows as ; they firſt ler. 

| A. 2 
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No parent now remains y eriefe 2 35 


1 FP No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 

= After having digreſſed, perhaps Jamewhbat t too long, 
S upon the greatneſs of her 7 calamities, ſhe then goes 
1 | Yet avhile my Hector ill farwiwer I. ſee 


My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 


ky Alas ! my parents, brothers, kingred, all 
= Qace more will periſo, if my Hector. fall, 
_ nn Ty wife, thy infant; in thy danger ſhare, 
.= Oh prove a huſband's and a father's care! 
1 Hector, having anſwered Andromache in A manner 


equally noble and affectionate, ſays, | 

Th' illuſtrious Prince of Troy 
Stretch d Fes fond arms lo claſp the lowely ; a 5 
The babe clung crying io his nurſe's breaft, 

Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding 7. 
With ſecret pleafure hc fend parent ſmil'd, 

6 And Hector Haſed to relieve his child. 2 

| 4 The glitt' ring terrours from his brows unbound, 
F And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground ; 1 

Den kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father” Ss prayer. 

O thou, whoſe glory fills th ethereal throne, 
1 And all the deathleſs powers, protect my fon! - 
Ceran him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
1 To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, ; 
And riſe the Hector of the future age! 


* So when triumphant from ſucceſiful Bale... He 
/ heroes ſlain he bears the reeting ſpoils, _. py 
Mole hoſts may hail him with deſeru'd acclaim, 


And ſay, This chief tranſcends his father's fame; N : 


1 While, pleas'd amid/# the general ſhouts of roy, 
1 His mother's conſcious heart 0erflows with Joy: 
> = He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
. Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; | 
i Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe 2 aid, 
3 Huſb'd 10 repre, and with a ſmile ſurvey d. 
=_— The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd by fear, EN 
| _ She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. Porg. 
{I There never was a finer piece of n than this. 


- 


How- 


— 


* | 


How expreſſive is the grief and conſternation of 4 
dromache? how juſt and beautiful the image of a 
child, frightened at the glittering of his father's arms, 
and ſhrinking back into the boſom of his nurſe ! The 
fentiment of Hector, who deſires to ſee his ſon exceed 
him in glory, how natural? 
MH. SIMLJILES. 
Hemer's deſcription of the immortal horſes : is very 
ſtrong. 
Far as a ſhepherd, from ſome point on high, 
O'er the wide main extends his boundleſs eye; 
Thro' Such 4 ſpace of air, with thund'ring ſound, 
At ev'ry leap th' immortal courſers bound. Pops. 
He has two beautiful compariſons, and Virgil's ap- 
plication them of ſhould make them valuable. 
Him Menelaus, lewd of Mars, e/pes,. 
With. heart elated, and with jayful eyes. 
So joys a lion, if the branching deer, 
Or mount ain-goat, his bulky prize appear. 
In vain the youths oppoſe, the maſtiffs bay, 
The lordly ſawage rends the panting prey. 
Thas fond of vengeance, with a furious bound' 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground. © 
From his. high chariot.. | PopE.. 
Then as a hungry lion, who behalds + | 
4 gameſome goat, who friſts about the Fulds 3 3. 
Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the plain 
He runs, he roars, he Hates his riſing mane ;; 
He grinds, and opens wiae his greedy jaws. 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws : 
He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs oer 5 
With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the gore. D. 
Hin approaching near, 
Tube beauteous champion wiews with marks of frar, 
Smit with a conſcious ſenſe, retires bebind, 
And fhuns the fate he well deſerves to find. 
As when ſome ſhepherd from the: rufthi ng trees 
bot forth to view a ſcaly ſerpent ſees ;* 
| Trembling and pale he ftarts with wild Meisl, 
_ And all confus d precipitates his flight 3 35 
So from the king the ſhining warriour flies, 
And Rlung d. amid the thicket Trojans lies. Porz. 
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Pirgil has finely imitated this compariſon, and ſeems | 
to have added an improvement of beauty to the original. 
As when ſome peaſant, in a buſhy brake, : 
Has with unwary footing preſi'd a ſnake ; 9 
He farts aſide, aftoniſh'd when he ſpies | 
His rifing creſt, blue neck, and rolling eyes. Dx. 
Homer's comparing Paris to a Ts is a celebra- 
ted ſimile. 

The wanton courſer thus, with reins unbound, 

Breaks from his tall, and beats 'the trembling cont 
Pamper d and proud he ſeeks the <vonted tides, 

And lawes, in height of blood, his ſhining fides ; 

His head now freed be toffes to the ſkies z 

His mane diſhevelPd oer his ſpculders flies; 

He fnuffs the females in the diftant plain, 

And ſprings exulting, to his felds again. 

With equal triumph, ſprightly, bold, and gay, 

In arms refulgent as the god of day, 
The /on of Priam glorying in his might, 
Ruſh'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. Pore. 

Virgil ſeems here inclined to diſpute the prize of his 
horſe's courſe with Homer. 

Freed from his keepers, thus ewith FE reins, 

The wanton courſer prances o er the plains ; 
Or in the pride of youth o 'erleaps the mounds ; 
And jnuffs the females in forbidden grounds: 
Or ſeeks his wwat'ring in the well: known flood, 
To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood, 
He ſwims laxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o'er his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 

Hie neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high ; 5 
Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters Hy. Dx. 
Two or three compariſons ſhorter, and different 

from the other, conclude this article. 

As men in ſlumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 
One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 

T heir finking limbs the fancied courſe forſake, 5 

Nor this can fly, nor that can voertake. 0 PRES. 

And as when hea wy ſleep has cles'd the fight, : 
The fichly fancy * in the night : 

M /erm ts run; and deftitute JW 

5 Our ji inking links forſake us in the courſes 8 _ - © 


4 


Her wives, her infants, by my labours ſad d, 


I 


| Decline the head, and drooping kiſs the plain; 


In fearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 


| The price of blood diſcharg'd the murderer lives 8 


And curs'd thee with a mind that cannot yield. 


In pain wwe heave for breath; in vain ave ery 1 4 
The nerves unbrac'd, their uſual ſtrength den, M4 
And on the tongue the falt'ring accents die. D. = I bs. 
The Latin poet has taken only the idea from the Y | 1 
Greek, and much improved it. 1 


As full-blown poppies, overcharg'd with um * | | 1 |F 2. 


% 


So finds the youth; his beauteous head, depreſs'd 


Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breaſt. Pop. 2 

Like a fair floww'r by the keen ſhare oppreſa/ds - 8 5 
Like a white poppy finking ou the plain, | | . 
Whoſe heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. Dx. 


As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards 'em, and from want defends, 


And with th untafted food ſupplies her care. | 
For thankle/s Greece ſuch hardſhips have I braw'd, 


neee 1 
= 


Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms I fed, EI 
And furet laborious days in duſt and blood. , Pops. 
| _ © SP BE © IHE.” 

The ſpeech of 4jax, who was delegated by the 
army to move Achilles to take arms again, and repel 
Hector, who was upon the point of ſetting fire to the 
Grecian fleet, may ſuffice to ſhew how well Homer 
ſycceeded in deſcribing the different characters of the 
perſons whom he makes to diſcourſe. Ajax was warm 
and impetuous in his diſpoſition, and begins thus. 

Hence let us go, —Why waſte we time in vain? 

See what effect our low ſubmiſſions gain 
Lit d or not lik'd, his words aue muſt relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 

Its ſtubborn purpoſe, and his friends di/dains. 
Stern and unpitying ! if a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement we remit the deed; 

A fire the ſlaughter of his ſon forgives, 
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T he haughtieſt hearts at length their rage reſign, 
And gifts can conquer every ſoul but thine 
The gods that unrelenting breaſt have fteel'd, 
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" One woman-/lave was raviſo'd from thy, arme 
1 To, ſeven are fer d, and of equal charms. | 


That hear, Achilles, be of better mind; 
Rewere thy roof, and to thy gueſts be hind: 
And know the men, of all the Grecian hoſt, | 
Who honour. worth, and prize thy valour moſt. Pore. 
Antilochus's ſhort ſpeech to Achilles is juſtly ꝑropo- 
ſed as a perfect model of oratorial brevity. © 
Sad tidings, ſon of Peleus, thou muſt bear, 
And wretched I th unxwilling meſſenger ! 
Dead is Patroclus ! fer. his cor/e they fight; 
His naked corſe © his arms. are Hector's right. 
_ == To perceive the full beauty of Priam's ſpeech to A. 
1 chilles, when he demands of him the body of his ſon: 
Hector, we muſt call to mind, that Achilles is rough, 
violent, and inflexible; but be was a ſon, and had a 
father. Being entered the tent of Achilles, he throws 
himſelf upon his knees, kiſſes thoſe murderous hands 
1 that had flain ſo many of his children. He ſays, 
\ Ab, think thou fawour'd of the pow'rs d.wine J. 
IM T hink ef thy father's age, and pity mine; 
In me thy father's reverend image trace, 


4 - 

.  +T hoſe: fliuer hairs, that venerable face; 
| 
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His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon ſee! 
Zu all my equal, but in miſery ! 

3 Zet noau, perhaps, ſome. turn of human fate 
. Expels bim helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate; 


il. Think from ome pow'rful foe thou. ſeeft him flys, |; 

i And beg protection with a feeble cry. 5 1 

ll Yet flill one comfort. in his ſoul may riſe ;. 

/ FR ears his ſon ſlill lives to glad his eyes; 

= And hearing /till may hope: a better day 
A May fend him thee to chaſe that fee. aways. + 

3 Ne comfort to my griefs, no hopes remains. 
ll The veſt, the Braweſt of my ſons are lain! | 
+ Fer what a race ere Greece to Illion came, | 
1 The pledge of many, a lov'd and loving dame 

1 Nineteen one mother. bore.— Dead, all are deal!!! 

| How oft alas L has wwretched Priam les? 
==. Still one wwas left, their loſs to recompenſe, | 2 
| KC His father's hope, his country's laſt defence; FS. 5 
1 7 
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4 285 ] . 
Him 100 thy rage has ſlain ! beneath thy fleel, _ 
Unhappy, in his country's cauſe he fell, 


For him thro hoſtile camps I bent my way, 
For him thus profirate at thy feet I lay; 


Large gifts, proportion'd to thy wrath I bear; 


Oh, hear the wretched, and the geds revere /! 
Think of thy father, and this face behold ! 

See him in me, as helpleſs and as ld /. 

Tho” not ſo wretched : there he yields to me, 

T he firſt of men in ſovereign miſery. 

Thus forc'd to kneel, thus grov'ling to embrace 

The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 

Suppliant my childrens murd'rer to implore, Sts 

And kiſs thoſe hands yet reeking with their gore. Pork. 


This pathetic diſcourſe drew tears from Achilles's 
eyes; he raiſed Priam with tenderneſs, and ſeemed to 
bear part of his ſorrows with him. | 


Homer plainly owns one firſt being upon whom all 0- 
thers depend: one ſingle paſſage will evince this. 
Aurora now, Fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove conven d the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Where high Olympus? clouay teps ariſe. 


The fire of gods his awful filence broke, 


The heavens, attentive, trembled as he ſp te 
Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods, give ear, 
Hear our decree, and reverence what you bear; 
The fix d decree, which not all heav'n can move, 
7 hou fate ! falfil it ; and ye pew'rs, approve . 


hat god but enters yon forbidden field, 


N ho yields aſfiftance, or but wills te yield ; 

Back to the ſkies with ſhame he ſhall be ariv'n, 
Gaſh'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſeern of hea dn 
Or far, ob far from ſteep Olympus thrown, 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groan, 

With burning chains fix'd to ile brazen floors, 
Aud lock'd by bells inexcrable deors; 

As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 


A, from that centre to th ethereal world. 
Ext bim who tempts me dread theje dire abedes ; 
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know 1h? Almighty is the God of gods. 
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8 all your Forces then, - ye pow? 7 above, 
Join all, and try tb' omnipotence of Jove. 
Let down our golden, everlaſting chain, 
Whoſe ſtrong embrace holds head n, and earth, and main: 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
To drag ty this the Thund rer down ſo earth - | | 
Ye ftrive in vain. If 1 but firetch this hand. | 
T heave the gods, the ocean, and the land, | 
1 fix the chain to great Olympus' height, D | | 
And the waſt world hangs trembling in my fegbt. | 
For Juch J reign, unbounded, and above; 
And ſuch are men and gods compar'd to Jove. 
IE Almighty Spoke, nor durſt the po! rs reply, | ; 
A rew'rend horrour flienc d all the ſky; 
Trembling they /lood before their ſow'reign's look. Pops. 
A providence allo preſiding over all, and governing all. 
He deſcribes the watchtul care of Providence over 
mankind, by the ingenious fiction of two urns, thus, 
Man is born to Bear. 
Such is, alas ! the ods ſevere decree, 
They, only they are 7 le/sd, and only free. 
Tao urns. by Jove's high throne have ever Hood, 
The ſource of evil one, and one of good : 
From thence the cup of mortal men he fills, 
Ble//ings to theſe, to theſe diftributes ills; > 
To moſt he mingles both e the wretch decreed 
To ta/le the bad unmiæx d, is curs'd indeed ; 
Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine Suh, | 
He wanders outcaſt both of earth and heaven. Porr. 
'Tis God who gives reputation, renown, and victo- 
ry. Hector leaves the field, becauſe er took cou- 
rage from bim. 
J joy to mingle where the battl bleeds, 
And hear the thunder of the founding fteeds, 
But Jove's high will is ever uncuntrolbd, 
The ſtrong he awithers, and confounds the Bold; 
Now crowns with fame the mighty man, and now 
Strikes the freſh garland from the viaor's brow, Pope. 
Lgamemuon repreſents to Achilles, that as all FO deri- | 
red from God, he ſhould not be haughty. . 
Strife and debate thy reſtleſs Joul employ, 3 
And wars and EIT are thy ſavage joy. ow 
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77 thou haſt Prengtb,* "raves dont 1 that 8 betoas'd, 
For Enow, vain man ! thy walour is from God. Pork. 
Diomed hopes to conquer Hector, if God aſſiſts him. 


Hector alſo puts his conſidence in God, and e to A- 3 


ehilles, = 5 I 
I know thy force to mine Juperiour tors. | 
But heaven alone confer; ſucceſs in war : 
Mean as am, the gods may guide my dart, 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. PoPE.. 
It is worth while to obſerve what Homer ſays of the 
efficacy of prayer, where Phenix endeavours to appeaſe 
the inflexible rage of Achilles. 
Now be thy rage,-thy fatal rage roſes 4 


A cruel heart ill ſuits a manly mind : | 4 


The gods (the only great, and only N 2 
Are mov'd by off 'rings, vows, and ſacrifice : 
Offending man their high compaſſion'wins, - © 
And daily pray'rs atone for daily fins. 
Prayers are Jove's daughters, of celeſtial race, 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 
With humble mien, and with dejected eyes, 
Conſtant they follow, where Injuſtice flies ; 
Injuſtice ſawift, ere, and unconfin'd, 7 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, 
While pray'rs to heal her wrongs move ſlow behind. 
M ho hears theſe daughters of almighty Jove, 
For him they mediate the throne above: 
When man rejects the humble ſuit they make, 
The fire revenges for the daughters ſake ;; 
From Jove commiſfion'd, fierce Injuſtice then 
De/ſcends to puniſh unrelenting men. 
Oh let not headleng paſſion bear the fey, 
Theſe reconciling goddeſſes obey © 
Due honours to the ſeed of ove belong; | 
Due honours calm the fierce, and bind = "lo "Pata 
In theſe verſes we have a great truth clearly expreſſ- 
ed; Whoever would be heard by the gods, and obtain 
pardon, muft hear the prayers of men, who have of- 
fended him, and pardon the offence. | | 
A man muſt be ſtrangely blind not to difeern 
| throughout all Homer, that the notion of the ſoul's im- 
mortality was an ancient and univerſally prevailing 
opinion 
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opinion in his days. Without mentioning any other 
proofs, we need only read what he has. ſaid of Us 
deſcent into hell. e „ 
The other opinion, which is a conſequence of the 
foregoing, that virtues are rewarded and crimes pu- 
niſhed in another life, is as expreſsly delivered. Homer 
repreſents to us Minos in the ſhades below, with a ſcep- 
tre in his hand, diftributing juſtice to the dead, who 
were aſſembled in troops around his tribunal, and pro- 
nouncing irrevocable judgments, which decide their 
fate for ever. FERRY: 1 | 
SDSS SCODDDDDODSIISOISSSDSSSDI 
As ESSAY'on MAN, by Mr Ports. 
A Wake! my Lzlius, leave all meaner things 
To low ambition and the pride of kings. 
Let us (ſince life can little more ſupply 
Than juft to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free, o'er all this /cene of man; 
A mighty maze ! of walks without a plan; 
Or wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous ſhoot ; 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample fel, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield ; 
The latent tracts, or giddy heights explore, 
Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar. 
Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe ; © 
Laugh where we muff, be candid where we can; 
But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 
Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we 4roxc ? 
Of Man, what fee we but his ſtation here, 
From which to reaſon, er to which refer ? 
 FThro' worlds unbounded tho? the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
Of this vaſt frame, the bearings, and the ties, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
And centres juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd thro? ? or can a part contain the whole? 
ls the great chain that draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by G, or thee ? 
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He who thro' vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 
Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 
What other planets, and what other ſuns, 
What vary'd being peoples every ſtar, 

May tell- why Heav'n has made us as we are. | 
When the proud ſteed ſhall know why Man reſtrains 
His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod 3 
Now wears a garland, an Egyptian god: £4 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dulneſs comprehend. 
His actions', paſſions', being's uſe and end; 

Why doing, ſuff ' ring, check'd, impell'd; and why 
This hour a ſlave, the next a deity. _ 

Preſumptuous Man l the reaſon wouldſt thou find 

Why made ſo weak, ſo little, and ſo blind? 
_ Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why made no weaker, blinder, and no leſs ? 
Aſk of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or ftronger than the weeds they ſhade ? 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, | 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs. than Jove ? 

Of ſyſtems poſſible, if *tis confeſt, 

That wiſdom infinite muſt form the 5%, 

Where all muſt Fall or not coherent be, 

And all that riſes, rife in due degree; 

Then, in the ſcale of life and ſcene, *tis plain 
There muſt be, ſomeaubere, ſuch a rank as Man; 
And all the queſtion (wrangle e' er ſo long) 

Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? 

Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 

In human works, tho' labour'd on with pain, 

A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain: 

In God's, one ſingle can ite end produce, 

Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other u/+. 

So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere. unknown, 

Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 

*Fis buta part we fee, and not a whole. 

Then ſay not Man's imperfet, Heav'n in fault; 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he ought : 
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His being meaſur'd to his ſtate and placez * * 


_ His time a moment, and a poiut his ſpace. 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ate : 5 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know : 
Or who could ſuffer being here below? 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 


Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 


Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 


And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 


Oh blindneſs to the future kindly giv'n, 


That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero periſh, or a ſparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 


And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 


Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions ſoar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore. 
What bliſs above, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hpe to be thy bliſs below. 
Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaſt: 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt: 

The ſoul, uneaſy, and confin'd, at home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 

If to be perfect in a certain ſtate, 

What matter, here or there, or ſoon or late? 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour: 

And he that's bleſs'd to day as fully ſo, 


As who began ten thouſand years ago. 


Lo, the poor Indian whoſe untutor'd mind 


Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 


His ſoul, - proud Scienee never taught to ſtray 


Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way; 


Vet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 


Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav'n; 


Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier iſland in the wat'ry waſte, : 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 


No fiends torment, nor Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 


But does he ſay, The Maker is not good, 
Till he's exalted to what ſlate he wou'd ? 


— 


Himſelf 
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Himſelf alone, high Heav'n's peculiar care; 
Alone made happy, when he will and where ?- 
To be, contents his natural deſire, 
He aſks no angel's wing. or ſeraph's fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 
Go, wiſer thou! and, in thy ſcale of ſenſe, 
Weigh thy opinion againſt Providence; | 
Call imperfection. what thou fancy'ſt ſuch, 
Pronounce he acts too little, or too much: 
Deſtroy all creatures for thy ſport or guſt, 
Vet thou unhappy, think 'tis he's unjuſt; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his juſtice, be the God of God. | 

In Pride, (my friend), in Pride, our errour lies; 
All quit their ſphere, and ruſh into the ſkies. 

Pride ſtill is aiming at the bleſs'd abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aſpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel: 
And who but wiſhes to invert the laws 
Of Oa Ex, fins againſt th' eternal Cauſe. 

Aſk for what end the heavenly bodies ſhine? _ 
Earth for whoſe uſe ? Pride anſwers, *Tis for mine. 
For me, kind Nature wakes her genial pow'r, 
Suckles each herb, and ſpreads out ev'ry flow'r; 
Annual for me, the grape, the roſe renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 

For me, the mine a thouſand treaſures brings, 
For me, health guſhes from a Thouſand ſprings ;. 
Seas roll to waft me, ſuns to light me riſe; 
My footſtool earth, my cagopy the ſkies! 
But errs not, nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 
When earthquakes ſwallow, or when tempeſts ſweep - 
Towns to one grave, a nation to the deep ? 
Blame we for this the wiſe almighty caule 
No, ('tis reply'd), he acts by gen ral laaus; | 
* Th exceptions few; ſome change ſince all began: 
« And what created perfect?“ Why then Maas? 
If the great end be human happineſs, 
And- nature deviates; how can man do leſs ? 
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Nature as much a conſtant courſe requires 

Of ſhowers and ſunſhine, as of Man's deſires ; 
As much eternal ſprings, and cloudleſs ſkies, 
As men for ever temp'rate, calm, and wiſe. 

If plagues of earthquakes break not heav'n's deſign, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline? | 
Frem pride, from pride, our very reas'ning ſprings ; 
Account for mortal, as for nat'ral things: 
Why charge we heav'n in thoſe, in theſe acquit ? 

In both, to reaſon right is to ſubmit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 

Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind; 
- 'That never paſſion diſcompos'd the mind: 

But all ſubſiſts by elemental ſtrife; 

And paſſions are the elements of life. 

The gen'ral order, fince the whole began, 

Is kept in Nature, and is kept in Man. 

What would this Man? Now upward will he ſoar, 
And, little leſs than angel, would be more; | 
Now looking downward, juſt as griev'd appears 
To want the ſtrength of bulis, the fur of bears, 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 

Say what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all? 
Nature to each, without profuſion kind, . 
The proper organs, proper powers affign'd, 

Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Here, due degrees of ſwiftneſs; there, of force; 
Each beaſt, each infect, happy as it can; 

Es heay'n unkind to noth: ng but to Man? 

So juſtly all proportion'd to each ſtate, 

Nothids to add, and nothing to abate : 

Shall Man, mall reaſonable man alone, 

Be, or endow'd with all, or pleas'd with none ? 

Through gen'ral life, behold the ſcale ite 
Of ſenſual and of mental faculties. 

Vaſt range of ſenſe! from man's imperial race 
To the green myriads in the peopled graſs ! 
What modes of fight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam : 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound, ſagacious on the tainted green! 
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Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles thro' the vernal wood. 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true, 
From pois' nous herbs extracts the healing dew : - 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
How Inſtinct varies ! what a hog may want, 
Compar'd with thine, half-reas'ning elephant ! 
*T wixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier! 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. 
Remembrance, and reflection, how ally'd ! 
What thin partitions ſenſe from thought divide? 
And middle natures, huw they long to join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line! 
Without this juſt gradatien, could they be 
Subjected theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 1 
Is not thy reaſon all thoſe pow'rs in one? | | 
The blifs of Man (could pride that bleſſing find) 
Is, not to know or think beyond mankind ; 
No ſelf-confounding faculties to ſhare ; 
No ſenſes ſtronger than his brain can bear. | 
Why has not Man a microſcopic eye? ; 
For this plain reaſon, Man is not a fly. 
What the advantage; if his finer eyes 
Study a mite, not comprehend the fies? 
His touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To {mart and agonize-at every pore ? 
Or quick efluvia darting through his brain, 
Die of a roie, in aromatic pain? 
If nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 
And ſtunn'd him-with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he with, that heav'n had left him fill : 
The whiſp'ring ehr, and the purling nll ? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies? 
See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All nature quick, and burſting into birth. D 
Above, how high progreſſive life may go? 
Around how wide ? how deep extend below ? - 
Vaſt chain of being! which from God began, 
Ethereal eſſence, ſpirit, ſubſtance, an, 
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FE Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſect! what no eye can ſee,. 
| * No glaſs can reach ! from infinite to thee ! 
From thee to nothing! On ſuperiour pow'rs 
Mere we to preſs, inferiour might on ours; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, e | | 
Where one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy'd : 


From: Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 


_ Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 


And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, Fo 


Alike eſſential to th' amazing whole: 


The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all | 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 
All this dread order, ſhall it break ? for thee ? 
Vile worm !—O madneſs ! pride! impiety! ! 

What if the foot; ordain'd the duſt to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aſpir'd to be the head? 


_ What if the head, the eye, or ear repin'd 


To ſerve mere engines to the ruling mind? 

Juſt as abſurd, for any part to claim 

'To be another, 1n this gen'ral frame : 

Juft as abſurd, to mourn the taſks or pains 

The great directing Mix p of ALL ordains. 
All are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 

Whoſe body Nature is, and God the ſoul ; 


That, chang'd through all and yet in all the ſame, 


Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 


'Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees, 


Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unſpent; 

Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart, 

As ſull, as perfect, in vile mar that mourns, 

As the rapt ſeraphim, that ſings and burns; 

'To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 
Ceaſe, then, nor order zmperfe4ion name; 

Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 

Know thy own point. This juſt, this kind degree 

Of blindneſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 


Submit — in this, or any other ſphere, 
Secure to be as bleſs?d as thou canſt bear, 


All 
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All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood; 
All partial evil, univerſal good: 


And, ſpite of pride, and in thy reaſon's folks | 
One truth i 18 char 0 Whatever! is, is RIGHT,” - 
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A Panegyric on a Country- , by Mr D& YD8N. 
Happy, if he knew his happy flate ! 


The ſwain, who, free from buſineſs and debate, 


'Reveiven his eaſy food from nature's hand, 

And juſt returns of cultivated land! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 

T2admit the tides of early vifitants, 

With eager eyes devouring, as they paſs, 

The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs. 

No ftatues threaten, from high pedeſtals; _ 

No Perſian arras hides his homely walls, 

With antic veſts; which, thro' their ſhady fold, 

Betray the ſtreaks of ill- diſſembled gold. 

He boaſts no wool, whoſe native white is dy'd 

With purple poiſon of A4/}yrian pride. 

No coſtly drugs of Araby defile, 

With foreign ſcents, the ſweetneſs of his oil. 

But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmleſs life that knows not how to cheat, 

With home bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 

And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs; 

Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 

The country-king his peaceful realm enjoys; 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 

Of meads, and ftreams that thro? the valley glide ; 

And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 

And after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at night, 
Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 

Inur'd to hardſhip, and to homely fare. 

Nor venerable age is wanting there 

In great examples to the youthful train: 

Nor a are the gods ador'd with rites Pen, 
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From hence Afra took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 
Ye ſacred muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd, 
My foul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd: 
Whoſe prieſt Jam, whoſe holy fillets wear; 
Wou'd you your poet's firft petition hear; 
Give me the ways of wand'ring ſtars to know W- - 
The depths of heav'n above, and earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun. 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, .. 
And in what dark receſs: they ſhrink again. 
What ſhakes the ſolid. earth, what cauſe delays . 
The ſummer-nights,. and ſhortens winter-days. 
But if my heavy blood reſtrain the flight - q 


Of my free ſcul, aſpiring to the height 

Of nature, and unclouded fields of light; 
My next deſire is, void of care and ſtrife, 
To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 
Some god conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 
Where Bacchanals are ſung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Hemus hilly crown; 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down: 
Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, ſtudying nature's laws, 
Thro' known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe. 
His mind poſſeſſing, in a quiet ſtate, | 

= Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign'd to fate. 

| And happy too 1s he, who decks the bow'rs 

. Of Sylvans, and adores the rural pow'rs : | 
Whoſe mind, unmov'd, the bribes of courts can ſee, + 
Their glitt'ring baits, and purple ſlavery. 

Nor hopes the people's praiſe, nor ſears their "os 


Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown 

SE Will fet up one, or pull another down. 5 
Mi Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and deſcents, and diſtant war: 

Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd, 
For what befals at home, or what abroad, 
20 ES Nor 


- 


Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 


Nor envies he the rich their heapy ſtore, . 

Nor his own peace diſturbs, with pity for the poor. 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 

The willing ground, and laden trees afford. 

From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw; 

The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw; 


Some to the ſeas, and ſome to camps reſort, 
And ſome with impudence invade the court. 
In foreign countries others ſeek renown ; 
With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And houſes burn, and houſehold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchaſe : 
To loll on couches; rich with citron ſteads; 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 
This wretch in earth entombs his golden ore, 
Hov'ring and brooding on his bury'd ſtore. 
Some patriot fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 
Of public fpeeches, which worſe fools admire. _ 
While from both benches, with redoubled ſounds, 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some thro' ambition, or thro? thirſt of gold, Eq — 
Have ſlain their brothers, or their country ſold; 
And leaving their ſweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 
The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills; 
And the round year with daily labour fills. + 
And hence the country-markets are ſupply'd: 
Enough remains for houſehold charge beſide; 
His wife, and tender children to ſuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 
Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow field 
A full return of bearded harveſt yield: 
A crop ſo plenteous, as the land to load, | 
O'ercome the crouded barns, and lodge on ricks a- 
broad,- 
Thus ev'ry ſev'ral ſeaſon is employ'd : 
Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in eaſe enjoy'd. 
The yeaning ewes prevent the ſpringing year; FLY 
The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bea: {3 
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"Tis then the vine her li uid Arran yields 


Bak' d in the ſun- ſhine of aſcending fields. 
The winter comes, and then the falling maſt, 


For greedy ſwine provides a full repaſt. 


T ben olives, ground in mills, their fatneſs boaſt,. 


And winter- fruits are mellow'd by the froſt. 
His cares are eas'd with intervals of bliſs; 
His little children climbing for a kiſs, 

Welcome their father's late return at night; 


_ His faithful bed is crown'd with chaſte delight. 


His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 

And, lowing for the pail, invite the milker's hand: 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd, - 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard : _ 5 
Himſelf in ruſtic pomp,. on holydays, 

To rural pow'rs a juſt oblation pays; 

And on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays. 

The hearth is in the midſt: the herdſmen round 


The cheerful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd. 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the py! ze; 
The groom his fellow-groom at buts detel; 


And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 


Or Eript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 


Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 


So Remus and his brother god were bred ; 
From whom th'auftere Etruriau virtue roſe, 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe. 
Old 1 from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
(The ſeat of empire, and the conquer'd earth; 


Which now on ſev'n high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. 


Ere Saturn's rebel fon uſurp'd the ſcies; 


When beaſts were only ſlain for ſacrifice 1- 


While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord; 
Eze ſounding hammers forg'd th'inhuman hed; 
Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 
Of . brazen trumpets rung the peals of death; 
The good old god his hunger did aſſuage 

With roots and herbs, and gave the golden a e- 
But over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 

: 'T's time to {et at eaſe the ſmoking horſe, 


Cato 
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Cato ſolus, frting-in a. clout fk poſture : in his font 
Plato's book on the immortality of the ſoul. A . 
Jword on the table by him. | 


T muſt be RAE» thou reaſon'ſt well ! — 

Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 
This longing after immortality ! | 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horrour, 

Of falling into nought? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 

Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſtruction? 

*T1s the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 

*Tis Heaven itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. - 

Eternity! thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! 
The wide, th'unbounded proſpect lies before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reft upon it. 

Here will I hold, If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
| Through all her works), he muſt delight in virtue ; 3 
And that which he delights in, muſt be happy. 

But when ! or where! — This world was made for 
C ſar.“ 

I'm weary of conjetures—This muſt end em. 

[ Laying his hand on his ſword. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd : My death and life, 

My bane and antidote are both before me : 

This in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years ; 
But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, | 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me ? 
"This lethargy that-creeps through all my ſenſes ? 
Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care, 


Sinks down to reſt, This once I it favour her. 
5 | | That 
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That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength and freſh with life, 
An off ring fit for heav'n. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt, Cato knows neither of em, 
Indiff' rent in his choice to ſleep or die. 
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A SPEECH of Epcas's in King Lear. 
Come on SIR, 


Ere's the place; ſtand ſtill, how fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 

T he crows and choughs, that wing the mid-way air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head, 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock, her cock, a buoy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th'unumber'd idle pebble chafes, 

|; Cannot be heard ſo high. I look no more, 

' Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight 

| Topple down headlong. - _ 
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